


























ats of the Day. 


NKEE TRADING. 


» who in the course of a year, pur- 

t lollars worth of goods (and always 

it 4 led at the store of a village mer- 

a place of dealing—with two dozen 

i offered for sale. The merchant 

so a_,is fond of a good bargain, ) examin- 
di said: 

W Al, yc. s, ( will give you a shilling apiece for 


vi Ww appea ‘ed astonished at the offer, and quickly 
Vien, 
uo, John, 7 an’t begin to take that for ’em, no 
¥; buts.. let vouhave’em for twenty cents apiece 
| not x cent, less.’” 
3>* s, you are crazy,” replied John. ‘“ Why, see 
e showing a tine lot of brooms, “isan article a 
at deal bett r_uan yours” (which was true) *‘ that 
intting «a! twelve and a half cents apiece.” 
“ot ae by seven and a half cents). 
iL Care we that,” answered Cyrus; “ your 
vers are cheap enough, but you can’t have mine 
less tha uwerty cents, no how!” and pretending 
alf angry, shouldered his brooms 
* door, 
etting a little nervous over the 
good customer, and fearing he 
Lat ao io ai.ciaer store and never return, said: 
i, hold on awhile. If 1 give you 
. ur brooms, I suppose you will not 
tice of them in goods?” 
+f 1 do,” replied Cyrus. 
id the merchant, ‘‘as you are an 
1 allow you twenty cents apiece for 
—twenty times twenty-four make 
and eighty—yes, four dollars and 
‘at kind of goods will you have, 


1 


in, I reckon it don’t make any dif- 
.t sort of goods | take, does it?” 
\—not at all!” said the merchant. 
it don’t make no difference to you, 
unt in them ’ere brooms of yourn 
if cents apiece! Let me see—four 
cents will get thirty-eight brooms 
It don’t make much difference, 
ive cents, but as you are a right 
eve I will just take the change in 


nt out of the door with his brooms 
John was seized with a serivus 
> mouth, during which time he was 
» violate the third commandment 
the bystanders, who enjoyed the 





' . HE FOUND THEM. 


». the worthy pastor of one of our city 
tems eso Combines divinity and humor in a 
ou ovight and rich as a“ cloth of gould,” 
\ me evening by a nameless gentle- 
cr). cd that his services would be requir- 
rin the mourning for a peculiar and 
tu 1». aad took his leave. 
\y the reverend gentleman was ready 
i ios “oon @ carriage was driven up by a 
i “* freckled” horses, who rang the 
bowa. ti + snswered by the dominie in propria 
“oe . owing dialogue ensued: 
son "ere as goes to the cars?” 
'\ guing to a wedding!” 
“tas he said, “‘ Get in, sir.” 
tig .° ed the clergyman, ‘do you know 


» ho sent you?” 
tind Mr, ——, and inquire where I 


y with his carriage, and in a short 
+, d the conversation was renewed. 
und out the place?” asked the 


voter ‘ve found out what street he went 
' © get in, sir; I think I kin tind it.” 

After riding some distance the car- 

d, the driver got down, opened the 

st sober countenance, and said, 

a courtin’ a gal here; you might try 

the dominie did try it, and found 

® his services were needed by two 

ipitating hearts, which he quickly 

1 the indissoluble bonds of matrimo- 

rvices were concluded, the story was 

vier, jollier laugh has seldom been 
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MINOR JOKES. 

, adetached fragment of rock, is a 
t thing to meet on the side of a hill. 
vo opinions on this point, ergo it is a 


a slip *tween the banks of a frozen 


which takes you three hours and a 
end of. 

8 generally wide awake. 

ows its alphabet. 
man is a useful commodity. 

iswear you see something. 

ides to every sandwich. 

nd early to rise, is all very well in 
nt do in practice. 
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A STORY OF THE HOME GUARDS. 
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CHAPTER I. 
HOW IT WAS BROUGHT ABOUT. 


N a certain town in Maryland, 
which for obvious reasons I shall 
not name, the Union inhabitants 
organized themselves into a com- 
pany of Home Guards to protect 
themselves against guerilla raids. 
This company was composed al- 
most entirely of young men, the 
flower of the community. They 
were commanded by an old fellow 
(so he appeared in comparison 
with the young ones who com- 
posed his company, though he 
was only rising forty) who had 
seen service in the early stages of 
the war, and was considered quite 
a veteran. His name was Har- 
ford. He was a widower, with an only daughter— 
a pretty girl of seventeen. 

The provost marshal of the town had placed a wild 
young fellow, who was suspected of holding cor- 
respondence with the enemy, under a strict surveil- 
lance. This was done to keep him out of mischief, 
as his father held a high commission in the Union 
army, and the authorities were inclined to rather 
overlook the shortcomings of the son for the father’s 
sake. 

A guard was placed in and around the grounds 
and mansion—the finest in town—that the young 
man occupied, and he was, in fact, a prisoner in his 
own house. This duty was, in courtesy, entrusted to 
the Home Guards. How well they performed it, we 
shall see. Thus much by way of preface. 

Nellie Carrington, the belle of the town, had called 
to see her brother, Bryant, one of the Home Guards, 
at his quarters. In what condition she found him, 
her words will explain. 

“Patience, Bryant! you will craze me with that 
eternal tap, tap, tap of your boot. Do, for mercy’s 
sake, be quiet for five minutes.” 

By way of answer, Bryant sprang to his feet, pet- 
ulantly, and began to pace the floor. 

“Dear me! that isa great deal worse! Pray did 
you lose your money at billiards last night? Are 
you suffering persecution from your creditors, or 
has the demon of scorn flashed out of the violet eyes 
of your saintly Mary? In the name of charity, 
Bryant, tell me what is the matter?” 

‘*O, nothing very particular,” responded Bryant, 
testily; “‘ only absolute perdition and utter despair !’’ 

“You have beer gambling, then?” 

“T h&ve not been gambling.” 

“ Fighting, then?” : 

“> or fighting. I wish with all my heart I hada 
quarrel with some one. If I could blow the top of 
somebody’s head off, I think I should feel easier.” 

“Perhaps you might, but I doubt if the person 
operated upon would, Mary iscold, then?” 

“Nothing of the kind.” 

“Well, I shall not perplex myself with any more 
conjectures ; tell me at once what your trouble is, and 
I'll see if I can help you out of it.” 

“Help me—you!”” Bryant made this remark rath- 
er contemptuously; but seeming to reflect upon the 
matter, he continued, “ Well, in five words, then, I 
stand a very good chance of losing Mary altogether.” 

“ How so?” 

“She leaves town to-morrow for Baltimore, and 
she made me promise, if I wished her ever to call me 

















tomind during her absence to moet her to-night in 


; garden, as usual.” 





“T seo nothing to despair about yet.” 

“As ill luck would have it, that plague, old Har- 
ford, has detailed me as the guard of young Carroll’s 
apartments, where I must be at the very hour I was 
to meet Mary. IfI fail her, she is quite capable of 
discarding me forever—if I neglect my duty, Har- 
ford, who is a rigid martinet, is quite certain to have 
me disgraced; so, you see, either way I am ruined 
past redemption.” 

“Tt’s a very awkward dilemma, certainly. Can- 
not Tom Gilman supply your place on guard?” 

“T went to ask him, but he is under orders to start 
for Frederick with despatches, and, by-the-by, he 
bade me make his excuses to you, as the suddenness 
of his departure would prevent his saying farewell in 
person.” 

“That is very immaterial—but really, I do not see 
how I can assist you.” 

“T never for one moment supposed you could.” 

“It’s quite clear no one can supply your place in 
the garden—then you must be there yourself, that’s 
equally clear; and that point being settled, the only 
thing to be arranged is, who will mount guard for 
you during your absence?” 

“Exactly! and that arrangement being an impos- 
sibility, it follows that I must either lose Mary, or 
my reputation.” 

“T have it!” exclaimed Nellie, suddenly; “ but 
positively your rud and unbelief in my powers 
of invention hardly warrant my assisting you. Still, 
as you are a dear, good brother, sometimes, I will re- 
press my just indignation, and extricate you from 
your dilemma. Now listen—you can have no proxy 
in the garden; you must, therefore, have one at Car- 
roll’s house.” 

“Tf I only knew where to find one.” 

“T know a young person, ofnearly your own height, 
not unlike you in features, only incomparably better 
looking, who has spirit, not to say impudence, enough 
for any frolic, however wild, and who will do any- 
thing to accommodate me. Now this person shall 
take your place.” 

“And pray, what’s his name?” asked Bryant. 

* Her name is—Nellie Carrington!” 

“You?” exclaimed Bryant, with a disappointed 
look, “‘ preposterous !”” 

“On the contrary, it is very simple and easy. In 
the first place, I encase myselfin your uniform—the 
old one, at home—in which 1 shall look a great deal 
better than you do.” 

“That’s a mere matter of taste, my dear,” remark- 
ed Bryant, dryly. 

“T shall then take my position, wherever it is, 
keep it, and hold my tongue, whilst you use yours to 
the best advantage you can with Mary, in the gar- 
den. Your interview over, which I shall stipulate 
you to make as short as love will let you, you hurry 
to Carroll’s house, relieve me, and sweeten the re- 
maining hours of your guard with thoughts of dear 
remembrance of your mistress, and profound grati- 
tude to your sister.” 

“Upon my word,” said Bryant, thoughtfully, “ it’s 
not half so absurd as I thought it at first.” 

“Absurd!” returned Nellie, indignantly. “It is 
the perfection of ingenuity.” 

** For, on consideration,” continued Bryant, “it is 
certainly practicable. My post is in the hall, by the 
door of his apartments; you would be alone, no one 
ever ventures in that part of the house, and it would 
only be for an hour or so—I really think it could be 
done.” 

“ Could be done! it shall be done! You're quite 
sure Tom Gilman will not be on guard?” 

* Quite—he is miles away from’ here by this time. 
This idea reflects the highest credit on you,'my dear 
sister,” said Bryant, rubbing“his hands together in 
gleeful anticipation. ae 

“But I have no time to waste.” 

Indeed, you have not; in halfan hour you must 
be at your post. I will give you the pass-word, and 
all necessary directions the last thing, 80 march, 
high private Nellie !?’ 

And so the matter was settled. 





CHAPTER II. 


IN WHICH IS DEMONSTRATED THE “STATUS” OF 
A HOME GUARD. 


In the vestibule of the Carroll Mansion, which he 
made his headquarters, Captain Harford was hold- 
ing a conversation with two of his non-commissioned 
officers, Sergeant Tom Gilman and Corporal Edward 
Bassford—two young men of wealth and family in the 
town, though now serving their country in an hum- 
ble capacity. Gilman was the favored lover of Nellie 
Carrington, whilst Bassford was engaged to the cap- 
tain’s daughter, Lavina. 

Do not imagine for a moment, captain,” observed 
Gilman, in answer to some remark that the captain 
had made, ‘“‘ that I am at all displeased with the al- 
teration. I am very well satisfied to escape the jour- 
ney to Frederick, I promise you. I only hope that no 
doubt of my capacity for the mission occasioned 
it.” 

“Be at ease, sir, on that point,” returned the cap- 
tain. “I do not think that even General Wallace 
himself would venture to question the capacity of any 
soldier attached to the y I have the honor of 
commanding. No, no, the colonel commanding this 
post preferred sending the despatch by one of his own 
orderlies, as there are matters connected with it 
which he could more readily explain than another.” 
He then turned to Bassford, saying, “This is your 
first night on duty here, is it not?” 

“It is, captain,” replied Bassford. 

“Very well; all I have to recommend to you is 
caution, vigilance and a strict attention to discipline, 
which I expect from every officer, as from every pri- 
vate soldier—from you especially, as affianced to my 
own daughter.” 

*T trust I shall give you no cause for complaint, 
captain.” d 

“Ido not expect it—but it is my duty to impress on 
you the necessity of strict attention to your orders. I 
am sorry that the irregular conduct of Mr. Carroll has 
necessitated the issue of such strict orders from the 
commander of the department. You will understand 
that no entreaties, no bribes on the part of the pris- 
oner, are to have any weight with you, and that un- 
der no circumstances will you permit him to leave 
the house.” 

“T shall be careful, captain.” 

Then to -your posts. You will remain in the 
chamber immediately adjoining Mr. Carroll’s apart- 
ment, the sentinel in the hall will be private Car- 
rington. Good night, and remember, be vigilant.” 

The captain ascended to the apartments he occu- 
pied, leaving the friends together. 

“It’s rather unlucky that Bryant Carrington should 
be on guard to-night,” said Tom Gilman. 

“Why so?” asked Bassford. 

“ Because, if I am not very much mistaken, Car- 
roll meditates breaking prison for an hour or so, and 
Bryant is so woefully strict in his notions of duty, we 
may have some trouble with him.” 

“Well,” returned Bassford, who appeared to have 
some strict notions also, “I think the less we con- 
nive at Mr. Carroll's delinquencies, the safer, as well 
as the more honorable, it will be for us,” 

“ Ha, ha!” laughed Tom Gilman; *‘ what, another 
prude in the Home Guards? For shame, Ned! but 
you will be wiser when you have worn the gloss off 
your new uniform. I’ve helped the boy in many an 
escape, and shall do so again; but I hope I am none 
the less a Union man, or faithful subject, for all 
that.” 

** But the captain’s orders?” 

** Must be obeyed by the captain’s soldiers; but we 
are neither regulars nor enlisted men; we are simply 
a Home Guard, for our own protection, and may be 
allowed the privilege of discriminating between a 
wild harum-scarum fellow, with Southern sympa- 
thies (natural enough in his case), and a secret traitor 
aiding and abetting our enemies in the field.” 

“‘ That’s a dangerous piece of sophistry, Tom,” ob- 
served the still doubtful Bassford. 








“ Pshaw!” cried Tom, impatiently, “‘what were a 





soldier’s career without danger? What would 
shouldering a musket be worth, if it did not open the 
road to adventures? What would life itself be 
worth, if it were not made up of bustle and fun?” 

“T find I must take care of my morals in the 80- 
ciety of the Home Guards,” laughed Bassford. 

** You have the pretty Lavina Harford for a guard- 
ian angel—her influence should be sufficient to coun- 
teract that of a regiment of Home Guards.” 

“Itshould be so, and doubtless would, but tell me 
how, if so strictly watched, young Carroll contrives to 
elude detection?” 

“Hush, man, not so loud! there is a private stair- 
case in his apartment leading to the garden, in the 
rear of the house; one sentinel is always placed there 
—always the same—as one of the most approved trust, 
and he is incorruptibly faithful—to Carroll.” 

JT perceive. But this man isa traitor.” 

“Pooh! he is only a Home Guard; who does not 


object to pocket a few greenbacks over and above his - 


pay—which I need not inform you is not very exten- 
sive. But come, we must be at our posts.” 

“Tam ready, but I sincerely hope he will keep in 
bounds for this night, at least.” 

“T hope so, too—but if otherwise—why, you see, of 
course, my dear Ned—it must be otherwise.” 

With this “ambiguous giving out” Tom Gilman 
separated from his friend, leaving him in a state of 
bewilderment in regard to his duties, highly favor- 
able tothe escapade of Carroll upon that night, if the 
humor should take him to leave his prison for a moon- 
light stroll. A habit in which, according to Gilman’s 
words, he sometimes indulged. : 





CHAPTER III. 
ON GUARD! 


NELLIE dressed in her brother’s uniform, and 
shouldering his musket (no agreeable operation, by- 
the-way), marched boldly up and down the hall. So 
far all had gone well. Bryant’s directions were quite 
clear and correct, and there she was at her post. Now 
that she was at liberty to reflect a little, she thought 
it a thousand pities that she should be got up in that 
elaborately becoming manner, and that no one should 
see her. She hoped that the false moustache, which 
she had donned for the occasion, would stick, but she 
entertained serious doubts of the adhesiveness of the 
gum arabic. If they were to come off, she felt that 
all her military ardor would evaporate at once. 

“T feel that it depends a good deal on my mous- 
tache,”’ she soliloquized, “ and, if I am not very much 
mistaken, a great many of my brother soldiers feel 
the same.” And she indulged in quite a nice little 
laugh, all by herself. 

It really was extremely laughable, to think of a 
young lady of family and repute mounting guard 
over that wild, dissolute young Carroll. If he only 
knew what a sentinel he had, it was highly probable 
she would be honored with an invitation to supper. 

“Gracious!” she exclaimed, “ what a horrible sup- 
position I have conjured up. I must send my 
thoughts in another direction, or I shall shaine my 
uniform by turning coward outright. O, what's 
that?” 

Nellie was startled by the appearance of two of the 
Home Guard at the end of the passage. After a 
whispered consultation, they separated, and one ad- 
vanced towards her. Nellie’s heart leaped into her 
throat. 

*“ Who goes there?” she demanded, with all the 
resolution she could summon to her aid. 

“TI come from Mr. Carroll,” answered Corporal 
Bassford, as he drew near. 

“Ol” ejaculated Nellie, not knowing what to 
say. 
“T am sent to you by Mr. Carroll,” continued Bass- 
ford. 

“ Sent to me by Mr. Carroll!”” echoed NelJlie. Now 
what on earth could Mr. Carroll want with her? 

“To you, private Carrington,” proceeded Bassford, 
“ with a request—” 
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“Perhaps, after all, it is an invitation*to supper,” 
thought Nellie, recurring to her conceit of a few mo- 
ments before. 

“A request that you will oblige him with—” 

“My company?” interrupted Nellie, 
could not. I am on duty-~itis quite impossible.” 
‘Not exactly, merely with your cap.” 

‘qMy cap?” exclaimed Nellie, in astate of bewil- 


took off her cajp, and handed it to Bassford, politely 
saying, ‘Certainly, at Mr. Carroll’s service.” 

“Mr. Carroll is sorry to incommode you,” said 
Bageford, taking the cap, “but he is under the ne- 
cessity of troubling you for your coat also.” 

“My what?” exclaimed Nellie, aghast. It was a 
wonder she did not scream outright. 

“Your coat, and be pleased to hurry,” said Bass- 
ford, quietly. It was evident that he had yielded to 
the force of Tom Gilman’s reasoning, and was dis- 
posed to aid Carroll in some escapade. 

Nellie felt that she was going to faint, but the 
thought that such a thing would be highly prepos- 
terous in a Home Guard restrained her. 

“ Do you think it at alllikely that Mr. Carroll will 
want anything else?” she asked, anxiously. 
“Tmpossible to say,’”? returned Bassford, in the 
most indifferent tone in the world, “if he does, he 
‘will doubtless send for it.” 

“Is this a joke, sir?” demanded Nellie, a sudden 
suspicion flashing into her mind, ‘“ because if so, it is 
@ very poor one.” 

No joke at all, sir.” 

**No, goodness knows, it passes a joke! The cap 
was bad enough, but this is worse.” 

“Now, sir, quick, if you please.” 

* But I can’t take off my coat,” expostulated Nellie. 
** Does Mr. Carroll know that I am on guard, and 
that it is not customary to mount guard bareheaded 
and in one’s shirt-sleeves?” 

**T apprehend he does know that much,” returned 
the imperturbable Bassford. ‘‘ Come, sir.” 

** Well, then,” Nellie responded, with some spirit, 
“T wont take off my coat, there!” 

“ Wont, sir! To a request of Mr. Carroll, only son 
and heir of General Carroll! I would advise you to 
consider the matter. Shall I assist you?” 

* No, sir, you shall not assist me,” cried Nellie, re- 
treating inalarm. ‘‘ Why don’t you lend Mr. Carroll 
your coat? Now do, that’s a good creature!” 

“Why, what ails you?” demanded Bassford, with 
some surprise. ‘‘ Take it off at once, and don’t make 
such a fuss about nothing.” 

“ Nothing!” exclaimed Nellie, lifting her pretty 
eyebrows. ‘I shall catch my death of cold!” 

“ Pshaw!” was all Bassford deigned to reply. 

“ Let me go home and fetch another,” cried Nellie, 
eagerly. 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” Bassford laughed, boisterously. He 
evidently considered it a good joke, though Nellie, for 
the life of her, could not see the point of it. ‘ But, 
sir,” continued Bassford, “I am getting out of pa- 
tience with this foolery. You may, possibly, find 
yourself in the guardhouse to-morrow.” 

“T wish to goodness I was there now,” was Nellie’s 
mental reflection. 

“Such mock modesty!” continued Bassford, scorn- 
fully. ‘‘ You will find your error, sir, if you detain 
me another moment.” 

Don’t be so impatient!” cried Nellie, in alarm, 
fumbling at the buttons of her coat, for she was really 
afraid that he would insist upon helping her to take 
it off, thereby rendering the discovery of her sex im- 
minent. They might as well kill one at once, as to 
frighten one to death in that manner, she thought. 


** Now, sir,” cried Bassford, evidently enjoying the 
perplexity of the sentinel, though little guessing the 
cause from whence it proceeded. 

“Tt wont come undone!” exclaimed Nellie, in 
despair. 

* Let me undo it for you.” 

"No, no, keep away, do!” she cried, in affright. “I 
suppose I can manage my own coat.” She took one 
arm out of its sleeve, and then hesitated. “0, if I 
ever get into another!” she thought. She turned to 
Bassford, making a last appeal. ‘“O, please go and 
ask Mr. Carroll if he can’t do without it.” 

“Sir, my patience is exhausted,” answered Bass- 
ford, sharply. 

Nellie took off the coat, spitefully, and threw it at 
him. 

“O, there, there!” she cried, petulantly; “and 
for goodness sake go away with it as soon as you 
can.” 

‘*You’ll make a valiant soldier, some day,” laughed 
Bassford, as he caught the coat. ‘‘Good-by, for the 
present, Private Modesty!” 

Left alone by herself, Nellie’s thoughts were none 
of the pleasantest. 

J shall die with shame and vexation,” she mutter- 
ed to herself, ‘* Was ever any unlucky girl in such a 
frightful situation? I shall never survive this night, 
that’s very certain. Mr. Carroll will be sending for 
my moustache, I shouldn’t wonder! O, this horrid, 
horrid dress, or rather, what’s left of it. If I ever 
make a Home Guard of myself again! What would 
I not give for one of my balmoral petticoats; but it is 
by no means certain Mr. Carroll would not borrow 
that, too; but if that monster returns for anything 
else, as I’m a living woman, I’ll blow his brains out 
with this terribly heavy musket! He is coming.” 
She started in dire alarm, at the sound of approach- 





“really I | mused Captain Harford, as he approached the dis- 
guised Nellie, “which is a breach of discipline I 
neither can, nor will permit.” 


derment. “Surely they do not keep the young man | ment she recognized him. She was well known #o 
without g hat?” When reflecting that she hadar-| yim. Indeed, the gallant captain and widower had | 
rayged her exispy ¢arls in a very masculine style, she | aspired to win her smiles with very indifferent guc- | 


CHAPTER IV. 
REMISS AND A-MISS. 


‘I CERTAINLY did hear voices in the corridor,” 


Nellie considered itgvas all over with her, the mo- 


cess. 
‘What was the cause of—” The capteim paused 
in his question and regarded Nellie in the atmost 
amazement. ‘Eh? what! can 1 believe my eyes? 
A soldier of my company keeping guard bareheaded, 
and in his shirt-sleeves? Come here, sir, and let me 
look at you,” he shouted to the terrified Nellie. “ You 
are not the soldier I ordered here,” he continued, as 
Nellie tremblingly obeyed his command. “ You axe 
not Bryant Carrington.” 
“No, sir,” stammered Nellie, ‘Iam only his gis— 
substitute.” 
‘And how dare he meteatiteap anybody?” thunder- 
ed the irate captain. “Amd dare anybody be substi- | 
tuted without his coatand cap? Who ate you, sir? 
who the deuce are you?” 
“Tam arcelation of Bryant Carrington, sir,” fal- 
tered the perplexed Nellie. 
“Are you? then 1 have the satisfaction of knowing 
that he will have one relation the less to-morrow. 
You shall be shot, sir—shot, if you were his brother.” 
“T said I should not survive this night,” was Nel- 
lie’s inward communing. 
** What the deuce have you done, sir, with your coat 
and cap?” began the captain again, evidently enrag- 
ed at the(to him) enormity of the offence. 
‘Sir, 1 lent them,” responded Nellie, timidly. 
“Lent them! Thunder and brimstone, sir! did 
Carrington pick you up in a drinking- » or have 
you escaped from a madhouse?” 
“ Neither, sir; I was compelled to lend them.” 
‘What! a Home Guard, a member of my company 
—mounting guard, compelled to lend his coat and 
cap?” 
“Yes, sir. Mr. Carroll borrowed them.” 
“Ha!” cried the captain, with animation, “I see 
it now. How long ago was this?” 
** Not ten minutes, sir.” 
**T may not be too late to stog this reckless boy’s 
freaks yet.” 
He hurried to the end of the passage, gave some or- 
der to the sentinel in the porch, and then returned to 
Nellie. For her part, she did not know what to do or 
say, scarcely where she was. She began to wonder 
when she would be shot—she had made up her mind 
to that, as the end of her adventure, because she con- 
sidered that to explain to the odious captain who she 
was, would only be another and a worse kind of 
death. 
“And now, sir, began the captain, as he again ap- 
proached her, ‘“‘ whoever you may be, I neither know 
nor care—you will be nobody in a few hours; and as 
for Carrington, this incredible breach of discipline 
shall be severely punished, You, sir, will at once be 
placed under arrest.” 
“And where am I to be put, please, sir?” demand- 
ed Nellie, who had a very vague idea of what being 
* placed under arrest ” meant. 
“ Here’s a fine soldier for you!’ laughed the cap- 
tain. ‘Inthe guard-room, sir, under the surveil- 
lance of the soldiers of the regiment.” 
“What, with the common men?” questioned Nel- 
lie, in dismay. 
“Just so; and as the night sometimes passes 
tediously with those brave fellows, they may possibly 
amuse themselves by teaching you a few practical 
jokes of the guard-room.” 
This was accumulating horror on horror’s head— 
she, the dainty and petted darling of her own circle, 
to be made the butt of the guard-room—anything 
was better than that, even confession, and so she ful- 
tered out: 
“ Please, captain, I am not a soldier.” 
“O, very well, my fine fellow, then instead of being 
shot, you will be hanged, that’s all.” 
“T hardly care if I am,” muttered Melia, des- 
perately. 
“After being soundly flogged fur—” 
A real, good, feminine scream from Nellie caused 
the captain to pause, and look at her in astonish- 
ment. 
‘‘Captain,” she said, in answer to his glance, “I 
am Nellie Carrington!” 
The captain favored her with a good, long stare, 
evidently bewildered by this sudden and unlooked- 
for disclosure. 
‘“‘ What?” he exclaimed, ‘Nellie Carrington! the 
prettiest girl, and greatest coquette of the town.” 
“There, you need not stare at me so curiously. I 
should never have discovered myself but for your 
abominable threat of guard-rooms and flogging.” 
The captain said nothing, but he began to think 
that fortune had showered one of her favors upon 
him by bringing about this strange meeting, and that 
Nellie looked quite delicious in the uniform of the 
Home Guards. 
“The fact is,” explained Nellie, ‘‘my brother had 
an appointment to-night, which to break would be 
perditiontohim. The poor boy was so desperately in 


wit—ever ridiculing my profound devotion for you, 


can now exact with authority.” 


that, now I have you in my power—” 

* You will use that power mercifully,” interrupted 
Nellie, ‘‘and, do please, Jet me go home.” 

‘Do not imagine I shall let such a chance escape 
me. What I have vainly sued for with humility, I 


Captain Harford!’ exclaimed Nellie, haughtily. 





“Ay, miss; but the disdainful look mis-l 

you in this position, and under these circumstances. 
Listen to me. Consent toreturn the love I bear you, 
become my wife—let me finish—and all shall be for- 
gotten; refuse, and netomly shall your brother be de- 
graded and dismissed the service, but I will expose 
and shame you before the whole regiment—even as 
you are!” 

“Captain Hapford, this is the language of a 
coward!” 

“Treat it how you will,” answered the captain, 
coolly, “ the game isin my hands. I am too sharpa 
gamester to throw it away. Your answer.” 

Things had arrived at a frightful state. There was 
no doubt but the captain meant what he said. How | 
was she to escape? There wus bat one way. She, 
must use @.womar’s weapon, and temporize with 
him. 

“ You will at least give me time to consider your 
| proposal?” she asked, after haying arrived at that 
conclusion. 

“Yes,” he answered, readily; “ but you do not quit 
the house. I will give you until to-morrow morning, 
during which interval you will remain in my apart- 
ments here, under the charge of my daughter, whom 
I will send to you at once. Any attempt to escape 
will be fatal, both to your brother and yourself.” 
With these words the captain withdrew, leaving 
the fuir sentinel to reflect on what had been said. 





CHAPTER V. 
KISSING BY MISTAKE. 


NELLIE was not suffered to remain long alone with 
her thoughts, The captain had not been gone five 
minutes, when footsteps again echoed in the puseage, 
and her brother Bryant hurriedly joined her. 
* Nellie!” 
“ Ah, saved!” she cried, joyfully. 
“Now, quick and—heaven and earth! ‘“‘why, you 
have no coat on!—and where, in wonder’s name, is 
your cap?” 
“O, don’t ask me—every moment is as precious as 
an ordinary year.” 
“ Well, but—” 
“ Pray don’t begin to chatter! give me your coat; 
and fur goodness’ sake—don’t be so long about it as 1 
was.” 
“What the deuce does all this mean?” 
QO, do take off your coat—you see I’ve got none.” 
“Well, if I must.” 
And without further ado he took off his coat, which 
Nellie instantly commenced putting on, saying, as 
she did so: 
“Ofcourse you must, I’ve gone through enough 
for you, in all conscience, the most perplexing, pre- 
posterous series of—now quick, your cap.” 
“T should really like to know what all this un- 
dressing—” 
Nellie snatched the cap from his hand, and cut him 
short. 
**T can’t stop to tell you a syllable about it—I’m 
more than half frightened to death as itis. There’s 
no one in the passage. What’s the pass-word? O, 
‘ Shenandoah,’ I kncow—I wish you well through all 
accidents, but I’ve had quite enough for one night, 
so adieu, dear, and courage.” 
With these ambiguous words, Nellie hurried away, 
leaving Bryant in a state of utter bewilderment. It 
was a confoundedly ridiculous position for a man to 
be placedin. What could all this mystery be about? 
Such was the tenor of Bryant’s thoughts. Nellie 
stripped of her coat and cap, and no sooner did he 
come to relieve her, than, in a twinkling, he found 
himself in the same condition. Some unlucky mis- 
adventure had certainly happened to his hair-brain- 
ed sister. Further meditations were interrupted by 
the noise of some one approaching, and, to his dis- 
may, Bryant discovered it to be a female. And he 
half undressed! O, this would never do. 
The female approached quite rapidly, came to his 
side, threw a pair of soft, round arms over his 
shoulders, and imprinted a warm kiss upon his lips. 
A proceeding which staggered Bryant, naturally a 
modest young man, considerably. 
“* My dearest Carrington!’ exclaimed the affection- 
ate young lady. 
“She must be mad!” thought Bryant, and he gazed 
at her curiously. But there was no evidence of in- 
sanity in her face. On the contrary, she was a bright- 
eyed, intelligent girl of seventeen, with rosy cheeks, 
and the softest and brownest of brown hair. In fact, 
quite a little beauty. Bryant returned the embrace 
—he couldn’t help it—what man could? 
“Who would have dreamed of seeing you here?” 
the beauty went on tosay. . 
‘Is there anything so very remarkable in that, 
miss?” Bryant ventured to ask. 
*O, you wild creature! and in such a dress, too! 
for shame!’’ 
“ Well, I am rather ashamed of my dress, I admit.” 
** But you look very nice, nevertheless.” 








love, and so absolutely in despair, that I was weakly 
good-natured enough to undertake the sisterly ser- 
vice of mounting guard for him; and now, please, 





ing footsteps. ‘No, footsteps in the other direction 
—then it is some one else. Now, what in mercy’s 
name can he be coming for?” 














| Captain Harford, let me go home.” 


“Miss Carrington,” replied the captain, gravely, | 
**you have so often made me the target for your | 


“Thank you.” Bryant began to wonder if this 

| was the party that borrowed the coatand cap. 

| “ Papa told me all about it.” 

| “O, he did?” Bryant wished that sumebody 
would confer the same favor upon him, 


miss.” 

“ Yes, of course, just now, and here; but when we 
are alone, I will soon have them off for you.” 

Bryant began to feel awkward. 

“* Excuse me, miss—” 

**O, don’t be so formal. Miss, indeed! say Lavina.” 
“Lavina, then—is not this rather an unsuitable 
place for you?” 

** Yes, and for you, too; we’ll go away directly.” 

“ We?” 

* Of course. 
to-night.” 
The matter was getting serious. 

“But T am sure I don’t know how I shall manage 
with you,” Lavina continued. 

“ Manage—witlr me?” 

* Yes; you see you are so much taller than I am, 
my dresses will be too short for you.” 

Her dresses! Was she going to put him in petti- 
coats? She certainly had the coat and cap, and now 
she wanted the zest of the dress. 

“Still I must contrive something,” she went on, 
you must take those shocking things off.” 

Bryant began to think that he should have to sum- 
mon the guard, and have her taken off. 

‘“‘Thave no doubt but that you feel very grand and 
important in that uniform?” 

‘On the contrary, I never felt so little in my. life.” 
So intent were they upon their conversation, that 
they did not perceive the approach of a third party, 
no other than Ned Bassford, with the cap and coat 
which had caused so much perplexity. Carroll's 
frolic had. been spoiled—new sentries posted at the 


You know you are to be my guest for 


door. Some one had betrayed him. He had come to 
restore the things to their owner. 


He paused in some 
amazement, upon beholding his sweetheart in such 


close conversation with the sentinel. 


“Come to my room at once,” said Lavina. 

Eh? upon my word, miss,” hesitated Bryant. 
“This is too inuct !” shouted Bassford, rushing be- 
tween them. “So, miss!” sternly confronting her. 
* What, Edward, you here? Goaway directly, sir.” 
“Not until I understand, miss, why I find you talk- 
ing with Private Carrington at this hour of the 
night.” 

““Why, you great, jealous goose! this is my old 


) schoolfellow, Nellie Carrington.” 


At last Bryant understood this girl had mistaken 
him for his sister. 

“There are your schoolfelluw’s coat and cap then,” 
cried the exasperated Bassford, throwing the articles 
down in the passage. “ You can’t deceive me thus, 
miss, I have seen this gentleman once or twice be- 
fore to-night.” 

*O, you stupid,” said Lavina, impatiently. “Come, 
Nellie, speak for ‘yourself, dear.” 

‘IT am very sorry to distress you, miss,” returned 
Bryant, in answer to this appeal, “but I certainly 
am Bryant Carrington.” 

“You Bryant Carrington! O, Edward! protect 
me. Indeed—indeed, papa sent me here, and said I 
should tind Nellie dressed as a Home Gnard, and—I 
find’ (here she burst into tears) “a great odious 
man!” 

Bryant thought that was good, after the hugging 
she had just given him. 

“ Private Carrington,” said Bassford, ‘I shall ex- 
pect satisfaction for this outrage.” 

“You shall have it,sir; Iam never remiss in ac- 
commodations of that sort. But I am bound, in jus- 
tice, to vindicate this lady, whom I devoutly believe 
to be the victim of an error.” 

“ Ifso, sir, it was an error of which you were, in 
honor, bound to take no advantage.” 

“Admitted, sir; but the lady was so demonstrative, 
and human nature is so weak, that really—” 

The appearance of Captain Harford on the scene 
caused a sudden break in the conversation. 

‘What is all this uproar?” he cried. 

*O, papa,” cried Lavina, running to him, “it’s a 
man!” 

‘*What’s aman? who’s a man? where’sa man?” 

“That—there—he! And I kissed him, I did— 
twice—the wretch!” sobbed Lavina. 

“Pshaw!” said the captain, turning to Bassford. 
“* You can retire, sir; you will have to accdunt for 
your share in this night’s business to-morrow.” 

“Pardon me, captain,” expostulated Bassford, “I 
must at least—” 

“Do you dispute my orders, sir?” demanded the 
captain. 

Bassford saluted, and drew back, entering into an 
explanation with Lavina. Seeing they were out of 
earshot, the captain approached Bryant. 

** Miss, are you prepared to accept my terms?” he 
whispered. 

“Upon my honor, Captain Harford,” returned 
Bryant, “ you do me too much honor in mistaking 
me for a lady.” ° 

“Thunder and brimstone!” exclaimed the aston- 
ished captain, ‘it is Bryant Carrington.” 

“Undoubtedly. Pray, sir, who should it be?” 

The captain was in a state of mystification—could 





“ Just fancy,” she continued, vivaciously, ‘‘my 


he have been mistaken—im possible. 


kissing a private of the ‘Home Guards, isn’t “it 
funny?” 

“Extremely funny, I think,” affirmed Bryant, | 
more than ever convinced that his new friend was | 
slightly “loonsy.” | 

“And I shall doit again, just for the novelty of the | 
thing.” 

And she did. a} was very perplexing, but by no 
means t | 

“ rm can you endure those horrid et mous- | 
taches? They tear one’s cheek to pieces.” 

‘It would be rather inconvenient to remove them, 
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> Where’ 8 your saber, sir?” he sudden: 

“ Where all good little girls should be 
—in bed and asleep, I hope.” 

The captain could not understand hy 
had thus cunningly slipped through his | 

“This subterfixge will not avail you, : 
“ How came you here?” 

“Tlow? Was I not appointed the gaa 

“Then why were you not here, sir?” 

« Bat you perceive that Tam here, cay 

The fact was self-evident—there was ni 
The captain was staggered. 

“Have you the effrontery, sit,” he de 
grily, “ to tell me to my face, that you h: 
entire watch yourself?” 

“Tf any one but my officer had asked : 
tion, I should find a ready way of answer 

“An evasion. Do you mean to affir 
have been in arms the whole evening?” 

“T do, captain,”—and he mentally 
Mary’s.” 

“Then I’m bewitched—that’s the end « 

“Toan vouch, captain,” said Bassford 
“ for private Carrington having been her 
the evening, inasmuch as I was weak : 
enough to borrow his coat and cap for—" 

* Indeed, sir,” interrupted the captain, 
does great credit to your ponetration. Y 
those things from a@ lady, sir; and ho 
has managed to take her place, passes m) 
but I will unravel it.” 

“You perceive, captain,” said Bryant, 
my coat and cap to this gentleman; an 
that they are really mine, with this lady’ 
I will put them on.” He did so. 

“ Lavina,” said the captain, “you ca). 
for you, Bassford, vou will go to Serg: 
quarters, and desire him to come and 
here. You, private Carrington, will ob! 
scending to the guard-room and repor 
under arrest. And as for me,” he mut 
self, “I may as well go and knock my 
the wall, for a blundering old fuol as I a: 





CHAPTER VI. 
CAPTURED! 


Tom GI~MAN paced up and down th 
had been signalized by so many adven' 
eventful evéning. He indulged in a y 
frain by way of an accompaniment to h 

“This is pleagant! just as I was | 
solemn slumber, to be turned out to 
here. There’s some confounded evil + 
to-night. Carroll’s frolic detected and 
Carrington under arrest for lending hi 
Ned Bassford swearing he willshoot hin 
ing. How could old Harford have fou 
However, I shall find out in the morni: 
And what will my darling Nellie say 
of Bryant’s mishaps? I shall dread ' 
her.” 

Tom’s reflections were disturbed by t! 
of two individuals, wearing the un- 
company, one leading the other. 

“ Sergeant,” said one of them, ‘‘ here’ 
low we caught trying to leave the ga 
wrong pass-word, I should have lock: 
he begged so hard to be brought to t! 
guard here, that I could not resist him 

“ Very well,” answered Tom, “ you « 
if he wants me.” 

“You will be responsible then, serge 

Tom assured the soldier that he wo: ' 
drew perfectly satisfied. 

The prisoner advanced eagerly, sto} 
appeared very much confused, and } 
down over his eyes. 

“ Well, young fellow,” inquired T: 
you want with me?”’ 

“O, nothing whatever,” stammered 
And he muttered something about 
having been changed. 

“Then why ask to be brought he 
you, and how came you by that unif 
recognize you as belonging to the regi: 

“T don’t belong to any regiment—a: 
talk to me.” 

“Come here, sir, and let me look 
prisoner evinced a strong repugnan 
request. ‘Come here, I say—do you ! 

*T tell you I don’t belong to the re 
not under your orders.” 

“ Answer me like that again, you in 
rogue,” exclaimed Tom, wrathfully, ‘ 
the dust beaten out of that coat of y 
coming here?” 

“I—I don’t like to be stared at.” 

“ Who wants to stare at you, you y 
Come here!” This was said in no g 
the prisoner advanced timidly, and i 
tion. “Hold up your head!” He « 
at the halt-concealed face and appea 
“I have certainly seen that saucy ‘ 
before,” he said. 

“ Have you, sir?” was the demure « 
don’t let me alone, and be quiet— 
Carrington of you.” 

Tom gave a prolonged whistle. 

“Nellie Carrington?” he exclaim 
“You young puppy! how dare yo 
may shame? What do you know of 

“I know her very well—and she’s ¥ 

* You impudent imposter! Ill h: 
if you venture to repeat that; and no 
dared t mention that name, depe 
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“Where all good little girls should be at this hour 
—in bed and asleep, I hope.” 

The captain could not understand how the prize 
had thus cunningly slipped through his fingers. 
“This subterfuge will not avail you, sir,” he said. 
* How came you here?” 

“Tow? Was I not appointed the guard here?” 
“Then why were you not here, sir?” 

* But you perceive that I am here, captain.” 

The fact was self-evident—there was no denying it. 
The captain was staggered. 

“Have you the effrontery, sir,” he demanded, an- 
grily, “to tell me to my face, that you have kept the 
entire watch yourself?” 

“Tf any one but my officer had asked such a ques- 
tion, I should find a ready way of answering it.” 
“An evasion. Do you mean to affirm that you 
have been in arms the whole evening?” 

“T do, captain,”—and he mentally added—* in 
Mary’s.” 

“Then I’m bewitched—that’s the end of it.” 
“Tcan vouch, captain,” said Bassford, advancing, 
“ for private Carrington having been here throughout 
the evening, inasmuch as I was weak and culpable 
enough to borrow his coat and cap for—” 

“Indeed, sir,” interrupted the captain, sharply, “it 
does great credit to your penetration. You borrowed 
those things from a lady, sir; and how this fellow 
has managed to take her place, passes my conceptiun, 
but I will unravel it.” 

“ You perceive, captain,” said Bryant, ‘ that I lent 
my coat and cap to this gentleman; and, as a proof 
that they are really mine, with this lady’s permission, 
I will put them on.” He did so. 

“Lavina,” said the captain, “you can retire. As 
for you, Bassford, you will go to Sergeant Gilman’s 
quarters, and desire him to come and mount guard 
here. You, private Carrington, will oblige me by de- 
scending to the guard-room and reporting yourself 
under arrest. And as for me,” he muttered to him- 
self, “I may as well go and knock my head against 
the wall, for a blundering old fool as I am.” 





CHAPTER VI. 
CAPTURED! 


Tom GILMAN paced up and down the hall which 
had been signalized by so many adventures on that 
eventful evéning. He indulged in a grumbling re- 
frain by way of an accompaniment to his march. 

“This is pleasant! just as I was preparing fora 
solemn slumber, to be turned out to mount guard 
here. There’s some confounded evil spirit at work 
to-night. Carroll’s frolic detected and spoiled—poor 
Carrington under arrest for lending his clothes, and 
Ned Bassford swearing he willshoot him in the morn- 
ing. How could old Harford have found it all out? 
However, I shall find out in the morning, [ warrant. 
And what will my darling Nellie say when she hears 
of Bryant’s mishaps? I shall dread to break it to 
her.” 

Tom’s reflections were disturbed by the appearance 
of two individuals, wearing the uniform of his 
company, one leading the other. 

“ Sergeant,” said one of them, ‘ here’s a young fel- 
low we caught trying to leave the garden with the 
wrong pass-word. I should have locked him up, but 
he begged so hard to be brought to the sentinel on 
guard here, that I could not resist him.” 

“ Very well,” answered Tom, “ you can leave him, 
if he wants me.” 

** You will be responsible then, sergeant?” 

Tom assured the soldier that he would, who with- 
drew perfectly satisfied. 

The prisoner advanced eagerly, stopped suddenly, 
appeared very much confused, and pulled his cap 
down over his eyes. 

“Well, young fellow,” inquired Tom, “what do 
you want with me?” 
“O, nothing whatever,” stammered the youngster. 
And he muttered something about the pass-word 
having been changed. 
“Then why ask to be brought here? Who are 
you, and howcame you by that uniform? I don’t 
recognize you as belonging to the regiment.” 
“T don’t belong to any regiment—and please don’t 
talk to me.” 
“Come here, sir, and let me look at you. The 
prisoner evinced a strong repugnance to obey the 
request. ‘‘Come here, I say—do you hear me?” 
“T tell you I don’t belong to the regiment, so I’m 
net under your orders.” 
“ Answer me like that again, you impudent young 
rogue,” exclaimed Tom, wrathfully, “and Ill have 
the dust beaten out of that coat of yours! Are you 
coming here?” 
“J—I don’t like to be stared at.” 
‘Who wants to stare at you, you young monkey? 

Come here!” ‘This was said in no gentle tones, and 

the prisoner advanced timidly, and in great trepida- 

tion. “Hold up your head!” He caught a glimpse 
at the half-concealed face and appeared bewildered. 

“T have certainly seen that saucy face somewhere 

before,” he said. 

“Have you, sir?” was the demure answer. “If you 
don’t let me alone, and be quiet—l’ll tell—Nellie 

Carrington of you.” 

Tom gave a prolonged whistle. 
“Nellie Carrington?” he exclaimed, in surprise. 

“You young puppy! how dare you mention that 

lady’s name? What do you know of her?” 


“ Where’s your sister, sir?” he suddenly demanded. | know more of you before we part. Now, sir,” grasp- 





ing him by the arm, with no gentle pressure, “* what 
do you pretend to know of this lady?” 
_ 0, don’t be so rough, and let me go, do!” Twist- 


be very much obliged to you if you could smuggle me 
out of this house.” 

“Indeed! now if you don’t tell me at once who 
you are, and what you know of that lady and mysclt, 
and what your errand is here, I’ll give you the sound- 
est beating you ever had in your life!” 

* Beat me!” 

“1 believe you have stolen that uniform, and, 
probably, you are here as a spy—we’ll soon see that. 
T’ll take you down to the guard-room, and have you 
thoroughly searched.” 

“Wo, no, no!” criel the prisoner, in great 1 
trepidation. 

“ Well, will you confess?” 

“Tom Gilman,” exclaimed the prisoner, assuming 
a haughty tone, very much in contrast with the 
tremulous accents in which he had befure spoken; 
“I command you to kneel down and ask my pardon 
for the scandalous threats you have held out tu ime.” 
Tom laughed scornfully. 

* Kneel down! ask your pardon? why you prepos- 
terous young lunatic, L’ll—” 

“You'll do as I tell you—you’ve been at my feet 
often enough.” 

“ Now, by heaven!” 

** Kneel, sir, if you ever hope for another smile from 
Nellie Carrington!” And she removed her cap, fully 
disclosing the roguish face of the aforesaid, and ‘Tom 
Gilman went down on his marrow-bones, incon- 
tinently. 

“Nellie! am I dreaming? Owl of darkness that I 
was! Beloved Nellie!” 

“There, get up, and don’t look so amazed.” 

‘‘ How in wonder’s name came you here?” asked 
Tom, as he obeyed her bidding, ‘‘ and thus dressed?” 
Nellie soon satisfied his curiosity by relating the 
events of the night, he supplied her with the new 
pass-word ‘ Sheridan,’ (which had been substituted 
for the other, by Captain Harford expressly to pre- 
vent her escape), and she took her departure, suc- 
ceeding this time in reaching her home without 
molestation. 

Bryant Carrington was released from arrest without 
even receiving a reprimand. Captain Harford having 
slept on the night’s adventure, considered it both 
prudent and advisable to let the matter sink into 
oblivion, thus tacitly admitting that a woman’s wit 
had “ flanked ” him. 

Young Carroll took the oath of allegiance and was 
allowed to roam at large. He entered the Union 
army, his father procuring him an appointment on 
General Politick’s staff, and he greatly distinguished 
himself—playing billiards in Washington. 

Nellie Carrington was married to Tom Gilman a 
month afterwards. Whethershe ever wore the “ un- 
mentionables” after that interesting event, this 
veritable history sayeth not. 





{Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union,) 
OLD AND NEW FRAGMENTS. 
BY GEO. BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 

A schoolmaster, who was charged with using the 


birch rather too freely, declared that it was the only 
way to make a dull boy smart. 





Lord Chesterfield’s physicians having informed him 
that he was ‘dying by inches,” he thanked Heaven 
that he was not so tall by a foot as Sir Thomas 
Robinson. 





A Frenchman having frequently heard the word 
press made use of to imply persuade, as “press that 
gentleman to take some refreshments,” “ press him 
to stay to-night,” thought he would show his talents 
by using a synonymous term; and, therefore, made 
no scruple one evening to cry out in company, ‘‘ Pray 
squeeze that lady to sing.” 





The first time General Howe went to court, after 
his return from America, he had to his carriage a 
very handsome pair of bay horses. A person, who ob- 
served them, exclaimed, ‘‘ Where could the general 
get his bays?” “Not in America,” replied a 
bystander. 





In a coffee-house in London the following hint was 
once stuck up by a witty wag: “‘ Gentlemen learning 
to spell are requested to use yesterday’s papers.” 





Michael Angelo,in his picture of the Last Judgment 
in the Pope’s Chapel, painted among the figures in 
hell that of a certain cardinal, who was his enemy, so 
like that everybody knew it at first sight. The car- 
dinal complained to Pope Clement the seventh, and 
desired that it might be defaced. ‘‘I have power to 
deliver a soul out of purgatory—but not out of hell,” 
replied his holiness. 





The best government is that in which the law 
speaks instead of the lawyer. . 








A countess coming into the dressing-room of her 
daughter, a young lady about fourteen, whilst she 
was at her toilet, and observing her very busy in set- 
ting her person off to the best advantage, herself be- | 


ing away from his grasp. ‘I know that she would | ing in full dress and richly adorned with jewels, asked 


the girl what she would give to be as fine as her | 
mama. To which miss replied, “ Not quite so mach | 


us your ladyship would give to be as young as I ain.” 





A remarkable hard drinker, who was expiring, 
begged one of his friends to bring him a goblet of 
water, telling him, ‘*On our deathbedswe must be 
reconciled to our enemies.’’ 





Some years since, a sober, zealous Connecticut par- 
son went to catechize a family in his parish, who were 
not sv well versed in the rudiments of divinity as 
many are. When arrived, he thought proper to begin 
with Luis, the eldest daugliter, a girl about eighteen, 
very buxoin, And whose charms had smitten the young 
village swains with an epidemic. ‘ Well, Lois,” said 
the parson, “1 shall begin with you! come, tell me 
who died tur you.” Lois, with a charming flush in 
her cheek, replied, “‘ Why, nobody, as I know on.” 
The parson, rather surprised at her answer, repeated 
his question, with increasing zeal. Lois, rather ir- 
ritated at the inyuisitive parson, again replied, 
“Why, nobody, sir; there was Jim Dawson lay bed- 
rid for me about six months, but folks say he has 
got about again.” 





A lady passing through New Hampshire, observed 
the following notice on a board; ‘ Horses taken in to 
grass. Long tails, three shillings and sixpence; short 
tails, two shillings.” The lady asked the owner of 
the land the reason for the difference of price. ‘‘ Why, 
you see, ma’am,”’ was the reply, “ the long tails can 
brush away the flies, but the short tails are so tor- 
mented by them that they can hardly eat at all.” 





A painter boasted to Apelles of his being able to 
paint very fast. This great artist merely answered, 
“It is visible in your works.” 





As the vine which has long twined its foliage around 
the oak, and been lifted by it into sunshine, will, 
when the hardy plant is rifted by the thunder-bolt, 
cling around it with its caressing tendrils, and bind 
up its scattered boughs; so it is bountifully ordered 
by Providence, that woman, who is the mere depend- 
ent and ornament to man in his happier hours, 
should be his stay and solace when smitten with sud- 
den calamity, winding herself into the rugged recesses 
of his nature, tenderly supporting the drooping head, 
and binding up the broken heart. 





NoT 80 OLD AS HE MIGHT HAVE BEEN.—A London 
paper tells us that according to one of the Jewish au- 
thorities, Methusaleh did not live so long as he might 
have done, had fhe attended to good advice; for it is 
written, that as he was sleeping on the ground, when 
well stricken in years, an angel came to him and told 
him, that if he would rise up and build a house to lie 
in, he would live 500 years longer. Methusaleh made 
answer, that it was not worth while to take a house 
for so short a term! And so he died before he was a 
thousand years old. 





THE WATER LILY. 
Sweet flower of the wave—from thy beauteous cup 
The bright Naiad sips her ambrosial dew; 
Thou'rt lovely and pure as I first drew thee up 
As in childhood I played by the rivulet blue. 


Ah! much is forgotten of joy and of sorrow, 
And many a stamp from my heart is effaced; 

Yet I from the lovely pond lily can borrow 
Remembrances sweet that can ne'er be erased! 


Thou ‘mindst me of days when my heart was as pure 
As the chaplet I wore from your beautiful flowers; 

Your bloom, and your fragrance, long will endure, 
But whither have fled all those innocent hours ? 





The construction of English verse has met with a 
great change since the reign of Henry the first. Tite 
following eulogy by the Laureate Bard of his court, is 
an amusing specimen of the taste of the times: 

King Henry is dead—the beauty of the Worlde! 
Wherefore is great dole 

Goddes—make room for your kind brother 
For he was sole 

King he was of right and man of moste might 
Moste glorious in rayninge 

And when he left his crown, then fell honor down— 
For the miss of such a King! 

Normandy ‘gins to lower forthe loss of-her flower, 
England dothe moane 

And Scotland dothe groane 
All for to see the day. 





The celebrated Carlini, a French actor of great 
merit, and in high reputation with the public, for the 
life, whim and vivacity with which he nightly enter- 
tained the Parisian audience, applied to a physician 
to whom he was not personally known, for advice, 
and represented to him that he was subject to attacks 
of the deepest melancholy, The physician advised 
him to amuse his mind by scenes of pleasure, and 
particularly directed him to attend the Italian come- 
dy. “ Now,” continued he, “ your distemper must be 





A certain lawyer had been laboring for his client in 
a long-winded speech, but the verdict was found 


“T know her very well—and she’s very fond of me.” | against him. ‘“Zounds!” exclaimed he, “I believe | patient, “I am the very Carlini, whom you recom- 
“You impudent impostor! I’ll have your ears off | the jury have been inoculated for stupidity.” ‘ ‘That | mend me to see, and while I am capable of filling 
if you venture to repeat that; and now that you have | may be,” said his opponent; “‘ but you, Mr. Sergeant, | Paris with mirth and laughter, I am myself the | life of piety than any other; but it is the divine plan 
dared to mention that name, depend upon it, I’ll | seem to have had it the natural way!” 











rooted indeed if the acting of the lively Carlini does 
| not remove it.” “Alas!” exclaimed the unhappy 





Parents who are ignorant of their duty will be 
taught, by the misconduct of their children, what 
they ought to have done. 





It being proved, on a trial at Guildhall, that a 
man’s name was really Jnch, who pretended that it 
was Linch, ‘I see,” said the judge, * ihe old proverb 
is veitied in this man, who, being allowed an Inch, 
has taken an L.” 


GOING TO RAMOTH GILEAD, 

A sailor, who had served the king so long at sea that 
he almost furgot the usages of civilized society on 
shore, went one day into the church at his native 
town of Kirkaldy, in Fife, where it happened that 
the minister chose for his text the well-known pas- 
sage, “* Who will go up with us © Ramoth Gilead?” 
This emphatic appeal being read a second time, and 
in a still more impressive tone of voice, the thought- 
less tar crammed a quid of tobacco into his cheek, 
rose up, put on his hat; then, looking around him, 
and seeing nobody moving, he exclaimed, ‘‘ You cow- 
ardly lubbers! Will none of you go with the old gen- 
tleman? I'll go for one.” So out he went, giving 
three cheers at the door, to the, amazement of all 
present. 





Not Unity, but Union, will and must become the 
watchword of national bodies. 

Deference is the most complicate, the most indirect, 
and the most elegant, of all compliments. 

Mother! What comfort there is in the name which 
gives assurance of a love that can neither change 
nor fail! 

A distiughished teacher defines genius to be the 
power of making efforts. 





A Broadway fop asked a friend what apology he 
should make for not being one at the party the day 
before, to which he had a card of invitation. “O, my 
dear sir,” replied the wit, “say nothing about it; you 
were never missed.” 





In a single century, four thousand millions of hu- 
man beings appear on the face of the earth, act their 
busy parts, and sink into its peaceful bosom. 





Sir George Saville was remarkably fond of sailing, 
and, pursuing his favorite amusement on the Hum- 
ber, with an old fisherman, the vessel admitted a 
great quantity of water. At last Sir George turned 
to the old man and with great composure, asked him 
how much more water the boat would hold, before 
she would sink. ‘ Half a bucket-full, an’ please you, 
Sir George.” On which the sails were unfurled, and 
they came safe on shore. The old man being asked 
why he did not sooner apprise Sir George of his dan- 
ger, replied, ‘‘ Why marry, I’se an auld ‘man, and 





Colonel Bodens, who was very fat, being accosted by 
a man to whom he owed money, with a “‘how d’ye?” 
answered, “ Pretty well, I thank you; you find I hold 
my own.” ‘ Yes sir,” rejoined the man, “and mine, 
too, to my sorrow.” 





A boy who in term-time picked a pocket fled inside 
the bar for protection. He was asked the reason of 
this strange conduct, and replied that “in the 
multitude of counsellors there is safety.” 





BEAUTIFUL GIRLS. 

When I was younger than I am now, was particu- 
lar about my waistcoats, and carried a sense of my 
whiskers about with me like a solemn responsibility, 
I was accustomed, when called upon at evening par- 
ties and other high festivals, to sing, in a sentimental 
and foolish tenor, a song called “‘ The Maids of Merry 
England, how beautiful are they!” I remember I 
used to sing both at the beginning of the verse and at 
the end of the verse; and I sung it with becoming 
gravity, as if ft had been a patriotic toast or a senti- 
ment about the wing of friendship. I have now in 
my mind’s eye a vision of myself singing that song; 
and the vision is suggestive of something, on the 
whole, idiotic. Every hair of my head is in its proper 
place, glistening with macassar; my whiskers are 
carefully brushed out to make the most of them; my 
waistcoat is spotless; my white handkerchief is redo- 
lent of the latest perfume; and there I stand at the 
piano with a chest like a pouter pigeon, my head in 
the air, and my eyes on the ceiling, singing—The 
Maids of Merry England, how beautiful are they, 
with all the gravity proper to the execution of asacred 
song from an oratorio. I remember that the maids of 
merry England who were privileged to listen to me 
sat around with their hands folded; and looked grave 
and solemn, as if it had been a sad truth that I was 
reminding them of. I don’t think that there was any 
moral to the effect that beauty was only skin deep, 
and was doomed to fade, and that flesh, though fair, 
was only grass; but it was in that admonitory sense 
we took the sentiment, and it checked our levity, and 
made us all very seriously and solemnly happy. Ah 
me! those days of sentiment and flowered waistcoats 
are gone—gone, I fear, never to return. I now sing 
what are called comic songs, at evening parties, and 
instead of being sentimental about the unadorned 
beauty of the maids of merry England, am lyrically 
facetious about their crinolines and their back hair. 





A contemplative life has more the appearance of a 





dejected victim of melancholy and chagrin.” 


to bring faith into activity and exercise. 





thought I could not die in better company.” { 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SANS ESPERANCE. 


ennsvonrcsnnnnss 
BY H. 0. COOPER. © 


Should lingering sickness follow me 
Through long and painful years, 

My pain would cease on thoughts of thee, 
And grief find vent in tears. 


Should reason's seat be overthrown, 
And all be dark to me, 

My madness would a form assume, 
But end in mockery. 


Should sudden death my course arrest, 
And call me hence above, 

My dying thought, to none addressed, 
Should be of thee, my love. 


But rather than my brain should reel, 
And reason's throne o’erturn, 

And deathly terrors not to feel, 
Whilst love for thee doth burn: 


"Twere better fat my days to spend 
In bitter agony, 

And crying still when at life's end, 

** Lama sabachthani ?*’ 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


HEARTHSTONE TALES. 





BY CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 


THE FLOOD. 

THE fire shone cheerily in the old-fashioned fire- 
place—lighting up the large old-fashioned kitchen— 
throwing shadows against the wall, and filling my 
companion and myself with the richest fancies. It 
was winter, cold out of doors, snow two feet deep, 
and the wind whistling over it, and through the leaf- 
less treetops in the yard; yet very warm and cheer- 
fulin doors, there by the fireplace where we sat. 
The younger members of the family had retired—the 
middle-aged members were spending the evening at 
a@ neighbor’s—and Uncle Moses Blake and myself 
were spending it in the kitchen by the fire. He was 
not more than sixty years old, and yet able to do his 
day’s work in the field in summer, and in the woods 
in winter, with any of the younger men. 

“You came from Kentucky,” he said to me, “and 
perhaps would be interested in my Kentucky experi- 
ence, though I never spent but a single week in the 
State in all my life. It wasin the rainy season— 
though I am not sure that you callit the rainy season 
there—it was in a time of high water, at all events. 
I went to get married. The arrangements were all 
completed—Minerva Nelson—(in heaven to-night)— 
expected me, and was ready to give me her hand. I 
met her while she was on a visit to the North, became 
more iriterested with more acquaintance, and con- 
cluded with proposing a union of destinies, which 
was accepted. I went South to bring one of its love- 
liest flowers to adorn my northern home. 

Her father resided in the valley of the Tennessee 
River, on an island, though the channel upon one side 
was not deep, and was quite narrow. I walked over 
a frail bridge to the house, and greeted the family. 
Her father was as old then as Iam now, her mother 
slept in the cemetery, and a sister younger than her- 
self was the only person who would remain in his 
household with him after Minerva should go north 
with me. There were four of us in the house. 

The second evening that I sat with the young ladies 
—about nine o’clock in the evening—Mr. Nelson came 
in with the observation that the water was rising 
quite rapidly. 

“If it should be a great flood,” said he, “we shall 
be compelled to leave the house. There has not been 
higher water in five years than there is now. It is 
rising more rapidly than during the day. We have 
yet room for a few feet more, and we will await the 
issue.” 

“It is such a terrible night, father, that we cannot 
leave,” said Minerva. ‘‘The clouds are so heavy, 
and the darkness is so intense, we could not possibly 
get through the woods to the village to-night.” 

“Not to the village, my daughter,” he replied, | 
calmly, ‘‘ but we can reach the solid earth. Wecan 
bear the pelting of the storm better than the fury of 
the current. I shall never run the risk again that I 
run when good old Jake was drowned.” 

“T have learned to trust the river in spite of the 
dreadful tales which old residents tell. I have lived 
upon this island all my life, and have never seen it 
overflowed,” Minerva answered. 

Perhaps she did not wish toawaken my fears. Per- 
haps the history of her brief life was a sufficient evi- 
dence to her that the common tales of floods were 
exaggerations, She spoke, at all events, in con- 
fidence. 

‘Is the island then, sometimes overflowed?” I 
asked. 

* Sometimes,” said Mr. Nelson, “ though not often. 
Asmy daughter says, she has lived here all her life, 
and never seen the water cover it, And yet nineteen 
years ago there was six feet of water above the very 
spot where we are sitting to-night. I had only a lit- 

tle low cabin at the time; the water came down unex- 
1 estedly from the mountains above, and my wife and 
myself, with an old servant, constituted the family, 
I became alarmed lest the cabin should be swept 
away. There was no bridge then, and my boat be- 
came loosened and was carried off by the current. I 
thought I could swim to the shore, and made prepara- 
tion for doing so, when good old Jake declared that 
he would go in my place. He was a muscular negro, 


four o’clock in the afternoon. He made a manly effort, 
and there before my eyes was swept to his grave. 
The current was too swift for him. I saw him go 
down with feelings as strong as though he had been 
my brother. Poor old Jake! he gave his life for me; 
and though his skin was black, a warm heart beat be- 
neath it, and I cherish his memory as one of the 
family.” 

‘And how did you escape?” I asked, as he paused. 
I dared not venture into the current after seeing 
him go down, and about six o’clock our condition was 
discovered by some men upon the shore, who pro- 
cured a boat and took us away. Even that was a 
work of the greatest difficulty, the water ran so rapid- 
ly, and carried so much drift wood. An hour later it 
would have been impossible. Houses, cattle, trees, 
rafts, everything was swept away at the time, and 
the horror of that flood makes me unnecessarily cau- 
tious, perhaps. Ishalkerr upon the safe side, if I err 
atall. I must make my observations often.” 

He went out to take another look at the water. I 
began to feel a little uneasy. I wished that we were 
all safe upon the main land, and my uneasiness ap- 
peared in my actions as well as in my words. 

“You must not be surprised at father’s anxiety,” 
Minerva said, noticing mine, ‘‘The night is so dark, 
and the recollection of that time so vividin his mind. 
I have no fears at present. We aresafe till morning, 
at any rate. I have seen higher water than this.” 

“ We have a bridge, too,”’ observed her sister. 

It seemed very unnatural that young ladies should 
object to caution, even though excessive. I attribut- 
ed it toa desire to check my anxiety—really it was a 
coufidence begotten of similar floods, They had an- 
nually seen their father exhibiting the same alarm, 
and seen the water reach a certain height and then 
go down again. 

“Father is just so cautious every time there isa 
flood; do not let his uneasiness disturb you.” 

** We have no such storms as this at the North,” I 
said, standing at the door and looking into the pour- 
ing rain, “ and it affects me unpleasantly, I will al- 
low. I never saw anything like it in my life before.” 


“ The river if not affected much by the storms here ; 
it depends upon the rain on the mountains. The 
river rises the highest sometimes after a season of 
beautiful weather here in the valley.” 

‘We cannot tell how far this storm may reach. 
Every little adds something to the general volume, 
and this is no little that we are getting to-night.” 

In a few minutes Mr. Nelson returned, took off his 
rubber coat and hung it upon the peg by the stove, 
and stood in deep thought for a minute by the window. 
“What report can you make now, Mr. Nelson?” I 
asked. 

* There is a dreadful roaring; it seems to me that 
I never heard anything like it,—at least not since the 
great flood nineteen years ago. Perhaps the dark- 
ness oi the night, and the feeling which it inspires, 
blind me to the true state of affuirs—I was thinking. 
It isa dreadful alternative to havé to go out in this 
storm, yet my mind is made up to begin preparations. 
I cannot consent to run the least risk. The water is 
now rising at the rate ofa footan hour. In six hours, 
at the present rate, it will be three feet deep in this 
room, and there will not be a dry foot of land upon 
theisland. We should be safe probably in the cham- 
ber, but I don’t care to risk it. We will make pre- 
parations at once, Minerva,” he said, speaking to his 
daughter. ‘Point out the perishable things, and I 
will put them in the chambers.” 

“T shall make no objections; Iam willing to try 
the storm rather than become a prisoner in the upper 
rooms of the house.” 

“Let me assist you, Mr. Nelson. I am anxious to 
get away as soon as possible.” 

‘We have plenty of time—don’t be in the least un- 
easy. Iexpect Mr. Dane back with the boat; he 
ought to have come before dark. I loaned it to save 
him his sheep, and shall lose my own in consequence 
if the water continues to rise. They areon the lower 
end of the island, and are now cut off by the lower 
land between here and there being already covered.” 

After that we were occupied for an hour in getting 
various articles into the chambers, out of reach of the 
water. Mr. Nelson again put on his coat and stood 
at the door. 

“T am sorry to ask you to go out into a rain like 
this, Mr. Blake, but if you will stand here and make 
observations by the glare of the lightning, you will 
be convinced, I think, that we had better remain no 
longer. The storm makes it all the more fearful, but 
you will see that the waters are terrible enough.” 

I stood by his side and observed for a moment how 
the water had risen since dark. The roaring sound 
seemed to me frightful, as though great torrents were 
coming down from the mountains, water piled on 
water, pressing it with fearful force through the val- 
ley. The flashes of lightning gave usa view of the 
bridge and the current that swept underneath it. 

** You will see that the further end of the bridge is 
already covered with a few inches of water, and the 
centre is hardly a foot above it. When the current 
reaches the plank, it will float the covering entirely 
away, and as my boat is gone, I submit to your judg- 
ment whether we shall wait any longer.” 

“ Let us hasten,” was my answer; “the storm is 
nothing when we consider the danger of the flood.” 
I turned and stepped into the house. 

*‘ Minerva,” I said, ‘‘ we havenotime to lose. Pro- 
tect yourself as well as you can—you shall have my 
umbrella and Rosa will take yours. If you have no 
fears, humor my discretion, and come at once. The 
bridge is in danger, and the boat is gone.” 

A new feeling shot through her soul at mention of 





and a better swimmer than myself. It was about 


the door together, and walked hastily along the road 
to the bridge. 

“Mercy! what a night!” 

See, sister,”’ answered Minerva; “ the water is up 
to the bridge! I have never seen anything like this.” 


“ Hurry, hurry! the planks tremble under the 
pressure already. We have started just in season. 
Another half hour—” 

I reached out my hand and drew him hastily back, 
as the whole centre of the bridge groaned heavily, 
clung tremblingly fora moment, and then went down 
the stream. 

“Heaven protect us!” ejaculated Mr. Nelson. 
“Our own hands can do nothing more!” 

The feeling that came over me as the last link 
which connected us to the main land was swept 
away, was one of absolute terror. The scene was 
new, and the tale which Mr. Nelson told of the great 
fluod, and the accounts which I had read, lent a feel- 
ing of horror to the situation, which was intense. 
Then the rolling of the thunder, the quick, fearful 
flashes of lightning, the roaring of the waters, the 
driving of the storm, and the awful mass of drift 
wood that went madly past in the current, inspired 
me with a sense of the power around us, andour own 
nothingness. 

“ Our only refuge is the house; God grant that it 
prove a secure one, my children! Back to the house 
to take whatever comes.” 

“ Look for the boat, father; perhaps Mr. Dane has 
left it and gone again.” 

He started for the usual landing place of the boat 
and we returned to the house. It was a substantial 
frame structure, and might weather the storm; time 
would tell. 

“TI hope he will find the boat.” 

“We can go safely toland ifhedoes. IfI had been 
less confident, we should have been over the bridge. 
I cannot forgive myself,” said Minerva, 

“ There has been no delay on that account,” I re- 
turned quickly; “no one is to blame. Can we not 
make a signal and get help from the shore?” 

“ There is no one living near to see it. It is all for- 
est for a mile along the bank, and the village is three 
miles away. No one would think of our being in 
danger.” 

“ But Mr. Dane—” 

“The boat is not there,” said Mr. Nelson, coming 
in at the door; ‘“‘and we have no hope butin the 
strength of the house. Light the lantern, Rosa, and 
swing it at the chamber window for a signal.” 

I went out into the storm to watch the flood. With 
all its danger it had a fascination, more perhaps be- 
cause of the danger. What a bellowing of the ele- 
ments! You haye lived in Kentucky, and perhaps 
seen something like it. Grand and terrific, yet a 
mockery to me there. It came with its power, and 
stretched its awful current between me and the 
dearest hopes of my life. As the waters rose and 
narrowed the compass of solid earth which I might 
claim as my own, the current of hope rolled back in 
my soul—back, till it was as gloomy and awful within 
as without. There was a tumult there! Could I 
breast that current? Iwas a strong swimmer, but 
the form of the old man who had died in encounter- 
ing it rose up to haunt me. I resolved to venture in 
one moment, and the next shut the resolution from 
my mind. Yet, sooner than see these people swept 
away by the flood, I would take my chances in the 
current. Such was my resolve. I spoke to Mr. Nel- 
son, told him of my strength, of my resolution. It 
was madness, he replied, and he would never consent 
to the trial. 

Still came the volume of water down from the 
mountains—down from the clouds—and still no help 
from the shore, and no signal answering ours. The 
floor of the house was flooded, and we took refuge in 
the chambers. As the water came into the house we 
could watch it rise, see it walk higher and higher up 
the ceiling, coming nearer and nearer to us. 

“It is rising more rapidly than I calculated,” ob- 
served Mr. Nelson; “there is already three feet of 
water in the kitchen.” 

It is true that five hours had passed away—hours 
of agony, of dreadful suspense—hours such as I hope 
never to see again. But it was yet exceedingly dark, 
and the storm continued unabated. ; 

“T hope the underpinning will stand. I think the 
house trembles! Do you feel any motion?” 

He spoke tome. I remained silent, endeavoring to 
feel the faintest evidence that such was the case. 

*¢ It trembles !”” 

I was stunned with this new danger. We were 
standing upon the stairs, and spoke low, yet our 
voices were heard in the chamber above. Rosa 
screamed frantically, and came and implored her 
father tosave her. The old man took her in his arms. 
O! what would he have given in that hour to have 
been able to place her safely beyond the mad power 
of the flood! 

“Weare in the hands of God, my child. I will 
protect you as long as he gives me the power. There 
is no immediate danger. Be calm—I will warn you 
in season.” 

““Mr. Nelson,” I said, determinedly, for my mind 
was made up, “ if we remain here we shall all perish. 
I am going for help.” 

"No, I will never consent. My life is not so valu- 
able as yours, and I know the country better. I will 
go myself. Look, Rosa, and see if there is a signal 
on the shore.” 

She ran to the window, and answered in a moment, 
“ There is no signal, father.” 

I immediately walked down the stairs into the 
water, through the front door, divested myself of 





the bridge, and in five minutes we all stepped out of 


Nelson called me; he came after me; even Minerva 
plunged through the water to detain me from the 
mad attempt. But I had formed a resolution. In- 
evitable death was staring us in the face; I could 
endure it no longer while there was the remotest 
prospect of relief. The current and I would fight it 
out. 

The lightning told me my course, and the drift 
wood might help as well as harm me. In the provi- 
dence of God it helped me more. When I had buffet- 
ed the current till I was exhausted, and verily 
thought I must go down, a floating board gave me 
rest. I went down the stream with the current, but 
I neared the shore. After resting upon the board, 
finding that it prevented my making headway, I 
abandoned it, and trusted to my strength again. It 
was fortunate that I had much to rely upon, for it 
was a terrible battle that I fought in the darkness and 
the storm, with the swollen current of the Tennessee. 
I reached the shore a mile below the island, and for- 
tunately near Mr. Dane’s residence. 

I gave myself nota moment for rest, but hastened 
to make known the situation of Mr. Nelson’s family 
on the island. In ten minutes I had put on a dry 
suit of clothes, walked to where the boat was fasten- 
ed, with Mr. Dane, and shoved from shore. 

“The thought never occurred to me that they 
would need the boat; it is astonishing how the water 
has risen since dark!” 

“ Heaven grant that we be in season!” 

It was the burden of my thought. I should have 
felt so much, knowing of the peril of any family; it 
is not strange that I felt it intensely under the cir- 
cumstances. 

We rowed up the river through the thick darkness, 
slowly, though we bent all our energies to the work. 
It seemed very slowly tome. Probably-not less than 
an hour elapsed after I started before we reached the 
island—now, alas! an island no longer. The current 
of the river swept it in every part, and the house, 
wherein was gathered so much of interest to me, had 
disappeared. We could not be mistaken in the locali- 
ty—Mr. Dane was familiar with it—yet now it was a 
desolate waste of water. 

“Ts it possible that they received assistance from 
shore in my absence?” I asked, anxious to find some- 
thing upon which to rest a hope. 

“We should see lights if they had. No, they have 
been swept away in the house.” 

How I cursed every drop of water in the valley! 
Had I then lost so much, and had they suffered death 
in the flood? What could I do? 

“ They will cling to the house, and we must find 
them,” I said, with desperate resolution. 

“The boat cannot live in the main current—we 
have not been near the current as yet.” 

“But perhaps the house has not gone into the cur- 
rent. There is drift wood upon this side. There isa 
possibility of our reaching them yet, and I shall never 
give over the attempt while a possibility remains.” 


“You shall have my assistance to the extent of my 
power. Great God! if I had only known! It is all 
weighing upon me. I ought to have taken back the 
boat.” 

Down the river we went, as rapidly as current and 
oars could bear us. The rain ceased to fall, and there 
was adim shadowy light upon the water. The first 
faint rays of morning light came from the east. 
Would the rays of hope also cheer my soul of night? 
Or would there be a deeper darkness as the sun 
climbed the heavens? Down we went,—hoping— 
watching—almost believing. We were a mile below 
Mr. Dane’s residence, when we came in sight of the 
floating house. 

Lid O—ho y? 

Some one called, otherwise we should have passed 
it. We were looking constantly toward the maiu 
current, and the voices came from the direction of the 
shore, The house had turned upon its side—rather 
upon one corner—and settled deep into the water. 
Mr. Nelson and his daughter clung to the corner 
above water, and were yet not more than six feet 
from its surface. What weight settled it so deeply I 
could not divine. Minerva waved her hardkerchief, 
and my heart beat with more than an earthly joy asI 
settled to the oars for their deliverance. I trembled 
in the great thankfulness of that hour, for the float- 
ing house could be easily reached, and they could 
safely descend into the boat. 

“Steady! don’t be excited. You will break your 
oars, man,” said Dane tome. ‘“ They are perfectly 
safe now, and I thank Heaven that they are!” 

I could not answer, and Icould not keepcalm. We 
placed the boat alongside the house, took them safely 
into it, and half an hour after sat ina group around 
a cheerful fire in Mr. Dane’s house. Minerva had 
not spoken; her feelings mastered her—feelings of 
thankfulness, God bless her! that I was safe, and not 
for her own deliverance. 

**We never expected to see you again,” said Mr. 
Nelson, speaking tome, “It is a great wonder how 
you succeeded in getting through the current in that 
storm.” 

**The good angels held him up!” said Minerva, and 
I blessed the weakness that moved her to throw her 
arms around my neck, and weep upon my shoulder. 
They were consecrated tears. 

““Your courage saved us,” he continued; “we 
should have perished but for you.” 

“ The good angels held him up!” 

She repeated the words, and I thanked her for it in 
my heart. I bless her now, the more perhaps, be- 
cause she has gone to dwell with the angels. She 
was an angel by my side for thirty years, and I hope 
soon to walk the green fields, holding her hand—the 
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green fields where no floods come! 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
“BWHET FROM THE RAIN.” 





BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


Bee the clouds melt! Drink the wild, sweet air! 
Stand in the moist greensward, 

Loose on the breeze thy beautiful hair, 
And gaze on the glory abroad. 


Doming the west is a blue intense, 
Whence the golden sunbeams march, 

And pour in a flood through the bright suspense 
Of the rainbow's triumphal arch. 


Over the east that is rosy and dim, 
It trembles, fades, bright again; 
And stretches from horizon rim to rim 
O'er the earth that is sweet from the rain. 





There ‘s a musical clangor of swollen rills 
That plunge in a foamy whirl; 

And piles of cumuli crown the hills 
With coronets pink and pearl. 


The swallows sweep round in a mystic ring; 
How their wings glimmer and glisten! 
Hark to the trees’ low whispering: 
Oaks of Dodona, I listen! 


> 





. 
(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
“COSIE.” 


eee 
BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 





Four o’clock of a hot summer afternoon, I was 
tired with work and weary with care, and coming to 
a standstill through sheer exhaustion, I leaned my el- 
bows on the window-sill, and with my back to a pile 
of papers and manuscripts upon the table, looked out 
upon the prospect of yards, alleys and sheds which 
were spread before my gaze, and prayed for a cool 
breeze to relieve the sultry atmosphere. 

As my eyes wandered over the narrow, dingy space, 
they rested upon one spot with a sensation of satis- 
faction. It was a window opposite mine, upon the 
other side of a shed stretched with clothes-lines. It 
was a relief to look at it, for it was trellised with green 
vines, and they the only living green within sight. 

I had watched the progress of their growth, from 
the time when a young girl had placed a box of earth 
upon the shed below the window, scattered it with 
seeds and watered it, until the time when she had 
worked there for a long half hour, one day, tying up 
the vines. They were morning glory vines, and 
every dawn were starred with pink and purple toss- 
ing blooms. But at noon the bright, airy caps were 
all closed, and that afternoon there was no air to stir 
the broad, green leaves. 

Before the vines had grown so tall, I used to watch 
the young girl sewing at the window. She was not 
pretty, and there was nothing romantic about her; 
I used to watch her just because she sat there, and 


, there was usually no other living creature in sight. 


But since the vines had grown so high, I could not 
see her, and I could only wonder whether or not she 
was still there. 

But that afternoon a new feature was introduced 
upon the scene. It was a little, snow-white kitten, 
which crept out through the foliage, and commenced 
to explore the shed—daintily stepping here and thero, 
pecring with round, bright eyes into every corner, 
snuffing at the hot boards, and finally sitting down 
on its haunches, and purring contentedly in the sun- 
shine. It was a very pretty little thing, and I am 
fond of pets, so I called: 

“ Kitty, Kitty!” 

Kitty looked up, surveyed me for a moment, and 
thinking, perhaps, that it might be part of the wood- 
work to the window, came over to investigate. With, 
evidently, no experience in danger, she mounted the 
window-seat, and inquisitively smelled my face. I 
stroked her diminutive back, and talked to her as.I 
talked to my bird—a jolly bob-o’-link which my little 
brother had reared in the country for me a year be- 
fore. In fact, I was delighted, for the little stranger 
gave me the moment of relaxation for which I was 
suffering. She was so astonishingly pretty, too, with 
her snow-white, fur-like silk, her tiny proportions, 
and charming confidence. Suddenly there came @ 
quick call from the opposite window: 

“ Cosie Y”’ 

The tone was gne of alarm. The kitten’s mistress 
had evidently missed her, and feared that she was 
lost. I instantly put the little thing out upon the 
shed, and she trotted over to the opposite window, 
and disappeared among the vines. There was the 
faint sound of a welcoming voice, and the episode 
was passed. 

It was a long, wearisome summer forme; day after 
day I sat at my table, pen in hand, and composed 
stories, with no change for evening but the task of 
inventing capital for the next day. The exhaustion, 
depression of spirits and bodily sufferings, which 
every hard-pushed writer knows, preyed upon me 
until I was in a wretched state, mind and body, and 
often prayed to be dead. 

But every little while, through that dreary season, 
the white kitten made a moment of pleasure for me. 
It would come patting across the long board which 


ran from window to window, and leap suddenly to | 


the sill beside me, to be hailed by me as fairy visitor. 

Even when the chilly fall rains came, it would 
make its appearance upon the stone ledge outside 
the window, and mew to be let in. I think then that 
it was more a delight to me than ever. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
“SWEET FROM THE RAIN.” 


een 
BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 
eee 


See the clouds melt! Drink the wild, sweet air! 
Stand in the moist greensward, 

Loose on the breeze thy beautiful hair, 
And gaze on the glory abroad. 


Doming the west is a blue intense, 
Whence the golden sunbeams march, 

And pour in a flood through the bright suspense 
Of the rainbow's triumphal arch. 


Over the east that is rosy and dim, 
It trembles, fades, brightens again; 
And stretches from horizon rim to rim 
O’er the earth that is sweet from the rain. 


There's a musical clangor of swollen rills 
That plunge in a foamy whirl; 

And piles of cumuli crown the hills 
With coronets pink and pearl. 


The swallows sweep round in a mystic ring; 
How their wings glimmer and glisten! 
Hark to the trees’ low whispering: 
Oaks of Dodona, I listen! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
“COSIE.” 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 





Four o’clock of a hot summer afternoon. I was 
tired with work and weary with care, and coming to 
a standstill through sheer exhaustion, I leaned my el- 
bows on the window-sill, and with my back to a pile 
of papers and manuscripts upon the table, looked out 
upon the prospect of yards, alleys and sheds which 
were spread before my gaze, and prayed for a cool 
breeze to relieve the sultry atmosphere. 

Asmy eyes wandered over the narrow, dingy space, 
they rested upon one spot with a sensation of satis- 
faction. It was a window opposite mine, upon the 
other side of a shed stretched with clothes-lines. It 
was a relief to look at it, for it was trellised with green 
vines, and they the only living green within sight. 

I had watched the progress of their growth, from 
the time when a young girl had placed a box of earth 
upon the shed below the window, scattered it with 
seeds and watered it, until the time when she had 
worked there for a long half hour, one day, tying up 
the vines. They were morning glory vines, and 
every dawn were starred with pink and purple toss- 
ing blooms. But at noon the bright, airy caps were 
all closed, and that afternoon there was no air to stir 
the broad, green leaves. 

Before the vines had grown so tall, I used to watch 
the young girl sewing at the window. She was not 
pretty, and there was nothing romantic about her; 
I used to watch her just because she sat there, and 
there was usually no other living creature in sight. 
But since the vines had grown so high, I could not 
see her, and I could only wonder whether or not she 
was still there. 

But that afternoon a new feature was introduced 
upon the scene. It was a little, snow-white kitten, 
which crept out through the foliage, and commenced 
to explore the shed—daintily stepping here and thero, 
peering with round, bright eyes into every corner, 
snuffing at the hot boards, and finally sitting down 
on its haunches, and purring contentedly in the sun- 
shine. It was avery pretty little thing, and I am 
fond of pets, so I called: 

“ Kitty, Kitty!” 

Kitty looked up, surveyed me for a moment, and 
thinking, perhaps, that it might be part of the wood- 
work to the window, came over to investigate. With, 
evidently, no experience in danger, she mounted the 
window-seat, and inquisitively smelled my face. I 
stroked her diminutive back, and talked to her as,I 
talked to my bird—a jolly bob-o’-link which my little 
brother had reared in the country for me a year be- 
fore. In fact, I was delighted, for the little stranger 
gave me the moment of relaxation for which I was 
suffering. She was so astonishingly pretty, too, with 
her snow-white, fur-like silk, her tiny proportions, 
and charming confidence. Suddenly there came a 
quick call from the opposite window: 

“ Cosie!” 

The tone was gne of alarm. The kitten’s mistress 
had evidently missed her, and feared that she was 
lost. Iinstantly put the little thing out upon the 
shed, and she trotted over to the opposite window, 
and disappeared among the vines. There was the 
faint sound of a welcoming voice, and the episode 
was passed. 

It was a long, wearisome summer forme; day after 
day I sat at my table, pen in hand, and composed 
stories, with no change for evening but the task of 
inventing capital for the next day. The exhaustion, 
depression of spirits and bodily sufferings, which 
every hard-pushed writer knows, preyed upon me 
until I was in a wretched state, mind and body, and 
often prayed to be dead. 

But every little while, through that dreary season, 
the white kitten made a moment of pleasure for me. 
It would come patting across the long board which 
ran from window to window, and leap suddenly to 
the sill beside me, to be hailed by me as fairy visitor. 

Even when the chilly fall rains came, it would 
make its appearance upon the stone ledge outside 
the window, and mew to be letin. I think then that 


In October the vines grew thin before the opposite 
window; and as I sat at work, sometimes resting my 
aching head upon my hand, I would see the eyes of 
Cosie’s mistress peering at me through the russet 
leaves. I fancied that there was more than curiosity 
in her glance ; I imagined that I read theresympathy ; 
and after a while I found that I had formed the habit 
of looking up in expectation of those pitying eyes. 
Often I would not see them, only a rather pale pro- 
file, as the girl stitched at the work pinned upon her 
knee, the brown vines screening her so that I could 
only make out that she usually looked as tired as I 
felt. Ifshe felt any interest in me, I certainly re- 
turned it. I used to watch her more and more, and 
I finally brought myself to ask my boarding-mistress 
if she knew who she was. She said: 

“A Miss Edwin, a pant and coat-maker for Brown 
& Smith—a very good girl.” 

That was all I wanted to know, and that afternoon 
I ventured to buy a late rosebush, blooming in its 
pot, and send it to Miss Edwin with my card. I was 
not afraid to have her inquire who I was; indeed, I 
intended to soon seek her acquaintance. The next 
morning I saw the rose upon her window-sill, in tho 
bright, pale sunshine, for the dead vines had been 
quite torn down, and the box of earth taken away. 

All this time Cosie had been growing and having 
new experiences. Much larger as the fall proceeded 
than she had been when I first saw her, she would 
sit on the shed in sunny days, and watch with inter- 
ested eyes the flocks of martins that wheeled about a 
martin-house in the distance; and often I would see 
her steadily eyeing the pig who d them- 
selves on the eaves. She sometimes went on explor- 
ing trips along the fences and over the neighboring 
sheds, or descended into the yards, where, meeting 
with rather unceremonious treatment from the ser- 
vant-maids from the adjoining kitchens, she would 
flee back to safe quarters at the slightest alarm. For- 
tunately for her independence, the shed was almost 
entirely her undisputed territory, for it was seldom 
used for drying clothes. 

On the last day of November I met with great suc- 
cess in one of my pecuniary plans. I received three 
hundred dollars for a short prize story. Besides this, 
I was offered a profitable pecuniary engagement on the 
Flag of our Union, the best literary paper in Boston. 

My overwork was at an end. Employed by the 
Flag of our Union I need never live in the wretched 
hand-to-mouth fashion I had always known. My 
troubles were done with, and I was in high jubilee. 

Looking up I saw Cosie pattering across the shed, 
and looking beyond Cosie, Isaw her mistress’s pale 
face. I stopped with a feeling of reproach for my 
sudden exuberance of spirit. Now I was able to show 
Miss Edwin any mark of sympathy I might wish. 

What should it be? Should I buy her a piano? 
perhaps she couldn’t play upon it. Should I hire a 
band of musicians to perform under her window all 
day to cheer her as she worked? but that wasn’t 
practicable, because the men to be beneath her win- 
dow, would have to sit on the shed. What wonder- 
ful thing should I do to make glad the heart of the 
poor little girl who was stitching her life into the 
broadcloth shesewed upon? Suddenly I was startled 
by a terrible crash. I turned in alarm. 

Having opened the window to let in Cosie, I had 
forgotten her. Perceiving my pre-occupation, she 
had taken advantage of the opportunity to gratify a 
long cherished wish. Jerry, my bob-o’-link, was the 
object of that wish. 

With one desperate dash she had sprung at the 
cage, dragged him through the wires, and, as I turn- 
ed, rushed past me out at the window, leaving upon 
the sill, as she fled, a tuft of bloody brown feathers. 

With an exclamation, I sprang after her. I thought 
more of my bird than of anything else in the world; 
and if I had laid hands upon his captoress in that 
first rash moment, I should certainly have dashed her 
brains out. But the ungrateful little sprite flew out 
of sight before I had leaped the window ledge. 

Instantly the window opposite was thrown open. 
Miss Edwin appeared, holding up the sash with both 
slight hands, and looking very pale. 

“Mr. Howe, she has caught your bird?” she ex- 
claimed. 

“ Yes,”’ I answered, rather curtly. 

“T amsosorry! whatcan I do? Will you come 
around to the door, and come ina moment? Please 
do! Iwant to speak to you.” 

I bowed, leaped back into my room, took my hat, and 
&@ moment after appeared at Miss Edwin’s door, a lit- 
tle flurried, but quite ready to hear anything she had 
to say to me. 

“If there is anything I can do to repair your loss,” 
she began, ‘‘tell me. You valued your bird, I know; 
he was beautiful. 1 have heard him sing all summer. 
I would give the world if Cosie hadn’t caught him, 
but if you will tell me anything I can do in repara- 
tion for this loss, I shall be only too glad to do it!” 

She was evidently far more shocked about what 
had happened than I was, and took the matter much 
more seriously than did I, regretful as I felt. Though 
she was not pretty, I saw that she had very beauti- 
ful, earnest eyes, and that she was even paler and 
sadder than I had thought her. 

‘‘ Never mind the bird,” said I, ‘‘ you have trouble 
and sorrow enough without fretting about that; be- 
sides, it’s my own fault, letting Cosie into my room, 
and not watching her. Pardon me, you must think 
me very brusque, but, Miss Edwin, you know we 
have a tacit acquaintance—yvuu have pitied me at 
my wearisome labors this past summer, and I have 
admired and respected you for your courage and pa- 
tience. Ido, indeed, admire and respect you very 








it was more a delight to me than ever. 


than I have known, will you not share them with 
me?” 

“How?” she stammered. 

“Be my wife. I’m an odd fellow, but I am a good 
one; I never did anything in my life but what I had 
as lief tell you of as not, and I’ve a heart, though 
I’m perhaps a little rough in winning a girl, through 
want of practice in such matters. But you shan’t be 
sorry for it if youtrust me. Will you?” 

I didn’t get my answer then, for Nellie Edwin was 
scared half out of her wits, but I got it finally, and it 
was thoright one. Jerry, my ill-fated bird, was re- 
covered before much mangled, and 1 had him stuffed 
and mounted upon a bracket in our sitting-room. 
Cosie is forgiven, and reigns triumphant in the house. 
Ofcourse I forgave her, for she brought me my wife. 





Biographical Portfolio. 


(Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.} 
BY. JEREMIAH COLBURN. 
COLONEL ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 

A SOLDIER in the continental army of the American 
Revolution, aid-de-camp to General Washington, and 
first secretary of the treasury of the United States, 
was born on the island of Nevis, British West Indies, 
January 1ith, 1757. He was placed, at the early 
age of twelve years, in the counting-room of Nicho- 
las Cruger, a wealthy merchant of St. Croix. He 
came to this country with his mother in 1772, landing 
at Boston, in the autumn of that year. Being a lad 
endowed with more than ordinary intellect, his 
fondness for study attracted the notice of his friends, 
who decided to send him to New York, to secure the 
advantages of a thorough education. In 1772, at the 
age of sixteen, he accompanied his mother to New 
York; and was at once placed ‘at a school in Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey, under the tuition of Francis Bar- 
ber, who afterwards became a distinguished officer of 
the Revolution. 

At the close of a year, he entered King’s College, 
now Columbia College, in New York, in which he 
remained for three years, giving the most intense ap- 
plication to study. In 1773, at the commencement of 
the controversy with Great Britain, the youthful 
student took great interest in political discussions, 
and at the age of seventeen he appeared as a speaker 
at public meetings, and wrote several political 
pamphlets, which exhibited such evidence ofintellect 
and sound judgment, that they were ascribed to Mr. 
John Jay. 

In 1775, at the age of eighteen, he entered the 
army as a captain ofa provincial company ofartillery, 
having devoted himself to the study of that particular 
branch of service; and in that capacity he fought at 
White Plains, having previously been engaged in the 
battle of Long Island, in which our troops under 
Washington were forced toretreat. Hamilton’s ability 
as an officer first attracted the attention of General 
Greene, when on his way to the headquarters of 
General Washington. Passing through a field—then 
on the outskirts of the present city of New York, now 
known as “the Park,” in the centre of that city, he 
stopped to observe the manceuvres of a provincial 
company of artillery, and was struck with their able 
performances, and with the’ tact and talent of their 
youthful commander, who was apparently about 
twenty years of age, small in person and stature, but 
remarkable for his alert and manly bearing. Gen- 
eral Greene was an able tactician, and quick to 
observe and appreciate any correct display of military 
science. A short conversation sufficed to convince 
him that the youth before him had a mind of no or- 
dinary grasp and quickness. He invited him to his 
quarters, and from that time cultivated his friend- 
ship. 

Hamilton was with his company throughout the 
campaign. On the Raritan, at the battles of Tren- 
ton and Princeton, his artillery rendered efficient aid. 
On his reaching Morristown, his original company of 
a hundred men was reduced, by the accidents of war, 
to twenty-five. On the first of March, 1777, General 
Washington appointed him one of his aids, with the 
rank of lieutenant colonel. He was Washington’s 
chief secretary and confidential aid until 1781; and 
throoughout the campaign, which terminated in the 
capture of Lord Cornwallis, he commanded a battalion 
of light infantry. At Monmouth and at Yorktown, 
under General Lafayette, he fought bravely. 

“The relation of Hamilton to Washington, as a 
member of his military family, was suddenly brought 
to a termination at headquarters on the Hudson in 
February, 1781. The difference arose in a momen- 
tary forgetfulness of temper on the part of Washing- 
ton. For some purpose of consultation, he required 
the presence of Hamilton, who was detained from 
keeping the appointment at the instant, for it appears 
to have been a delay of but a few moments. Wash- 
ington, however, was impatient, and meeting Hamil- 
ton at the head of the stairs, angrily exclaimed, 
‘Colonel Hamilton, you have kept me waiting at 
the head of the stairs these ten minutes; I must tell 
you, sir, you treat me with disrespect.’ Hamilton 
firmly replied, ‘I am not conscious of it, sir; but 
since you have thought it necessary to tell me 80, we 
part.’ ‘Very well,’ or something to that effect, and 
the friends separated.” 

General Washington immediately opened the way 
for Hamilton’s continuance at his post of secretary, 
but the latter declined, without any feeling of 
asperity, the offer of the position. Writing at this 
time to General Schuyler, Hamilton says, “The 


slender abilities and less integrity. His popularity 

has often been essential to the safety of America, and 

is still of great importance to it. These consider- 

ations have influenced my past conduct respecting 

him, and will influence my future. I think it neces- 

sary he should be supported.” 

Hamilton was now desirous to resume active ser- 

vice in the army, and shortly after received the 

command of a New York battalion of light infantry, 

which he led manfully at the siege of Yorktown. 

The detachment of the American army was command- 

ed by General Lafayette; and Colonel Hamilton, at 

his own earnest request, led the advanced corps, 

consisting of two battalions. He was anxious to sig- 

nalize himself at this crowning act of the war by some 
distinguished exerciss of bravery; and when at an 
advanced period of the approaches, a redoubt was to 
be stormed, he solicited the forlorn;hope from General 
Washington. Advancing to the charge at the point 
of the bayonet, exposed to a heavy fire, he struggled 
through the ditch, and surmounting the defences, 
took the work in the most brilliant manner. 

The war being brought to anend, Hamilton turned 
his attention to the law, and in 1782, was admitted to 
practise at the bar of the Supreme Court of New 
York. In July, 1782, he was elected a member of 
Congress. He was chairman of the finance com- 
mittee which reported in favor of providing a sinking 
fund to pay the national debt. In 1786, he was 
chosen a member of the assembly of New York, and 
in 1787, a delegate to the convention, for the purpose 
of forming a Federal Constitution. His pen was 
always busy upon national subjects, and he did much 
with others, in preparing the people in favor of the 
adoption of the constitetion. Upon the organization 
ofthe government in 1789, Washington appointed 
him Secretary of the Treasury. His great financial 
abilities rendered important service to the adminis- 
tration of Washington from the period of his ap- 
pointment until his resignation in 1795, when he was 
succeeded by Oliver Wolcott, Jr., of Connecticut. 
After his retirement from the cabinet, Hamilton re- 
turned to the practice of his profession, and was 
engaged in many of the most important trials before 
the Supreme Court. 

In the winter of 1803, he became involved in a 
political dispute with Colonel Aaron Burr, Vice- 
President of the United States, who addressed a let- 
ter to Hamilton, requiring his acknowledgment or 
denial of the use of any expression derogatory to the 
honor of Colonel Burr. This demand was deemed 
inadmissable, and a duel was the consequence. 

The parties met on the eleventh of July, 1804, at 
Weehawken, on the west bank of the Hudson River. 
Hamilton was mortally wounded. He was taken 
across the river to the residence of Mr. Bayard, near 
Greenwich, where he expired soon after the arrival 
of his wife and children. 

William P. Van Ness was the second of Burr, and 
was accompanied by Matthew L. Davis. Nathaniel 
Pendleton was Hamilton’s second, accompanied by 
Doctor Hosack. At the first fire Hamilton fell. He 
died on the afternoon of July 12th, 1804, in the forty- 
eighth year of his age. 





THE CHILD AT THE TOMB. 

At the Smyrna, the burial ground of the Arme- 
nians like that of the Moslem, is removed a short dis- 
tance from the town, is sprinkled with green trees, 
and is a favorite resort not only with the bereaved, 
but with them whose sorrowful feelings are thus 
deeply overcast. I met one morning a little girl with 
a half-playful countenance, beaming blue eyes and 
sunny looks, bearing in one hand a small cup of 
china, and in the other a wreath of flowers. Feeling 
a very natural curiosity to know what she could do 
with these bright things in a place that seemed to 
partake so much ofsadness, I watched her light mo- 
tions. Reaching a retired grave, covered with a plain 
marble slab, she emptied the seed—which it appeared 
the cup contained—into the slight cavities which had 
been scooped out in the corners of the level tablet, and 
laid the wreath on its pure surface. 

“ And why,” I inquired, “my sweet little girl, do 
you put seed in those little bowls there?” 

* It is to bring the birds here,” she replied, with a 
half-wondering look; ‘‘they will light on this tree, 
when they have eaten the seed and sing.” 

“To whom do they sing—to you, or toeach other?” 

“O no,” she replied, “to my sister—she sleeps 
here.” 

“But your sister is dead.” 

““O yes sir; but she hears the birds sing.” 

“ Well, if she does hear the birds sing, she cannot 
see that wreath of flowers.” 

‘She knows I put it there. I told her before they 
took her away from our house I would come and see 
her every morning.” 

“You must,” I continued, ‘‘ have loved that sister 
very much; but you will never talk with her any 
more—never see her again.” ec 

“Yes sir,” she replied, with a brightened look; 
** T shall see her in heaven.” 

“ But she has gone to heaven already, I trust.” 

‘‘No; she stops under this tree till they bring me 
here, and then we are going to heaven together.” 





AN ANSWER WANTED—Will those gentlemen who 
are in the habit of holding their racing-watches on 
running horses, and who calculate so nicely what 
difference a few pounds more or less of weight will 
make in a horse’s speed, please tell us, if an elephant 
can make twelve miles in an hour and carry his 
trunk, what time he could make by having some one 
to carry his trunk for him? 








much, and as I have just come into better fortunes 


general is a very honest man; his competitors have 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
HEART PILGRIMAGE. 


BY JOEL BATES SWETT. 


Poor weak wanderers, lonely and weary, 
Journeying on through the valley of woe, 

O, what a road is theirs—desolate, dreary, 
Tempest clouds over them, brambles below! 

Onward, yet onward, oft loitering, oft turning, 
Frightened by obstacles lying ahead; 

Looking from where they first started with yearning, 
No power to retrace back that journey of dread. 


Onward, yet onward, oft wildly despairing, 
Doubting the promise of heart and of soul, 
That time will certainly give the way faring 
Rest in the long looked for, beautiful goal. of 
Onward, yet onward; now cheered by the gleaming 
Of will-o’-the-wisps through the deepening night, 
To waken to know they have only been dreaming, 
When fied is the ray of that wavering light. 


How leap their glad hearts, when brilliantly shining, 
A glorious halo of light they can see, 

The path that they tread upon clearly defining; 
And how ring the echoes of glad jubilee! 

O heart! in thy journey that seemeth unending, 
Look ever onward and upward through gloom; 

For joy from the skies may come to thee descending, 
Even outside of the doors of the tomb. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE GOLDEN FOUNTAIN. 
A STORY OF PETROLIA 
BY MISS L. A. BEALE, 


CHAPTER I. 


DAN’S LETTER. 


My DEAR JEREMIAH:—(I had implored him ten 
thousand times to call me “Jerry.” Jeremiah! I 
rather be called Tiglath Pileser!) I entreat you to 
come here. This is just the place your soul longs for 
—desolate as Juan Fernandez, barren as the Great 
Sahara, only more so, for there is not a single oasis. 
There is positively nothing one can find to amuse 
himself with but fishing. 

IfI was suffering from a slow fever of chagrin, be- 
cause a vain, ambitious little coquette preferred the 
Golden Fountain of petroleum to my green goggles, 
red hair (O-o-h!) and sketch-book, and desired to 
nurse my grief in solitude, I would come here and 
“fish” it out. 

I never saw a place in my life that possessed such 
superb facilities for making one’s self miserable. 
There is not a hill, or rock, or foliate grove, to entice 
your pencil, and you can fish all day without catch- 
ing even a sculpin. There is absolutely nothing to 
distract your thoughts from the dear object of your 
unrequited passion. 

I have made diligent inquiries (entirely for your 
sake, my dear Jeremiah), and have ascertained that 
there is not a maiden under thirty-five within five 
miles of Starvation Barrens,—that is the significant 
name of this delightful spot. 

Fancy a low, level reach of grayish landscape, 
joined invisibly to a low, sullen, grumbling stretch 
of salt. water, a few dilapidated, yellowish pines with 
@ great many dead branches, a few feeble attempts 
at fences, half a dozen wretched huts, about which 
may sometimes be seen two or three quiet hens, rare- 
ly women, with old, wrinkled taces, gathering sticks 
or milking a forlorn cow—but never cbildren. 

You will be delighted with everything, my poor 
dear disconsolate. I have actually got a jaundice 
already. Bring down a dozen boxes of Brandreth’s 
Pills, or Radway’s Ready Relief. 

I find my business here more complex and impor- 
tant than I imagined, and it will detain me for an 
indefinite period. My poor old uncle, who left me 
his hard-earned property because I was a ‘ poor 
sickly creetur, and couldn’t look out much for my- 
self,” little dreamed of the stores of legal lore it would 
require to straighten out his affairs. But you are no 
able lawyer, Jeremiah; if you were, you are in no 
condition to aid me. So you will not expect me to 
joinin your pleasures here. You can share my room 
and my bed. There is an easy rocking-chair for you, 
to rest in, made of a flour barrel sawed down to the 
proper proportions, and upholstered with shavings 
and calico. 

I shall expect you day after to-morrow. Don’t 
bring the dogs. The poor creatures would melt in 
this delightfully tropical country, and there is no 
game. Yours, DAN. 


This was the letter I received from Dan Hayden, 
that proved to be the beginning of my new lite—my 
new career. It is of little interest to the reader, ex- 
cept on this account. 

The principal points of interest to me were; that 
Dan wanted me to go immediately to Starvation 
Barrens; that its retirement and solitude woukl give 
me rest—rest from the pain of being near my loved, 
my lost Eleanora; that Dan’s business had developed 





scorched and shrivelled pines, the very resin dried 
into a hard crust outside, hot sand ankle deep, the 
great yellow sun overhead, and the wailing and 
moaning of the sea. 

I sat very straight in the barrel rocking-chair, 
which had a suspicious creak in one rocker, while 
Dan reclined on the bed. He was looking feeble. His 
hands were ominously wasted and transparent. 

“T am afraid the ‘Starvation’ don’t agree with 
you, Dan.” 

“Agree with me! I am just getting into good 
working condition. Excessive corporosity, my dear 
Jeremiah—” 

* Jerry, if you please.” 

Pardon me, Jerry—is not at all appropriate to 
my profession. No man can rise in my vocation 
while he is as fatasa porpofse. You will soon assume 
a more romantic appearance, my boy. Your hearty 
condition of body is exceedingly inconsistent with the 
state of your heart. Allow me to renew your torture 
by anxiously inquiring after the beautiful Eleanora.” 

He little knew, dear, good Dan, how that name 
pierced my heart like a deadly arrow. 

“You were never in love, Dan, or you could not be 
so heartless.” 

Was it fancy? I thought Dan’s pale face grew 
whiter, and his thin lips tightened, as his eyes 
drooped to the toe of his boot. 

* Ah, but isn’t it best to be jolly, my boy? Life is 
short at the best. But I am anxious to hear of this 
magnificent Prince of the Golden Fountain. You 
admire great corporeal circumference—worship this 
golden calf.” 

“Calf! A toad! a gorged tadpole! a swine, with 
diamonds in his snout! a—a—” 

“Jealousy, my poor boy. Eleanora loves him— 
that should transfigure the swine to a demi-god. 
But it was very singular how suddenly he maile his 
appearance among the upper ten of New York. 
Adonijah MceQuirk. His father’s name was Amos. 
And I have found some letters from Amos McQuirk 
among my uncle’s somewhat limited correspondence ; 
very important ones, I judge. Amos was quite illit- 
erate, and the bejewelled Adonijah cannot be college- 
bred, for the Golden Fountain only began to flow six 
months ago.? 

* College-bred, indeed! He’sa thundering jackass, 
and everybody knows it. But there’s the diamonds, 
Dan; and what are learning, and accomplishments, 

and taste, and genius, compared with oil? He al- 
ways says ‘ile,’ and don’t know a waltz from a 
double-shuffie. And Eleanora hangs on his arm, and 
smiles at his clownishness, and says, ‘What an odd 
genius he is!’ If I could only hate her, Dan! But 
she is just as dear tome asever. I think I shall go 
mad.” 

“‘You’re a donkey! an idiot!” 

“Sometimes I think she will yet be mine.” 

“T almost hope she may, to punish You for your 
insufferable stupidity!” 

“Tell me about those letters, Dan.” 

**No; you will not listen. You can think of noth- 
ing but the black eyes and raven hair and snowy 
arms of Eleanora. Go away, and compose a sonnet 
on the bliss of unrequited love. I'll begin it for you: 

** She was a fool, and I am a fool, 
In this kingdom by the sea; 
For I love her still like peppermint drops, 
But O, she doesn't love me!"’ 


Dan delivered this with such lugubrity, that I 
scarcely knew whether to knock him down or to 
laugh. I straightened my cramped limbs out of the 
easy chair, and strolled out to luxuriate in the be- 
witching pastime of fishing. 

I thought of Eleanora—of the time that she lay in 
my arms, as we whirled through the entrancing 
mazes of the waltz, while the glances of her passion- 
ate eyes thrilled me with the strangest ecstasy. I 
can feel those glances yet, in a thousand shivers of 
pain. 

I led her into the garden, and her queenly head 
with its rich wealth of shining curls drooped on my 
shoulder, and her hand lay in mine. I did not tell 
her I loved her. My heart was too full, I thought 
there was no need of words. Alas! She was nine- 
teen, and I was twenty-one. Contrary to the predic- 
tion of Daniel, I had caught a sculpin. 





CHAPTER III. 
BOAT ADRIFT. 


Mrs. SALTER, the venerable housekeeper of Dan’s 
late lamented uncle, John Hayden—who had no liv- 
ing kith nor kin but Dan—was frying pork for dinner. 
Dan was immersed in his writing; he seemed to 
become more and more absorbed in those heaps of 
old yellow papers, and that interminable scribbling. 

I detested fried pork, and old papers, and the 
scratch scratch of that quill. Dan always wrote with 
a quill, I suspect Mrs. Salter’s two respectable geese 
suffered in consequence. I got up and took down my 
hat. 

“Going?” said Dan, without looking up. 

‘* Yes.” 





something of much interest and importance to him ; 
and I had a suspicion that his health was failing. | 
He never complained, always boasted of his appetite | 
and vigor, as if to reassure himself that he was really | 
well and strong, like other men, | 

I started in the afternoon. | 





CHAPTER II. 
DAN AND IL 


DAN had not exaggerated the peculiar charms of 
Starvation Barrens. There was nothing but the 





“Poh! Dinner’s most ready,”—I made a wry face, 
but he didn’t see it—‘ and besides, we’re going to 
have showers.” 

“IT would welcome a tornado, an earthquake—any- 
thing to break this dreadful monotony.” 

* You should go to work.” 

* Taking a sketch of this romantic villa?” 

Dan didn’t hear me, and I knew he had spoken 
only to appear sociable. So I strolled down by the 
ocean. The low moaning had increased to a sharper 
wailing sound, as the wind from the storm-cloud 
swept over it. 





The prospect: of a storm was exhilarating. It was 
in sympathy with my own fierce mood. I took a 
glass from my pocket, to scan a strange speck on the 
ocean. The tide and the wind were in shore. As it 
drew nearer I saw that it was a boat. 

“A boat out at such a time!” Iexclaimed. ‘*‘ What 
reckless sailors!” 

Still gazing as the boat came nearer, I saw that the 
only occupant was a woman. My heart stood still, 
for she had neither sail nor oars. ‘‘ Good heavens! 
and the waves rising fiercer, and breaking into white 
foam!” 

I rushed to the house. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Dan, a boat! There’s a 
woman adrift in this storm.” 

Dan looked bewildered, and I explained so that he 
comprehended the emergency. 

“T don’t believe there is a boat within ten miles, 
Jeremiah.” 

He put on his coat in decent haste. Dan was hu- 
mane in all cases of distress that he could comprehend. 
“ There’s a boat turned up on the sand, by the woods, 
Dan, with oars by it; if you would help me launch 
it.” : 

We made haste back to the spot, and found an old 
craft laid up on the sand. 

**Tt’s no use, Jeremiah,” he said; “this boat will 
go down in five minutes.” 

“Help me get it off.” 

The woman saw us, and waved her bonnet in sig- 
nal of distress. 

“It’s no use,” persisted Dan, as we got the boat 
into the water, and it began toleak. “I will go up 
to the village and get help.” 

“It will take two hours.” 

I fitted the seat, and before Dan could stop me, 
seized the oars and pushed off. He implored me to 
desist from such madness. 

I knew that the boat would reach the girlin a calm 
sea; but I had to push against the waves. I had to 
use both hands, and the boat filled rapidly. If I had 
only let Dan come with me, he could have bailed the 
water out, or relieved me at the oars. I rowed against 
wind and wave, and despaired when I saw how slowly 
I progressed. I was near her. She was young. Her 
eager face was glad with hope—she did not know my 
peril. 

“TY fear I cannot reach you,” I cried, above the 
noise of the waves. ‘ My boat is sinking!” 

She uttered a shriek of horror, and wrung her 
hands wildly. I knew I could swim to her boat—but 
the oars! 

I had a fishing-line in my pocket. Quick as 
thought I threw off my coat and bound the oars to- 
gether. ‘I had only time to take the end of the line 
in my teeth, when my boat went down, and left me 
in the midst of the boiling sea. Unencumbered, I 
could have reached her boat with ease, but the oars 
drew me back. I thonght of Eleanora, and death 
became easy. I gave a last glance toward the boat. 
There stood the girl, with a coil of rope in her hands, 
and when she saw that I observed it, she flung it-far 
towards me. It fell within my reach. I was saved! 


I sank down in her boat, quite exhausted. I knew 
the danger was not yet passed, yet I was powerless to 
make any further exertion. Not so, my princess of 
the storm. She drew in the oars, fitted them into 
the row-locks, and slowly and surely guided the boat 
to land. The waves ran high, but they were shore- 
ward, and this wild, mysterious beauty was mistress 
of the oars. 

Just as the storm burst in its fury, we were pulled 
on shore by Dan. I never knew how they got me to 
the house. When I opened my eyes, a dark-haired, 
brown-eyed, red-lipped girl, or woman, was bending 
over me. 

I murmured, “ Eleanora.”” 

I heard her say, as though her voice was far off, 
“He seems to be wandering, but I think he will soon 
come round all right.” 

In the course of an hour, notwithstanding my ex- 
treme delicacy of organization, I did come round, to 
to such an extent that I sat in the barrel rocking- 
chair and drank a large bowlfull of catnip tea, which 
Mrs. Salter’s superior force of character had com- 
pelled me to submit to, I was not yet equal to the 
fried pork, which, I am happy to state, reposed in 
undisturbed condition upon the table. 

“T would like to know your name?” was the prac- 
tical question I first addressed to the maiden, who 
sat on a trunk, gazing on me with her brown eyes, 
and her full rich lips shaded with solicitude. 

How full of life, and power, and activity she looked, 
sitting there with her shapely hands folded on her 
lap! She could bid defiance to grief and melancholy, 
from her strong, self-sustaining powers. She was 
frank and self-possessed when she replied: 

“My name is Anne Meade. I live at the village.” 

It was not Anna nor Annie—plain Anne Meade. 

“T was sitting in the boat catching cunners, and it 
became unfastened, and before I was aware, I was 
out at sea. If it had not been for you—” Her voice 
faltered a little, and as the tears sprang to her eyes, 
she laughed it off, by saying, “‘ Well, it was almost a 
tragedy.” 

** We have both much to be thankful for.” 

“Is there a carriage of any kind near? Father 
will be anxious about me.” 

*T think not.” 

“No matter; Ican walk home. 
miles.” 


It is only seven 


“How do you like the appearance of my friend— 
my best friend, Dan Hayden?™ 

“The young man who was with you?” 

You.” 

“ He is in a consumption, I think. He will not see 
many more summers.” 

“Ono; he is naturally delicate; has looked just so 
ever since I knew him.” 

“ He will not live a year.” 

The quick, decided tones of this clear-sighted girl 
struck like a cold prophecy on my heart. I could not 
bear to lose him. 

“What is the nature of your attachment? You 
are very different.” 

“We were in college together—and—well, we loved 
each other. There is no accounting for love. It is 
irresistible, and can give no reason.” 

“No, you are mistaken. Love is a genuine, logical 
conclusion. We love a person because he possesses, 
or we think he does, traits that we admire and 
esteem.” 

** You were never in love, Miss Meade?” 

“*T think I never was. I never met a man whom 
I could thoroughly admire.” 

How strong and well-poised was her common 
sense. She spoke without dropping her eyes. She 
seemed to take her place upon a pedestal far, far 
above me, out of the sultry vapors of romance and 
passion ; out of the simpering sentimentalities of the 
world of fashion, like Juno, moving in a cloud of her 
own purified sentiments. The beauty of Eleanora 
faded in the light of her calm majesty. She could not 
read my thoughts. 

“Why do you call us different, Miss Meade?” 

“He is so active, and you are so—” 

* Indolent?” 

“ No—esthetic.” 

* Sentimental?” 

“ Yes.” 

* Thank you.” 

“You shouldn’t ask me questions, then,” with a 
burst of passion, “if you don’t want me to say dis- 
agreeable things. I always say just what I think.” 

“T like to hear you. What sort of a person ought 
I to fall logically in love with?” 

“The handsomest woman that ever lived.” 

“ Why ?” 

** Because you are an artist.” 

She had been looking over my sketch-book, It was 
filled with portraits of Eleanora. 

“You would learn, in after years, that beauty 
could not compensate for the want of other wifely 
attributes, but your first love was beautiful.” 

“She was.” 

“And she jilted you; and your ambition went to 
sleep.” 

I started to my feet. What was this creature, 
with those sybil eyes reading me through and 
through. I thought I had been taken captive by 
some spirit of another world—a syren of the ocean 
wno was making me her sport. She evidently 
thought me a fool. 

But no; I know she did not. Her clearer practi- 
cal judgment was a vivid reproof to me; but she did 
not know it. I was glal she changed the subject. 
We talked of books. She had read much, and criti- 
cised with rare discretion. Before night the storm 
had ceased. We despatched a messenger to the vil- 
lage to carry the tidings of Miss Meade’s safety to her 
father, and shortly he came for her. Mrs. Salter 
called him Dr. Meade. He was more profuse in his 
acknowledgments than his daughter had been, and 
insisted that we should visit him. I promised that I 
would. 





CHAPTER IV. 
MY COURTSHIP. 


“You are forgetting yourself, Jeremiah,” said Dan, 
two daysafter. I was humming, “‘ Meet me by moon- 
light alone.” ‘ You are not wretched enough.” 

“Reaction,” I groaned; for I had begun to suspect 
it myself. 

“ Well, I must leave you, for a week. Important 
business in Philadelphia and the oil country.” 

“T thought you were very much opposed to oil.” 

“ Destiny sometimes overrules our own intentions. 
Think of Eleanora, and expect me to bring you back 
some good news for myself.” 

Dan had «secret from me. I was square with him; 
T had two secrets from him. One was—I had been 
investing in oil, and the other—I was thinking of 
Anne more than Eleanora. 

When I saw how oil had made a riew aristocracy; 
when I saw such a cub as Adonijah McQuirk courted 
and feted, and betrothed to the belle of the season, 
all upon the ground of a flowing well of petroleum 
which happened to lie beneath his father’s miserable 
sheep-pasture; when I saw my angel turn fondly to 
this overgrown, obese proprietor of the Golden Foun- 
tain because he owned one of the richest oil-wells in 
Pennsylvania, I thought I, too, would one day be 
rich, and scorn my scornful Eleanora. 

I examined well the claims of the Munchausen Oil 
Company. I could see no reason why the most bril- 
liant fortune could not be made thereby. I talked 
with Mr. S. W. Indle, and soon became sv enthusias- 
tic that I invested nearly all my property in this 
magnificent concern. 

I spare you the details. I was visiting at Dr. 





Meade’s when the letter came. I had been singing, 


“Don’t think of it. I will procure some sort of | shooting, reading, fishing and walking with the divine 
conveyance and take you home, as soon as the storm | Anne. I imbibed her overflowing vitality and spirit. 
I was not intoxicated with bliss, as when the classic 
head of Eleanora lay upon my shoulder; I was simply 
and healthfully happy. 


is over.” 
How commonplace our talk was! 
romance about her. 


There was no 
I determined to draw her out. 
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“Anne,” said I, laying down a volume of Long 


fellow, because it was too dark to read, “Anne, | | 





ami! 


want you for my wife. Don't speak yet, please, 1) T! 
know I do not possess the attributes that you most | wil! 
admire; but you have stirred my soul into being and | han 
action, and I dare to hope that with your love I could| A 
yet be worthy of you. Don’t speak yet. I only want | sha 
you to give me a hope, something to look forward to,|  “ 
while I go furth into the world, and strive to become lon 
such a man as even you can honor. Now, you may | toi 
answer me, Anne. May I hope?” py: 

“If Lean do you any good, yes.” hea 


Perhaps I should have relapsed into the folly of ver 
seizing her in my arms, and kissing the sweet lips | Bui 
which had given me such ajoy; but the doctor en- | Ih: 








tered with a light and gave me two letters. has) 
The first, which was subscribed “5S. W. Indle,” “Ss 
briefly stated that the whole Munchausen enterprise | Kar 
had been a complete failure. ‘My whole fortune | Bu: 
was invested in it,” he wrote, ‘and I am penniless. | it « 
I trust you were more fortunate.” ey 
Subsequently [ learned that my correspondent, | I’m 
who was secretary of the company, travelled with his | Yo 
family in Europe, and is now building a princely | am 
mansion in Brooklyn. th: 
The letter informed me that I was a beggar. I felt | ma 
the color go out of my cheeks. I felt the warm Ss 
hands of Anne clasping mine, and she was entreat- | sac 
ing to know what was the matter. Had anything | mi 
happened to my friend? Was I ill? Could she do | me 
something for me? Je 
The doctor had retired, and I took the hand of my \ 
love, and said: at 
“My dear Anne, before I got this letter I thought | m: 
L wasa rich man, NowI have nothing I can call | wa 
my own, but these strong limbs—” sh 
“And me,” interposed the noble girl. m 
“No, I give you back your promise, dear. I am 
not selfish enough to take you to the life of toil and | ne 
| indigence, which must henceforth be mine.” th 


| “© dear, you’re getting sentimental. You told me 
| half an hour ago that you wanted me for your wife, 
when you became—I don’t know what. 
comes the very thing—the only thing—that could 


not. I love you, Jeremiah; and if I could help you, 
I would be your wife to-day—for better or worse—” 


been crushed by the force of my demonstrations, 


ter from the dear old fellow. We read it together. 





CHAPTER V. 
ANOTHER LETTER FROM DAN. 


summit of your woes, and will be able to suspenc 
mourning long enough to rejoice with me. Eleanora 
avaunt! 

[**What does he mean?” said Anne. 
squeezed her hand.) 

You know I detest oil. 
investing in it. [O-o-h!] Behold me immersed in it 
irretrievably caught in it for a lifetime. My poo 


could not get a living from it. He tried to sell it, bu 


I only 


I diseouraged you from 


uncle owned a sterile farm in Pennsylvania. He 


no one would buy. At last he “let” it, and greatly 


And here | w: 
make a strong man of you; and youshbrink. I do| FE 

She could say no more—I need not tell you why, I | bo 
will only mention that it was fortunate she was not 


so fragile as the dainty Eleanora, or she would have 


We concluded that I had better study law with = 
Dan. In the meantime—here was an unopened let- 


ia 
k , 


My DEAR Boy:—I trust you have arrived at the | l., 
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improved his prospects, by moving to Starvation 
Barrens. The tenant: could not pay the rent of it 
($30 a year), but Uncle John was too poor to go to 
law, and there it stood, 
Suddenly this beggarly tenant wanted to buy, offer- 
ing twice as much as the land was ever worth. Sud- 
denly, John Haydn concluded not to sell, In the 
meantime he died. 
This tenant, boldly idering that “ 7 fon is 
nine points of the law,”’ claimed the property, put up | 
a derrick, sunk a shaft, and lo, the Golden Fountain ! 
Armed cap-a-pie with title deeds, your humble ser- 
vant arrived at Haydn Farm, yesterday, established 
his claim, banished the usurpers, the McQuirks, and 
is now in possession of a neat little income of $5000 a 
day. I am somewhat fatigued with my labors, and 
think I can afford to rest. 
I have some serious thoughts of marrying the 
charming Eleanora, It seems like @ fairy-tale, and | 
I can scarcely yet believe it is rea), and that I, too, | 
shall wear diamonds. In the meantime believe me, | 

as ever, your friend, Daw HAYDN, 
Prince of the Golden Fountain. | 











“ Now tell me of Eleanora,” said my jealous darling. | 
So I told her all, and she only took my face between | 

her hands and said: 
“O, what a goose you were!” 





CHAPTER VI. 
ALL RIGHT. 

I pIpN'T approve of long courtships, so we were 
married in six weeks from the day that my bride 
came to me in the storm. 

“You saved my life, and it belongs to you, of 
course,” she said, in her practical way. But 0, there 
are fathomless depths of tenderness beneath her 
strong common-sense, 

I had decided to give up sketching entirely and go 


into the law. I had studied some at Cambridge. 
Suddenly Dan came back to us. How can I write 
the sequel? Dan, my dear good friend, my more 


than brother, had come back to us—to die! How 
tightly Anne’s hand clasped mine, as he sank wearily, 
almost fainting on the sofa. 
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MY COURTSHIP. 
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“Anne,” said I, laying down a volume of Long- 
fellow, because it was too dark to read, “Anne, I 
want you for my wife. Don’t speak yet, please. I 
know I do not possess the attributes that you most 
admire; but you have stirred my soul into being and 
action, and I dare to hope that with your love I could 
yet be worthy of you. Don’t speak yet. I only want 
you to give me a hope, something to look forward to, 
while I go furth into the world, and strive to become 
such aman as even you can honor. Now, you may 
answer me, Anne. May I hope?” 

“If I can do you any good, yes.” 

Perhaps I should have relapsed into the folly of 
seizing her in my arms, and kissing the sweet. lips 
which had given me such ajoy; but the doctor en- 
tered with a light and gave me two letters. 

The first, which was subscribed “S. W. Indle,” 
briefly stated that the whole Munchausen enterprise 
had been a complete failure. ‘‘My whole fortune 
was invested in it,” he wrote, ‘“‘and I am penniless. 
I trust you were more fortunate.” 

Subsequently [ learned that my correspondent, 
who was secretary of the company, travelled with his 
family in Europe, and is now building a princely 
mansion in Brooklyn. 

The letter informed me that I was a beggar. I felt 
the color go out of my cheeks. I felt the warm 
hands of Anne clasping mine, and she was entreat- 
ing to know what was the matter. Had anything 
happened to my friend? Was I ill? Could she do 
something for me? 

The doctor had retired, and I took the hand of my 
love, and said: 

“‘My dear Anne, before I got this letter I thought 
L wasa rich man. NowI have nothing I can call 
my own, but these strong limbs—” 

“And me,” interposed the noble girl. 

“No, I give you back your promise, dear. I am 
not selfish enough to take you to the life of toil and 
indigence, which must henceforth be mine.” 

“O dear, you’re getting sentimental. You told me 
half an hour ago that you wanted me for your wife, 
when you became—I don’t know what. And here 
comes the very thing—the only thing—that could 
make a strong man of you; and you shrink. I do 
not. I love you, Jeremiah; and if I could help you, 
I would be your wife to-day—for better or worse—” 

She could say no more—I need not tell you why, I 
will only mention that it was fortunate she was not 
so fragile as the dainty Eleanora, or she would have 
been crushed by the force of my demonstrations, 

We concluded that I had better study law with 
Dan. Inthe meantime—here was an unopened let- 
ter from the dear old fellow. We read it together. 





CHAPTER V. 
ANOTHER LETTER FROM DAN. 

My DEAR Boy:—I trust you have arrived at the 
summit of your woes, and will be able to suspend 
mourning long enough to rejoice with me. Eleanora, 
avaunt! 

{**What does he mean?” said Anne. I only 
squeezed her hand.) 

You know I detest oil. I discouraged you from 
investing in it. [O-o-h!] Behold me immersed in it, 
irretrievably caught in it for a lifetime. My poor 
uncle owned a sterile farm in Pennsylvania. He 
could not get a living from it. He tried to sell it, but 
no one would buy. At last he ‘“‘let” it, and greatly 
improved his prospects, by moving to Starvation 
Barrens. The tenant. couid not pay the rent of it 
($30 a year), but Uncle John was too poor to go to 
law, and there it stood. 

Suddenly this beggarly tenant wanted to buy, offer- 
ing twice as much as the land was ever worth. Sud- 
denly, John Haydn concluded not to sell. In the 
meantime he died. 

This tenant, boldly considering that ‘ possession is 
nine points of the law,” claimed the property, put up 
a derrick, sunk a shaft, and lo, the Golden Fountain ! 

Armed cap-a-pie with title deeds, your humble ser- 
vant arrived at Haydn Farm, yesterday, established 
his claim, banished the usurpers, the McQuirks, and 
is now in possession of a neat little income of $5000 a 
day. I am somewhat fatigued with my labors, and 
think I can afford to rest. 

I have some serious thoughts of marrying the 
charming Eleanora. It seems like a fairy-tale, and 
I can scarcely yet believe it is rea), and that I, too, 
shall wear diamonds. In the meantime believe me, 
as ever, your friend, DAN HAyDN, 

Prince of the Golden Fountain. 


“ Now tell me of Eleanora,” said my jealous darling. 
So I told her all, and she only took my face between 
her hands and said: 


**O, what a goose you were!” 





CHAPTER VI. 
ALL RIGHT. 

I DIDN’T approve of long courtships, so we were 
married in six weeks from the day that my bride 
came to me in the storm. 

“You saved my life, and it belongs to you, of 
course,” she said, in her practical way. But O, there 
are fathomless depths of tenderness beneath her 
strong common-sense. 

I had decided to give up sketching entirely and go 
into the law. I had studied some at Cambridge. 
Suddenly Dan came back to us. How can I write 
the sequel? Dan, my dear good friend, my more 


“ Overworked, my boy,’’ he said, looking up with a 
smile, that was ghastly in its mockery. 
Those hollow eyes haunt me still. He was seized 
with a violent fit of coughing, and his bluod-stained 
handkerchief revealed the worst. 

As I sat by his couch at midnight, holding his 
shadowy hand, he said: 

“Jeremiah, my dear brother, I have known it 
long. But why make all around me sad by alluding 


py. I donot wish to live, my boy. There is one in 
heaven that I have pined for too long. She seems 
very near me now. Call itromance, call it dreaming. 
But life has been intolerable since she died. And if 
I have been cheerful, the prospect of my early death 
has made me so. 

“She was an angel. If she had lived, it would be 
hard to go, when my earthly prospects are so bright. 
But now my wealth isa burden. I am glad to lay 
it down, 

“T have settled my business, _ I did not forget you. 
I’m glad youmarried her. Bury me beside my Alice, 
You will find directions inthe will. Be cheerful as I 
am. You cannot be sorry, when I am soglad. There, 
that is all I can say to you. I’m glad you did not 
marry Eleanora,” 

So he died, a week after,—glad to rest beside the 
sacred dust of his lust one. We little knew how 
much we owed him. His will bequeathed all his im- 
mense possessions to his ‘dearly beloved friend, 
Jeremiali Wistar.” 

We spent a quiet winter in Rome. I met Eleanora 
at a party in New York. She did not know I was 
married, but she did know that the Golden Fountain 
was mine. How sweetly she smiled. How lovingly 
she leaned towards me! How pathetically she 
murmured: 

“T was afraid you had forgotten the old times. JZ 
never could torget. Do you remember our walk in 
the garden? I once thought we never should have 
such another. It is such a beautiful night—” 

“By all means let us walk in the garden. But 
would you object to the company of my wife? Anne, 
my dearest love, allow me to present to you— 
Eleanora.” 

Eleanora fainted. 

The Golden Fountain still flows. I have just 
bought my wife a set of diamonds. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE MURDERER’S VIGIL. 


BY M. 8. 

Some thirty years ago, there was an old tombstone 
in the churchyard of Briarfield, which bore the fol- 
lowing inscription in letters that were then quite 
legible: 

Sacred To ye Memory of 
REBECCA FOLLET, 
Who 
Was Foully Murdered By ye Fiend 
In Human Form, on the 9th of 
June. Anno Domini, 1736, 
Aged 17 Years 4 Months. 
May ye Memory of ye Wretch Be 
Forever Accursed Among Men. 
Amen! 


The tombstone has since disappeared, but the 
melancholy fact it recorded is still fresh in the mem- 
ory of many an aged citizen of Briarfield. In 1736, 
in the early spring, there came to reside in the family 
of Squire Follet, as a farm laborer, one Louis Blaise, 
a Canadian by birth, and a cross-grained, quarrel- 
some fellow by reputation, especially when under the 
influence of strong drink. Now it so happened that 
in living under the same roof, and breaking bread at 
the same board with Rebecca, the squire’s only 
daughter, a young girl of great personal attractions, 
young Blaise conceived in secret, a deep and tragical 
passion for her, which Rebecca by no means recip- 
rocated. On the contrary, she loved a gallant and 
intelligent young farmer in the neighborhood, named 


standing between them, that they were to be mar- 
ried when Rebecca was eighteen. 


Blaise, as it was sure to do sooner or later, rendered 
him sulky and morose, and, instead of spending his 
evenings at the fireside as he had formerly done, he 
visited the tavern, and drank flip till he became quite 


the demon’s spell, and inflamed with renewed jeal- 
ousies on beholding young Floyd in the act of quitting 
the house, he rushed in and used such loud and 
threatening language to Rebecca, that the squire 
was awakened from his sleep, and the next day, asa 
punishment for drunkenness and improper language 
to his superior, he sentenced him to be confined four 
hours in the pillory, and receive ten lashes at the 
whipping-post. 

After enduring this ignominious punishment in 


returning to the Canadian borders, and nothing more 
was heard of him for atime. It chanced that about 
a fortnight after this occurrence, Rebecca Fullet start- 
ed one afternoon to pay a visit to her aunt, who lived 
about two miles from the squire’s, on a lonely cross 
road. Not returning home so soon as she had prom- 
ised, the squire became alarmed, for those were 
troublesome times, and unprotected females were 
frequently carried into captivity by the Indians; 








than brother, had come back to us—to die! How 
; tightly Anne’s hand clas 
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ped mine, as he sank wearily, | 
es almost fainting on the sofa. 


and after waiting an hour longer in most painful sus- 
pense with no likelihood of her return, he saddled 


| his horse, and adjusting a pillion behind him for the 


to it? If I was gay, it was that others might be hap-. 


Andrew Floyd, and it was already a settled under- | 


The knowledge of this fact coming to the ears of 


merry. One evening while under the influence of 


accommodation of Rebecca, rode briskly off in the 
direction of the aunt’s. 

On arriving at his destination, what was his aston- 
ishment to learn that Rebecca had not been there? 
The alarm spread through the town, and various 

were the opinions expressed on the subject. Night 

had already set in, and the squire was almost crazy 

with apprehension. He was certain—and he was not 

alone in his opinion—that she had been decoyed into 

an ambush by the Indians, and either murdered or 

borne into captivity. At this juncture, some one re- 

marked that they met Louis Blaise about the middle 

of the afternoon, fleeing away through the woods. 

This circumstance changed the current of thought, 

and a terrible fureboding seized on their hearts that 

Rebecca’s disappearance was in some way traceable 

to the arts of Blaise. They started with lanterns, 

and fullowed along the road which the poor girl had 

taken, till they came to a woody swamp about half- 

way to the residence of her aunt, where the svil was 

soft and impressible, and here they found the tracks 

of a woman, which conducted them but a short dis- 

tance, before they wete met by those of a man, and 

then there were unmistakable evidences of a severe 

struggle having taken place between the parties. 1t 
was a terrible moment—terrible to all; and especially 

to the father and lover of Rebecca. They stood rivet- 
ed to the spot; fearing their worst apprehensions 
should be realized. Soon, however, they commenced 
beating through the bushes and underbrush which 
skirted the swamp, and presently a territied cry of 
horror and alarm from one of the foremost of the 
party rang out on the still evening air. It was a 
death knell to the last lingering hope of the father 
and lover. They rushed forward with agonized faces, 
and there, half covered with leaves, in the damp, 
swampy bottom, they beheld the object of their love, 
stark and cold in death. They bore her back in sor- 
row to her father’s house—as sad and gloomy a pro- 
cession as ever wound its way into the streets of 
Briarfield. 

Poor Rebecca Follet, so young and so fair, the vic- 
tim of a foul murder, with so much of a natural life 
outspread before her, and suddenly eclipsed in death 
by the hand of violence, was consigned to her narrow 
resting-place in the churchyard of Briarfield. Sad 
and despairing, and with no other hope in life but to 
bring the murderer to justice, Andrew Floyd went 
forth in pursuit of the guilty wretch who had wrought 
this dire calamity, and blotted out at one fell stroke 
the sunlight of his own existence, as well as that of 
the unhappy father. 

The squire never fairly recovered from the blow, 
and though he lived for several years, a worthy and 
respected man as he had always been, he went about 
abroken and prematurely old man. Credulous peo- 
ple would go two miles round, after nightfall, rather 
than pass by the ‘‘ Ghost’s Walk,” as the swamp was 
called in which the tragedy was enacted. There was 
asuperstition current, too, that the ghost of poor 
Rebecca Follet haunted the churchyard of Briar- 
field, walking restlessly to and fro as though she 
could not rest content where loving hands had laid 
her mangled corse, while the murderer, still walked 
abroad. 

Nearly ten years had now elapsed since Andrew 
Floyd had left his native town in pursuit of Louis 
Blaise the murderer. He had wandered over much of 
the world since then; he had inquired for the mon- 
ster in almost every town in Canada, without ob- 
taining the faintest clue to his whereabouts, and had 
now returned, a gloomy and silent misanthrope. 
Some said he was crazed, and shuddered as they re- 
peated the word, for it called to mind the cause of 
his malady. 

On the evening of the 9th of June, 1746, just ten 
years after the murder of Rebecca Follet, a jolly com- 
pany were assembled around the bar of mine host of 
the “Sledge and Anvil.” There was the war of ele- 
ments without, and mirth and revelry within. There 
was but one silent one in all the company, and that 
was Andrew Floyd, who sat alone by himself, brood- 
ing over his great sorrow. It was near ten o’clock, 
and, though the thunder boomed above, and the vivid 
lightning still flashed incessantly without, and within 
rang mirth and laughter over foaming mugs of flip— 
in spite of the attractions within, and the repulsions 
without, Mr. Timmersome, the little parish clerk, 
whether in rain or shine, must be at home at ten, 
precisely, or be barred out fur the night by Mrs. Tim- 
mersome, who was a notorious shrew. So forth he 
went, and in going was obliged to pass near the pre- 
cincts of the churchyard in which the ghost of Rebec- 
ca Follet was said to walk. Every moment the 
lightning flashed out in broad sheets of flame, illumi- 
nating the hungry darkness for an instant at a time, 
and lighting up the minutest object with lurid dis- 
tinctness. Mr. Timmersome was full of the prevail- 








silence, Louis Blaise left the town under pretence of 


| ing superstition of the times, and as he neared the 
| churchyard, his eyes involuntarily wandered in the 
| direction of Rebecca Follet’s grave. ‘“ Poor Rebecca 
Follet!” he murmured; and just then the heavens 
opened and poured fortha lurid volume of intense 
| light, which lasted for the space of ten seconds. O, 
horror! what did Mr. Timmersome behold at that 
moment ?—a tall and spectral form stooping in front 
| of the headstone of Rebecca Follet! 
| He turned, and with the speed of wings flew back 
| to the tavern, frightening the revellers within with 


| the dreadful story which fell in detached sentences | 
| from his pale lips. Scarcely was the tale concluded, | 


| when, still silent, but with flashing eyes, Andrew 
Floyd sprang out of the. bar-room, to the utter as- 

| tonishment of all present. 

| “He has started for the grave of Rebecca!” cried 


acknowledged bravery, “‘ and I fear,” he added, “ that 
some strange tragedy is about to happen. Let us 
follow him, my friends, for the poor fellow has never 
been right here, since that dreadful day!” And he 
tapped his forehead as he spoke. 

“Lead on, and we will follow!” was the general 
response. 

As they sprang ort of the house in pursnit of 
Andrew, they caught glimpses of ni» form far ahead, 
when the lightning flashed madly on in the direction 
of the churchyard. Before reaching the enclosure, 
there arose from within a shout of triumph, such as 
a fiend might utter, followed by a prolonged burst of 

1 iacal laughter; and when the lightning i!lu- 
minated the heavens once more, they beheld two 
forms writhing in furious struggles over the grave of 
Rebecca. Quickly the pursuers rushed in and sepa- 
rated the combatanis. 

“Behold him!” were the first words of Andrew. 
“Tt is he for whom I have searched througli all these 
weary years—it is the fiend, Blaise, the murderer of 
Rebecca!” 

Although he struggled with the power and deter- 
mination of a giant, the landlord was fully a match 
for him, and he was soon borne back to the inn in 
triumph. In a few weeks after, the miscrable wretch 
suffered the full penalty of his crime; but before he 
was executed, he confessed the murder, and likewise 
stated, in explanation of why he had been found at 
the grave of Rebecca, that he was a Roman Catholic, 
and after years of sin, and crimes of a lesser magni- 
tude, an anxiety for his future weifare had induced 
him to confess to a priest, who ordered him, in the 
way of penance, to keep vigil over his victim’s grave 
on the tenth anniversary of her death, at night. Thus 
wonderfully was the murderer at length brought to 
justice. 








RELIGIOUS FERVOR. 

The secular authorities have been obliged to inter- 
fere in a village called Petrowjan, which is not far 
from Kashau in Upper Hungary, to prevent the 
working of miracles. Several persons, the majority 
of whom were girls of a tender age, professed to see 
the virgin with the Saviour in her arms in the foliage 
of a large oak tree. While some of the maidens lay 
on the ground in a state of ecstasy, the male “‘seer”’ 
collected money for the purpose of building a chapel 
on the spot. On the 30th of last month no fewer than 
4000 were collected round the oak under which were 
halt'a dozen girls, who either were or affected to be 
in a trance. 











Our Curious Department. 





(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

A singular Dream verified. 

While the plague was at its height at Alexandria, 
a Mahomedan merchant dreamed that eleven per- 
sons would die of the plague at his house! When he 
awoke he remembered the dream; and there being 
exactly eleven persons in his house, himself included, 
he became very uneasy. His alarm increased, when 
on the following day his wife, two female slaves, and 
three children died; but he became quite certain that 
his death was at hand, when, on the fourth, his two 
remaining children, » woman servant, and an old 
man servant sunk into the grave. He accordingly 
made his preparations to pass into eternity—related 
his dream to some of his friends, and begged them to 
make inquiry every morning, and, in case he should 
be dead, to have him buried with the usual solemni- 
ties. A cunning thief, who had heard the circum- 
stance, took advantage of the merchant’s fright to 
open his door in the night, and when the terrified 
man called out, ‘‘ Who’s there?” to answer, ‘I am 
the Angel of Death,” in order, while the merchant 
concealed himsolf undernest!: the bedclothes, and 
was quite beside himself, to pack up what effects he 
found in the house and carry them away. Unluckily 
for him, he was seized with the plague and died on the 
stairs. The merchant, however, did not venture for 
many hours to put his head from under the bed- 
clothes, till at length his friends came, heard from 
him what had happened, found the effects, recogniz- 
ed the thief, discovered the truth, and confirmed the 
strange accomplishment of the dream. 





Iceland. 

Iceiand was discovered in 860; settled in 870; be- 
came an independent republic in 928; was Christian- 
ized in the year 1000; in 1265 became voluntarily sub- 
ject to Norway; in 1387 fell, together with Norway, 
under the dominion of Denmark; and remains to 
this day a Danish province. For nine hundred years 
the dress, habits, manners and character of the peo- 











ple (sixty thousand in number) have remained un- 
| changed. 


| Gold and Silver. 

| Inthe year 14 A. D. the annual product of gold 
and silver was about £1,000,0%. In 1492 in was a lit- 
tle more than £52,900,000; in 1853 it had increased to 
nearly £68,000,000; but in 1863 it sunk to £50,000,000. 
The whole amount of gold and silver obtained from 
the earth from the earliest period is estimated at 
£4,848,333,333. 


A tall Fellow. 

A giant seven feet four inches high, with enor- 
mous amplitude of chest, but spindle-shanked, has 
appeared at Nagpore, India. He was mobbed at first 
| as a devil, but somebody discovered mysterious marks 
| on his head, and announced that he was a god, 
| whereupon the superstitious populace immediately 





| the landlord, who was a man of great strength and | prostrated themselves and worshiped him. 
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one ball in his left arm, two inches below the shoul- 
der joint, shattering the bone and severing the chief 
artery—a second passed through the same arm be- 
tween the elbow and wrist, making its exit through 
the palm of the hand—and a third ball entered the 
palm of his right hand, about the middle, and passing 
through, broke two of the bones. At the moment 
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JACKSON’S DEATH. 

It was at the battle of Chancellorsville that Stone- 
wall Jackson, one of the ablest military men that the 
South possessed, met with the wounds that caused 
his death. It is not our purpose to speak of the man 
outside of his profession ; but it is enough to state that 
his fate was mourned all through the Confederacy, 
and that many at the North admired the general for 
his dash and bravery, even if they could not com- 
mend his conduct in forsaking the “ Old Flag” when 
it needed just such soldiers as Jackson. 

It has been a disputed point as to how Jackson met 
with the wounds that terminated fatally. The South 
has contended that he was fired on by his own men, 
while the North has claimed that Union soldiers per- 
formed the momentous work. Since peace was re- 
stored, however, one of Jackson’s aids, who was with 
the general from the time the first shot was fired until 
he breathed his last, has published an interesting 
statement of the affair; and if his account is correct, 
of which we have no doubt, it settles the question in 
the most decided manner. 

It was in the night that Jackson was fired on. He 
was marching around one of Hooker’s flanks, and 
had ridden forward on the turnpike to reconnoitre, 
and ascertain, if possible, in spite of the darkness of 
the night, the position of the Federal lines. The 
moon shone, but it was struggling with a bank of 
clouds, and afforded but a dim light. From the 
gloomy thickets on each side of the turnpike, looking 
more weird and sombre in the half light, came the 
melancholy notes of the whippoorwill. His aid says 
that the Federals were scarcely two hundred yards 
in front of them, and seeing the danger to which the 
general exposed himself, one of his staff officers said, 
“General, don’t you think this is the wrong place for 
you?” He replied quickly, almost impatiently, “The 
danger is all over; the enemy is routed—go back and 
te}l A. P. Hill to press right on!” The officer obeyed, 
but had scarcely disappeared, when a sudden volley 
was fired from the Confederate infantry in Jackson’s 
rear, and on the right of the road—evidently directed 
upon him and his escort. The origin of this fire, 
continues the narrator, has never been discovered, 
and after Jackson’s death, there was little disposition 
to investigate an occurrence which occasioned bitter 
distress to all who by any possibility could have taken 
part in it. Itis probable, however, that some move- 
ment of the Federal skirmishers had provoked the 
fire; if this is an error, the troops fired deliberately 
upon Jackson and his party, under the impression 
that they were a body of Federal cavalry reconnoiter- 
ing. It is said that the men had orders to open upon 
any object in front, “especially upon cavalry ;” and 
the absence of pickets or advance force of any kind 
on the Confederate side, explains the rest. The ene- 
my were almost in contact with them; the Federal 
artillery, fully commanding the position of the troops, 
was expected to open every moment; and the men 
were in just that excited condition which induces 
troops to fire at any and every object they see. 
‘Whatever may have been the origin of this volley, it 
came, and many of the staff and escort were shot, 
and fell from their horses. Jackson wheeled to the 
left and galloped into the woods to get out of range 
of the bullets; but he had not gone twenty steps be- 
yond the edge of the turnpike, in the thicket, when 
one of his brigades drawn up within thirty yards of 
him, fired a volley in their turn, kneeling on the 
right knee, as the flash of the guns showed, as though 
prepared to “ guard against cavalry.” By this fire 
Jackson was wounded in three places. He received 


when he was struck, he was holding his rein in his 
left hand, and his right was raised, either in the 
singular gesture habitual to him at times of ex- 
citement, or to protect his face from the boughs of 
the trees. His left hand immediately dropped at his 
side, and his horse, no longer controlled by the rein, 
and frightened at the firing, wheeled suddenly and 
ran from the fire in the direction of the Federal lines. 





Jackson’s helpless condition now exposed him toa 
distressing accident. His horse ran violently between 
two trees, from one of which a horizontal bough 
extended, at about the height of his head, to the 
other; and, as he passed between the trees, this 
bough struck him in the face, tore off his cap, and 
threw him violently back on his horse. The blow 
was 80 violent as nearly to unseat him, but it did not 
do so, and rising erect again, he caught the bridle 
with the broken and bleeding fingers of his right 
hand, and succeeded in turning his horse back into 
the turnpike. Here, Capt. Wilbourn, of his staff, 
succeeded in catching the reins and checking the 
animal, who was almost frantic with terror, at the 
moment when, from loss of blood and exhaustion, 
Jackson was about to fall from the saddle. After 
numerous delays and great danger, Jackson was 
carried to the rear, where an arm was amputated, 
and it was thought that he would survive, but pneu- 
monia set in, and death ensued, and Stonewall Jack- 
son’s days were ended. 

It is probable that this account will pass into 
history. It seems but just that the facts should be 
known as viewed by the South; but at the same time 
we would state that Colonel McLaughlin of the Mas- 
sachusetts First, contends that his men fired the vol- 
ley that ended the career of the first military man of 
the South. The colonel brings many facts to support 
his assertion, so our readers can believe what they 
please. 





AN ATTEMPT AT CONVERSION. 

A young man in Bristol (England) being charged 
with stealing articles belonging to a mariner whose 
wife had been taken with the articles, the latter be- 
came her paramour’s apologist. ‘“‘ Her young friend,” 
she said, who was formerly her lodger, ‘‘ had been 
seeking piety, and was on the road to amendment, 
although he had not quite given up all his evil ways. 
She took him to chapel and to class and prayer meet- 
ings, and urged him to repent; and, as a closing 
effort, her husband being a very bad and cruel man, 
she took the young innocent away, in order to convert 
him more thoroughly. They had lived together for 
six weeks,” she added, “during which time she 
taught him how to seek for the truth.” The case 
was dismissed. \ 


A PAINFUL ILLNESS. 

During Governor Brough’s sickness he was.almost 
literally cut to pieces. Eight regular surgical opera- 
tions were performed on him, besides the opening of 
three carbuncles and no less than twenty-five ab- 
scesses. But the gangrenous ulcers baffled the skill 
of the surgeons, although the entire portion of the 
foot from the outside of the ankle joint to the centre 
of the sole had been laid bare, the knife freely used, 
and the whole literally cauterized with nitric acid. 
The governor bore these terrible operations with 
great heroism. For the most part he refused to take 
chloroform, telling the surgeon, “When you get 
ready to cut, tell me, and then cut,” watching the 
operation without a groan. 








A SoutH CAROLINA PIG.—A Philadelphia sailor, 
lately returned from Admiral Dahlgreen’s squadron, 
comes accompanied by a diminutive tame pig, a na- 
tive of South Carolina, which follows his owner like 
a dog. This comical looking little pet answers 
promptly to his name, and trots through the crowded 
streets at the heels of his master, attracting, of 
course, great notice wherever he goes. He is, like so 
many productions of his native State, a mixture of 
black and white, and, although five months old, is no 
larger than a rabbit. 





A sTRAY BuLL.—A bull got Toose in New York 
one day lately, and first had a fight with a policeman, 
who used up a locust club and six shots of a revolver 
in the contest, and was twice tossed into the air. 
Pursuing his way through Greenwich street, the an- 
imal tossed a boy through a second-story window, 
stripped a crinoline from a young lady, and finally 
sank from the effects of the wounds he had received. 





AN EARLY MARRIAGE.—As a specimen of early 
marriages, none is more remarkable than that of one 
of the Holkar’s sons at Indore lately. The bridegroom 
is only six years old, and the bride three years old. 
The head ornaments of one of the elephants was 
made of pure gold. A salute of two hundred and ten 
guns announced to the people the union of the happy 
pair. 





DRYING WET CANDLES.—In a village not far from 
Chester, a lady entered her kitchen and found her 
oven swimming with grease. On asking the servant, 
a@ Welsh girl, the cause, the maid answered with the 
greatest simplicity, “‘ Look, you mistress, the candle 
was fall in the water and I was put her in the oven 
to dry!” 





A FEARFUL MAN.—A rural gentleman entered a 


NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 

The following are the titles of the stories and 
poems which will be published in our next number: 

“ JEAN’S OPERA CAPE,” by August Bell. 

OLD AND NEW FRAGMENTS,” compiled by George 
Bancroft Griffith. 

“THE APPLE BEE,” by William H. Bushnell. 

“ HEARTHSTONE TALES,” by Charles Cutterfield. 

“ A WEEK ON THE AFRICAN Coast,” by George 
H. Coomer. 

“ BIOGRAPHIOAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah 
Colburn. 

“ A STRING OF ANECDOTES,” translated from the 
French, by Mrs. P. H. Phelps. 

“NATALIE: or, The Hero without a Name,” by 
Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

“From DIxiE TO Nassau: or, Among the Block- 
ade Runners,” by Arthur L. Meserve. 

“THAT PICKEREL,” by Miss Camilla Willian. 

“ POETICAL QUOTATIONS,” compiled by George H. 
Seymour. 

“ LITTLE MADGE,” by Emma Mortimer Babson. 

“ UNKIND WORDS,” by J. Fletcher Young. 





WISE PROVERBS. 
The coward calls himself cautious, and the miser 
says he is frugal. 
An undecided person often finds it a misfortune 
that there are not three sides to a question. 
Duty never yet did want his meed. 
We have just enough religion to make us hate, and 
not enough to make us love, one another. 
How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds, makes 
ill deeds done. 
Borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 
Give no unproportioned thought its act. 
The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel. 
When by night the frogs are croaking, 
Kindle but a torch’s fire: 
Ha, how soon they all are silent! 
Thus truth silences the liar. 


INGRATITUDE REWARDED. 

Paris has just lost an admirable wit and Bohemian 
in Alexander Bouchet. Here is one story about him: 
Perceiving one day, after a heavy fall of rain, a well- 
dressed young woman standing at the edge of the 
sidewalk of a boulevard, much perplexed as to the 
best method of crossing the sea of mud before her, he 
gallantly advanced, took her up in his arms and car- 
ried her across. On being set down, the lady ex- 
pressed her gratitude in the following words, ‘‘ You 
are an insolent fellow.” Whereupon M. Bouchet 
took her up again, carried her back to the spot from 
which he brought her, and having thus repaired the 
wrong, took leave of her with a profound salutation. 


QUARTERMASTER’S STATISTICS. 

The statistics of the quartermaster’s department in 
the army go to prove that each individual consumes 
about two anda quarter pounds of dry food daily, 
about three-fourths vegetable and one-fourth animal, 
making an annual consumption of about eight hun- 
dred pounds. Of fluids, including every variety of 
beverage, he swallows about fifteen hundred pounds, 
and taking the amount of air which he consumes at 
eight hundred pounds, the result will show that the 
food, water and air which a man receives amounts in 
the aggregate to more than three thousand pounds a 
year—that is, a ton and a half, or more than twenty 
times his own weight. 








A GREAT SMOKER, 

Mr. Dean, cigar-dealer and general tobacconist, 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, has smoked one hun- 
dred and- nine thousand and two hundred cigars 
during the last twenty years, without being sick one 
day during the whole time. His weight has not 
varied two pounds from one hundred and ninety 
pounds in all that time. He always smokes Havana 
and Yara cigars, which, at ten cents each (the price 
at which he sells them), would amount to ten thou- 
sand nine hundred and twenty dollars, for the whole 
number he has smoked in the twenty years. 








A Worp or ADVICE.—“ My dear,” said Mrs. Dog- 
berry to her daughter, “‘ you should not hold your 
dress so very high in crossing the street.”—‘‘ Then, 
ma,” replied the maiden, “‘ how shall I ever show the 
beauty of my flounced pantalettes, that have almost 
ruined my eyesight to manufacture? I’m sure I 
don’t care if the beaux do look at me.” Mrs. Dog- 
berry spoke of “the sin of vanity and the beauty of 
decorum,” and walked off to her chamber. 





SPEAKING ENGLISH.—Two Dutchmen once got 
into a dispute about the English language, each one 
contending that he could command the best. They 
made a bet at length, and appointed a judge to de- 





Hartford bank last week, much excited with the idea 
of a run on the institution, and demanded a with- 
drawal of his funds. On examination the sum due 
him was found to be $2.12. He got his money. 


A PLEASANT OccASION.—A Cairo paper says that 
at the hanging of two negroes in that city, ‘‘every- 
thing passed off most pleasantly.” It is surprising 
that there was not added to the account the phrase: 
‘It was an occasion long to be remembered with 
pleasure by all present.” 











cide ti , and accordingly they begun :—“ Vell, 
Chon,” said the first, ‘did it rain to-morrow?”—“I 
kess it vash,” said John. Wasn’t that judge in a 
quandary? 

A DOUBTFUL STATEMENT.—A correspondent, who 
has been travelling through Nevada, thinks the silver 
resources of that State “are sufficient to pay off a 
national debt of twenty billions, present each re- 
turned soldier of the Union with a silver musket, 
and then plate all our war vessels with silver thicker 
than they are now sheathed with iron.” 











RADIATION OF HEAT. 
It must be remembered that the texture of a sur- 
face has a great deal to do with its power of radia- 
tion. Close-grained substances, such as metals, are 
admirable conductors of heat, but they are bad radi- 
ators. The fact of their particles being close together 
assists their power of propagating heat frum one part 
to another; but coarse, loose textures, such as down, 
cloth, wool, cotton, etc., give out heat quickly, and 
as they do not possess the power of receiving it as 
rapidly, become cold. Thus they are best adapted 
for clothing, because they do not conduct the heat of 
the body away from itself, but it remains collected 
under their substance, while the outer surface is cold. 
A very slight shade will prevent radiation. This we 
see in the contrivances of gardeners, who use bass, 
canvas, or even muslin, to keep off the frost from 
their plants; and all these materials have sufficiently 
loose textures to prevent the heat given out by the 
plant passing off into the outer air. ‘I had often,” 
says Dr. Wells, “in the pride of half-knowledge, 
smiled at the means frequently employed by garden- 
ers to protect tender plants from the cold, as it ap- 
peared to me impossible that a thin mat, or any such 
flimsy substance, could prevent their attaining the 
temperature of the atmosphere. But when I had 
learned that bodies on the surface of the earth be- 
come, during a still and serene night, colder than the 
atmosphere, by radiating their heat to the heavens, 
I perceived immediately a just reason for the practice 
which I had before deemed useless.” The accom- 
plishment of the desired end, without any knowledge 
of scientific principles to have led to it, is highly in- 
teresting, and very creditable to the observant faculty 
of the uneducated. There isa custom among the 
natives of India which also illustrates the same prin- 
ciple of radiation as the night-coverings of the gar- 
deners. Artificial ice is commonly produced in India 
by placing water in flat shallow vessels to the influ- 
ence of the night-air. The pans are placed in an un- 
sheltered spot on straw, which, being a bad con- 
ductor, prevents any absorption of heat from the 
ground ; and the porous texture of the earthen ware 
vessels admits of a portion of the latent heat of the 
water passing off beneath. Of course, the surface is 
also radiating heat; and as no equivalent is received, 
the water gradua]ly diminishes in temperature until 
the freezing-point is reached. The ice thus formed 
is covered with straw, to prevent any absorption of 
heat, and is stowed away in caves, where it is kept 
for use during the hottest seasons. 








(GF"SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which will 
be found a great convenience by those who see fit to 
use it. It will hold @ year’s papers, and is very 
durable, keeping the FLAG always as good and clean 
asnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after each num- 
ber is put in, one has a handy book, all ready to open 
to any page desired. We will supply them at this 
office for 1.00 each, or send them by mail, post paid 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 





FULL oF GAME.—A Virginia paper says that the 
supply of game in that State is extraordinary. The 
woods swarm with squirrels, there are crowded set- 
tlements of rabbits, whiJe the partridges are so nu- 
merous that they come up in flocks to the very doors 
of the farm-houses, and take“ pot luck” with the 
farmers’ chickens. 





A PATIENT LAD.—“ Ben,”’ said a father to his de- 
linquent son, “I am busy now, but as soon as I can 
get time, 1 mean to give you a flogging.”—“ Don’t 
hurry, pa,” replied the patient lad, ‘‘ 1 can wait.” 
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Portical Quotations. | 
[Compiled for The Flag of owr Union.) 


BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 


REMEMBRANCE. 

Remember me—not, I entreat, 

In scenes of featal week-day joy, 
For then ‘twere not kind or meet 

Thy thoughts thy pl should alloy; 
But on the sacred Sabbath day, 

And, dearest, on thy bended knee, 
When thou for those thou lov'st dost pray, 

Sweet sister, then remember me. 

Edward Everett. 


There ’s not a look, a word of thine, 
My soul hath e’er forgot; 

Thou ne'er hast bid a ringlet shine, 

Nor given thy locks one graceful twine, 
Which I remember not.—Afoore. 





I think of thee, when, soft and wide, 
The evening spreads her robes of light, 
And, like a young and timid bride, 
Sits blushing in the arms of night; 
And when the moon's sweet crescent springs 
In light o'er heaven's wide waveless sea, 
And stars are forth like blessed things, 
I think of thee—I think of thee. 
George D. Prentice. 


When shall we come to that delightful day, 
When each can say to each, “ Dost thou remember ? 
Let us fill urns with rose leaves in our May, 
hive the thrifty sweet: for I b 
om 7 Bulwer. 
She sent him rosemary, to the intent that he should hol 
her in remembrance.—Drayton. 


TIME. 
Remorseless Time ! 
Fierce spirit of the glass and scythe, what power 
Can stay him in his silent course, or melt 
His iron heart with pity !— George D. Prentice. 


Then haste thee, Time—'tis kindness all 
That speeds thy winged feet so fast; 
Thy pleasures stay not till they pall, 
And all thy pains are quickly past.—Bryant. 


Touch us gently, Time! 
Let us glide adown thy stream 
Gently, as we sometimes glide 
Through a quiet dream! 
Bryan W. Proctor. 


Art is long and Time is fleeting, 

And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still like muffied drums are beating 

Funeral marches to the grave.—Long/ellow. 


O, never chide the wing of Time, 
Or say ‘tis tardy in its flight; 
You'll find the days speed quick enough, 
If you but husband them aright.—Miss Coo: 





The hours are viewless angels, 
That still go gliding by, 
And bear each minute's record up 
To Him who sits on high.—C. P. Cranch. 
Time past, and time to come, are not: 
Time present is our only lot.— Montgomery. 
OOOO OOOO OOOO IO 
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A THRILLING EUROPEAN TALE. 








BY JOHN M. LOVELAND. 
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ILLERET sat watching the wo 
ing of the blow he had given, 

he was not utterly unmoved 
her distress. He had struck u| 
a terrible device in telling her t 
truth, which he had so sedulov 
concealed from her for 60 m: 
months. And now he watc! 
its effect with a touch of pit; 
his heart, mingled with and ov 
powered by a strong, selfish v 
for its success. Once or twice 
desire to exculpate himself 
pressed upon him, that it aln 
prevailed over his more caut: 
calculations. 

If he were a villain and a 
derer in her eyes, it would facilitate her acquicsc: 
in that parting, which was now a matter of abso 
necessity to him. It would stifle all. her love, 
stifle all her wish to be with him. The weighty cl 
that had clung to him for months was fast drop) 
from his limbs. Let her think him guilty, harde: 
cold—anything, so that it induced her to set him 
He still sat looking at her, and thinking what w 
she do in the end. Presently he spoke. 

“ Agnes, will you try and control yourself now 
want to speak to you.” She took her hands from 
face, and held them out towards him, asif pus’ 
him from her, although he had never left bis e! 
“Do not be afraid, I am not coming near you, 
said, as he observed her posture. ‘I ought to’ 
left you long since, but I lacked the courage t 
you the real truth. It was such @ terrible thin 
speak of, that I shrank from it.” She had not 
her hands back to her face again, but they lay ir 
lap, while she sat with her eyes fixed, staring 4 
carpet. Villeret paused, and then went on: “I 
more to say to you, Agnes, than what I have sai 
ready; but I cannot say it to-night. I will wri 
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\\DIATION OF HEAT. 

11 ‘ cemembered that the texture of a sur- 

tn r-at deal to do with its power of radia- 
'<- vained substances, such as metals, are 

' ductors of heat, but they are bad radi- 
wy tof their particles being close together 
2 Mae tt /wer of propagating heat from one part 
bette ut coarse, loose textures, such as down, 

\ tton, etc., give out heat quickly, and 

‘" t possess the power of receiving it as 
e cold. Thus they are best adapted 
‘ecause they do not conduct the heat of 

‘*: y from itself, but it remains collected 
meas “'bstance, while the outer surface is cold. 
. '\\* shade will prevent radiation. This we 
“ety ) 0 “atrivances of gardeners, who use bass, 
uw "*\on muslin, to keep off the frost from 

‘= + sony s: ond all these materials have sufficiently 
i ceo ets 8 to prevent the heat given out by the 
’ off into the outer air. “I had often,” 
‘ ". ' ls, “in the pride of half-knowledge, 
ud © °°" > means frequently employed by garden- 
‘rs te'® tender plants from the cold, as it ap- 
mpossible that a thin mat, or any such 
‘ce, could prevent their attaining the 


Pete gn oat 


‘ * still and serene night, colder than the 
y radiating their heat to the heavens, 
‘tense Co imediately a just reason for the practice 
‘ ' -| \efore deemed useless.” The accom- 
iy.’ 1¢ desired end, without any knowledge 
cic cv cineiples to have led to it, is highly in- 
above ms very creditable to the observant faculty 
‘cated. There isa custom among the 
‘ia which also illustrates the same prin- 
on as the night-coverings of the gar- 

‘. +" Velal ice is commonly produced in India 

ov ire + ter in flat shallow vessels to the influ- 
eu I ¢ vicht-air. The pans are placed in an un- 
mew “a set on straw, which, being a bad con- 
ouch) vyeconts any absorption of heat from the 
‘he porous texture of the earthen ware 
‘ ‘ of a portion of the latent heat of the 
+ vate "1 off beneath. Of course, the surface is 


gene ! vv 


-vs-, heat; and as no equivalent is received, d 


‘.« luajly diminishes in temperature until 

.t ,vint is reached. The ice thus formed 

straw, to prevent any absorption of 

hind owed away in caves, where it is kept 
- tt aoc.) the hottest seasons. 





TINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 

’ for our paper a PORTFOLIO which will 
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| hold a year’s papers, and is very 

‘ng the FLAG always as good and clean 

ly cutting the leaves, after each num- 

_ ne has a handy book, all ready to open 

sired. We will supply them at this 
vch, or send them by mail. 

pt of $1.25. ' iii 
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Portical Quotations. 
[Compiled for The Flag of our Union.} 


BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 


REMEMBRANCE. 
Remember me—not, I entreat, 
In scenes of festal week-day joy, 
For then ‘twere not kind or meet : 
Thy thoughts thy pl should alloy; 
But on the sacred Sabbath day, 
And, dearest, on thy bended knee, 
When thou for those thou lov'st dost pray, 
Sweet sister, then remember me. 
Edward Everett. 


There ’s not a look, a word of thine, 
My soul hath e’er forgot; 

Thou ne'er hast bid a ringlet shine, 

Nor given thy locks one graceful twine, 
Which I remember not.—Moore. 





I think of thee, when, soft and wide, 
The evening spreads her robes of light, 
And, like a young and timid bride, 
Sits blushing in the arms of night; 
And when the moon's sweet crescent springs 
In light o'er heaven's wide waveless sea, 
And stars are forth like blessed things, 
I think of thee—I think of thee. 
George D. Prentice. 


When shall we come to that delightful day, 

When each can say to each, * Dost thou remember?" 
Let us fill urns with rose leaves in our May, 

And hive the thrifty s for D ib 





Bulwer. 


She sent him rosemary, to the intent that he should hold 
her in remembrance.—Drayton. 
TIME. 
Remorseless Time! 
Fierce spirit of the glass and scythe, what power 
Can stay him in his silent course, or melt 
His iron heart with pity !|— George D. Prentice. 


Then haste thee, Time—'tis kindness all 
That speeds thy winged feet so fast; 

Thy pleasures stay not till they pall, . 
And all thy pains are quickly past.—Bryant. 


Touch us gently, Time! 
Let us glide adown thy stream 
Gently, as we sometimes glide 
Through a quiet dream! 
Bryan W. Proctor. 


Art is long and Time is fleeting, 

And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still like muffied drums are beating 

Funeral marches to the grave.—Long/ellow. 


O, never chide the wing of Time, 
Or say ‘tis tardy in its flight; 
You'll find the days speed quick enough, 
If you but husband them aright.—Miss Cook. 


The hours are viewless angels, 
That still go gliding by, 
And bear each minute's record up 
To Him who sits on high.—C. P. Cranch. 


Time past, and time to come, are not: 
Time present is our only lot.—Montgomery. 
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CAUGHT IN THE TOILS. 


A THRILLING EUROPEAN TALE. 





BY JOHN M. LOVELAND. 


ing of the blow he had given, yet 


you from England very soon. Will you remain here 

until you hear from me?” 

Still she made no reply, but continued to sit with 

the same set, rigid look, staring at the carpet. 

“ Will you not even answer me, Agnes? I am go- 

ing to England early in the morning ; I must not stay, 

and I know you do not wish it; but are we to part 

without a word even?” 

With all his hardness and ruggedness, her silence 
hurt him. It touched his tenderest spot, by wound- 
ing his self-love. He rose from. his chair and faced 
her. 

“There, good-by,” he said. ‘Even if you do not 
answer me, I must say good-by.” 

He moved a step towards the door, but he went no 
further. At that first effort to leave her, Agnes, 
hitherto silent, hitherto rigid, rose from her seat, and 
followed him. The crimson blood ran like a tide over 
her white face, and, springing towards him, she flung 
her arms round his neck, while these words broke 
out from her dumbness: 

“George, George! do not leave me! I cannot part 
with you!—right or wrong, I cannot part with you. 
Father or child are alike nothing to me, in comparison 
with you.” 

Her resolve astonished and perplexed him. Stay 
with her!—it was impossible; yet how to tell her all 
the rest now? Her arms were still pressed round his 
neck. She drew him away with her from the door to 
a sofa near the fire. 

“You are not in earnest—you are not going?” she 
whispered. ‘Let the past die; we will live for the 
future only.” 

He shook his head. “As soon as I got the letter 
telling me of your father’s death, I ought to have 
told you, and have left you. You don’t see this to- 
night, but you will see it to-morrow, when you are 
calmer.” 


her head, as if it pained her. ‘ Will you stay here, 
and not leave the hotel to-night?” 


while she slept, and write to her from London. 
sleep,” she said. 


remain.” 


over her. Shestarted up. 


Was he going, after all? 


your sleep.” 


the last, he did not like to leave her without a look 
without a word. Agnes pleaded and clung to him. 





, he was not utterly 


calculations. 





d by | decisi 
her distress. He had struck upon 
a terrible device in telling her this 
truth, which he had so sedulously 
concealed from her for so many 
months. And now he watched 
its effect with a touch of pity at | hurt him.” 
his heart, mingled with and over- 
powered by a strong, selfish wish 


pressed upon him, that it almost 
prevailed over his more cautious | England, or send a friend over.” 
“A friend! Why are you going to send a friend?” read it.” 
If he were a villain and a mur- | she asked, in a tone of surprise. 


“Will you not stay until to-morrow, then? Give all the past, to be with her until death should part 
me till to-morrow to think.” She put her hand to them? What would he say? Again and again she 


He thought a moment, and then said, “ Yes, I will | Worn away, and then another, yet still no word or 
remain here, in this room. I can’t, can’t sleep. I'll 
sit up and cond or write; but you must go to bed and waiting and watching, time had gone by with leaden 
seek for rest. You will be ill to-morrow if you do not.’ | Wings. 

How little she knew of his thoughts! Treacherous 
always, he meant to steal away towards morning 


“There is no use in my going to bed, I cannot |p, you know I have been thinking to-day that 
“You will sleep if you try. If you sit up I wont | 414 that he will come to me, instead of writing?” 


He conquered her after a.minute or two, and she should think so to. 
went to bed and lay wakeful with a reeling brain, 
thinking it all over. He had never even told her how | , 44.44, 
it happened. In three or four hours she fell asleep, 
and slept soundly. What time had elapsed she did 
not know; but when she awoke, there was a light in 
the room, and she was conscious of some one leaning 


“George, what is the matter?” She put her hand 
on his arm, and felt it trembling. Then she observed 
that he wore his travelling cloak, and she leaned back. tary pause followed Agnes’s last words, during which 


“ Agnes, I have been thinking this over all night, 
and the more I consider it, the more I feel that I can- 
not remain here. I did not like to part without see- 
ing you again, and I came to say farewell to you in 


This was true. Dark as his nature was, her pain 
aud her love had softened him; and when it came to | 57, knew as well as she did that her fate lay within 


«* Will you not even wait to tell me how it happen- 
ed, if it is to part us? But it shall not. You will 
ILLERET sat watching the work- | think differently yet, and come back.” 
“ Perhaps so,” he said, evasively. ‘‘ But whatever 
we come to, remember that your father’s 
death was not intended byme. We had words about 
you; we quarrelled; he struck me, and we fought.” 

“Yes, yes; I knew it was an accident—a quarrel in 
the heat of passion, or something of the kind. A sec- 
ond thought told me you would not willingly have her cheek had died away, and she was as palo as 


How mercifully she viewed his faults! This was the 
secret that had been preying on his mind all these 
for its success. Once or twice the | months. It was remorse for her father’s death, and 
desire to exculpate himself so | his repentance pleaded with her for him. 
“You will remain here until I write to you from 

















derer in her eyes, it would facilitate her acquiescence 


“O,to make some arrangements as to your future,” 


in that parting, which was now a matter of absolute he said. 


necessity to him. It would stifle all. her love, and 
stifle all her wish to be with him. The weighty chain 


from his limbs. Let her think him guilty, hardened, | ti 
cold—anything, so that it induced her to set him free. 


she doin the end. Presently he spoke. 
“ Agnes, will you try and control yourself now? I 


“My future! I do not understand you.” 


“T mean im case this event} us. Agnes, you | 4 rthur took up the letter she had tossed over to him, 
that had clung to him for months was fast dropping | may wish it in your cooler moments; and I, too, want | .14 nearing the light, began to read it. It wasa 


me to think about it.” 


He was deceiving her again; going from her, and 
He still sat looking at her, and thinking what would | not meaning to return, yet throwing an air of uncer- 
tainty over it, lest he would drive her wild. ; : 
“0, nothing but partings! nothing but partings unaltered. We' cannot meet again; do not urge it, 


want to speak to you.” She took her hands from her | and sorrow!” she moaned. 


face, and held them out towards him, as if pushing 
him from her, although he had never left his chair. 
“Do not be afraid, I am not coming near you,” he 


He was moved visibly, even his iron nerves gave 


way a little. . 
“Q Agnes! I wish we had never met! Can you you now, but which shall be fully stated by a confi- 


said, as he observed her posture. ‘I ought to have | not say it with me now?” 


left you long since, but I lacked the courage to tell 


“No, no! not even yet!” she said, while her tears days. This friend is authorized by me to make a 


you the real truth. It was such a terrible thing to | fell on her clasped hands. 


speak of, that I shrank from it.” She had not put 


her hands back to her face again, but they lay in her | my injustice, and cruelty, and wrong,” he muttered. 
lap, while she sat with her eyes fixed, staring at the | But what availed the prayer while the wrong re- | with those scanty, breathless lines. Arthur turned 
carpet. Villeret paused, and then went on: “I have | mained uncancelled? Agnes looked up, and met his | over one leaf; a word or two only and the signature 
more to say to you, Agnes, than what I have said al- | eye; but her ear did not catch his murmured prayer. 





ready; but I cannot say it to-night. I will write to 


He stood looking at her. ‘Heaven forgive me all 


“Let us partin peace,” he said, drawing her neare: 


tohim. ‘“ Whatever the future may hold for both of 
us, let us part in peace to-night.” 

‘QO, may we some day meet in peace again!” she 
said, catching up the child that lay beside her, and 
pushing its sleeping face over to its father. “ Think 
of us both, George, while we are away from you.” 
Think of them. Yes; but how? As dangerous 
quicksands, in which the new vessel he was piloting 
might sink; or as longing hearts that were to welcome 
his return? He said nothing, but stooped and kissed 
the child, and then touched its mother’s forehead 
lightly with his lips. 

“ You will write to me soon, George?” she pleaded 
through her falling tears. 

“ Yes, very soon,” he said, as he went away from 
her, not without remorse; not utterly without feeling 
for her distress. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE CLOUDS BREAK. 
THE Herberts came back to Paris, and Agnes told 
them everything. The tale was a terrible one to lis- 
ten to, and Mrs. Herbert, as she heard it, felt her 
heart shudder against this man whom she had never 
seen. She did not tell her thoughts to Agnes, whose 
voice was pleading for him even as her heart battled 
sorely in his behalf. Was he not her husband? And 
that bond of union was blotting out the remembrance 
that his hand had slain her father. 
The full pain of his death had not come to her while 
Villeret was present, except in the first moment of 
her hearing it; but in his absence she found it more 
difficult to chase it away, and with it mingled a burn- 
ing anxiety to know when he would write and make 
known to her what decision he had come to. 
Yes, what would he say when he wrote to her? 
Would he tell her he was ing back repentant for 





asked herself the question, while she waited for those 
promised lines which did not come. A week had 


message reached her; and during the weary vigil of 


“It is very good of you to stay here, Mrs. Herbert,” 
she said, one night, when they were all three seated 
before a pleasant fire in the Herberts’ apartments. 
“ But perhaps I may not detain you much longer. 


George is waiting to settle some matters in England, 
She looked up hopefully, as if anxious that they 


“ And if it be so, what will you do?” Mrs. Herbert 
“If he came, I would forget everything, except 
that I was his wife.” The color was red upon her 
cheek as she spoke. 

Arthur Herbert raised his head and looked into 
her eyes, and in them he read the depth of that great 
love which could wipe away from her memory the 
stained spot where her husband’s sin lay. A momen- 


the door opened slowly, and Wilhelm appeared on 
the threshold. His face was, as usual, calm, except 
the restless dark eyes with which he scanned the 
group before him. 

“ A letter for madame,” he said. 

She took it with an eager, nervous grasp, and the 
servant went slowly out, watching her as he went. 


| the folds of that morsel of paper. Holding the letter 
in her hand, Agnes approached the lamp. 

‘He has written, after all,” she said, as she broke 
the seal. ‘But perhaps it is to say he is coming.” 

The flush of hope mingled with fear was on her 
face as she threw the envelope on the table, and, un- 
folding the letter with trembling fingers, began to 
read. A moment or two passed in the hush of that 
unbroken silence, when Mrs. Herbert laid her hand 
on Arthur’s arm. He looked up and followed her 
eyes to Agnes’s face. The brightness of the flush on 


death. 

‘Agnes, what is the matter?” Arthur asked, 
springing to his feet and approaching her, followed 
by his mother. ‘Is there any evil tidings from your 
husband? Is he not coming to you?” 

“No. I shall never see him—never any more!” 
she said, speaking in a low, hopeless tone. ‘“ There, 


She threw the letter towards Arthur, and, turning 
away, began to pace up and downthe room. Mrs. 
Herbert stood by the window watching her, thinking 
it was better to leave her alone for a little, while 


short, cold letter, and ran thus: 


‘* DEAR AGNES :—I only write to say that my opin- 
ion respecting the separation between us remains 


for it is impossible. There are other reasons for our 
parting even stronger than the unfortunate accident 
to your father—reasons which 1 cannot explain to 


dential friend of mine, who will be in Paris in a few 


handsome provision for your future and your son’s.” 


This was all on that side of the paper, for Villeret’s 
handwriting was large and irregular, filling the sheet 


were on the other side. He read it, and then moved 


“ Agnes,” he said, speaking with great excitement, 
“is this man your husband? Why did you not tell 
me 80 before?” 

She paused in her walk, and then approached him. 
“ What man?” she asked, scarcely knowing at the 
moment what she said, and totally Sorgetting she had 
given him the letter toread. He put his finger be- 
low the name, and held it towards her, ‘My hus- 
band? yes,” she said, looking up with a surprise 
upon her still white face. ‘Do you know him?” 

“T do. Why did you not tell me this before?” 
Mrs. Herbert came round the table to her son, and 
looked over Agnes’s shoulder. Arthur moved the 
letter near her so as to let her eye fall on the name, 
“ George Fleming,” she read aloud. ‘‘ What George 
Fleming? O Arthur, surely it is not—” 

“It is George Fleming of Griffin’s Court,” he said, 
filling up her unfinished sentence. 

Agnes turned from the mother to the son in utter 
bewilderment. 

“ What is it—O, whatisit? You know something. 
Will you tell it to me, whatever it may be?” 

She laid her hand upon Arthur’s arm, and looked 
up beseechingly into his face. Perhaps he knew 
those things which Fleming’s friend was coming to 
explain, and she would rather hear them now than 
wait. 

“You are married to this man, Agnes?” Arthur 
said, fixing his eyes earnestly on her face. 

“Married to him? Yes.” 

“Hush, Arthur, hush,” Mrs. Herbert interposed, 
entreatingly. ‘‘I know what you are going to say; 
you are too precipitate.” 

Agnes looked from one to the other, anxiously. 
“Let mo hear it, Mrs. Herbert, let me hear it, 
You know something of George. Is he in danger, or 
trouble, or sorrow? Tell me, Arthur—O, tell me!” 

She laid her hand upon his, which rested on the 
able. 

“Wait till to-morrow, Agnes,” Mrs. Herbert said 
gain, before her son had time to speak. “ You shall 
know all to-morrow.” 

“T must hear it now; I could not wait all the long 
hours of the night in suspense, indeed I could not.” 
“She is right, mother; she had best hear it now,” 
Arthur said. 

“Yes, Arthur, you will tell mv, I know you will. 
Is he in danger, or sorrow, or trouble—trouble with 
his father or with any one?” 

“ He has no father, Agnes.” 

**No father?” she repeated, in surprise. 

“No, he is dead.” 

Another deceit, and why? Because she would 
have called upon him to fulfil his promise of bringing 
her to England as his wife. She saw it all plainly 
now. It was clear as noonday. 

“* Sit down, Agnes, dear,” Mrs. Herbert said, kind- 
ly, ‘and he will tell you all the rest, for there re- 
mains much more behind.” 

She suffered them to lead her to a sofa, and she sat 
down, Mrs. Herbert sitting by her, while Arthur 
stood and spoke. 

“Don’t be shocked, Agnes; he shall not do it—we 
will take care that he shall not—but Fleming has 
gone to England to be—” He paused. 

“What, Arthur, what?” And the white face of 
the deserted girl was turned up to him appealingly. 

“To be married to another woman.” 

“Married! It is impossible; I wont believe it,” 
she said, starting up. 

“But it shall not take place; we will stop it, 
Agnes. Our discovery of this prior marriage of yours 
puts such wrong to you and the girl he has chosen, 
out of his power.” 

“Let him wrong her,” she said, passionately, “ I’ll 
not stir a finger to prevent it; but I'll claim him 
from her by a power greater than that with which 
she stole him away from me.” 

“ Hush, Agnes, dear; O, hush,” Mrs. Herbert said, 
soothingly, while Arthur stood Lewildered by the 
storm he had raised. ‘She did not steal him away 
from you. She is not even aware of your existence. 
Willingly, most willingly, would she resign him to 
you, Agnes, for she does not love him.” 

Her momentary passion of jealousy died away, and 
she sank back upon the sofa, burying her face in her 
hands. 

“She does not love him,” she moaned, “and he 
has left me, deserted and alone, for a woman who 
does not love him!” 

Presently she grew calmer and sat up. 

“Who is this girl?” she asked. 

“Edith Wynne, the affianced wife of my poor 
Ralph. Will you not save her now, Agnes?” 

“How can I save her—what am 1 to do?” she 
asked, wearily. 

“Come to England and assert your prior marriage,” 
Arthur answered. ‘Meet your husband face to face, 
and he dare not deny the truth.” 

“No, no; not yet, not yet,” she said, cowering close 
within the shelter of Mrs. Herbert’s protecting arms. 

“* Leave her alone for to-night, Arthur; to-morrow 
we can make our arrangements. She can bear it 
better then,” Mrs. Herbert said, signing to her son to 
quit the room. And he obeyed her, leaving the poor 
deserted girl alone with her gentle comforter. 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 

EDITH’S WEDDING-DAY. 

Ir was a fine, clear, cold February morning. The 
gray dawn was breaking over the sky and across the 
old trees and frost-white lawn at Grace Park. Al- 
ready all the shutters of the house were open, and 
the smoke of its many chimneys was ascending in 








r | back a step in utter amazement. 


blue volumes to the clouds. 
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It was Edith’s wedding-day, and she was up early 
that morning, so that Mrs. Wynne found her sitting 
by the window of her dressing-room, gazing out 
towards the old wood, that hid in its depths the scene 
of a terrible tragedy. Well Mrs. Wynne knew the 
meaning of that straining gaze; and as she passed 
the window she drew down the blind. 

“Those bare trees look dull and cheerless, do they 
not, darling?” she said, as if in excuse’ for the act. 

Edith put her hand to her temple. “My head 
aches,” she said; ‘it has been aching all night. O, 
mother dear, I wish I was—” 

“Where, dear?” Mrs. Wynne asked, seeing her 
pause. 

“Where it would not ache any more,” she 
answered. J 

“© Edith, do not talk so. God is the best judge of 
that. His will be done.” 

“Ts it God’s will that I am to marry Mr, Fleming?” 

“T cannot tell; I suppose so,”” Mrs. Wynne replied, 
hesitatingly. 

Edith said no more, but bent her head on to her 
mother’s shoulder, and lay there as she used to do 
long ago in her happy childhood. An hour passed 
without either of them speaking, until Annette, 
Edith’s maid, came in to dress her young mistress 
for her bridal. 

“Ts your head better, dear?” Mrs. Wynne asked, 
as Edith, disturbed by Annette’s entrance, raised it 
off her shoulder. 

“don’t know; I think not. Is it getting late?” 
she asked, confusedly. 

Mrs. Wynne looked at her watch, and finding it 
nearly eight o’clock, sent Annette to bring some 
coffee, as both she and Miss Wynne needed refresh- 
ment. The coffee came, but Mrs. Wynne found it 
difficult to prevail on Edith to take any, and she 
failed utterly in getting her to eat; so the cheerless 
breakfast went away almost untasted. 

What a mockery it was, all that satin and lace, and 
orange flowers, and the cases of unprized jewelry, 
with which poor Edith was surrounded! It was like 
the bridal of the Nile, where a beautiful maiden, 
richly attired and wreathed -with flowers, passed 
away from the glad earth, in the morning of her 
youth and loveliness, down into the cold, flowing 
water of the river, amid the songs and rejoicing of an 
assembled multitude. 

There was bustle round Grace Park, within and 
without; bustle in the large supper-room, where the 
servants were putting the last touches to the arrange- 
ments for the breakfast which was to follow that 
weary wedding; bustle in the yard, where the coach- 
man was strutting about in wedding favors, waiting 
fur the horses to be put to the carriage in which he 
was to drive his young lady to church; bustle, too, in 


' Mrs. Wynne’s dressing-room, where she was trying 


to catch the few fleeting moments left her before she 
must be ready to attend Edith to Abbottsville Church, 
in order to witness that ceremony from which her 
kind motherly heart recoiled. What could she do? 
Who could blame her for the part she acted? It was 
the part of a weak woman, certainly; but poor Mrs. 
Wynne had never been formed to contend against 
circumstances. She could mourn over, but she could 
not conquer them. Alas! women can rarely do 
aught bat console or grieve. They must sit with 
clasped hands, tied and powerless; their lot does not 
lie in the strength to act, but in the strength to suffer. 
Poor Mrs. Wynne’s gentle nature was sorely tried, 
sorely wrung, to witness Edith’s sorrow and sacrifice, 
but what could she do? Nothing. 

It wanted but a few minutes to eleven o’clock, and 
the marriage had been fixed for eleven. Mrs. Wynne 
hurried off to fetch Edith. The carriage was at the 
door, the horses tossing their manes disdainfully, and 
pawing the ground, impatient to be off. 

“Come, dear, we shall be late.” Edith rose, and 
followed her mechanically. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
HASTENING TO THE RESCUE. 


LATE on the night before the day fixed for Edith’s 
marriage, Mrs. Herbert, Arthur, and Agnes Fleming 
stepped from a first-class carriage on to the platform 
at Swanson, a town lying some twenty miles from 
Abbottsville. 

“IT don’t like stopping here to-night,” Arthur said 
to his mother, as they alighted. ‘ It is only another 
twenty miles; shall we try to get on?” 

* Agnes is not able. We have come toc rapidly 
already,” Mrs. Herbert answered. ‘Surely we shall 
have time enough to reach Grace Park in the morning. 
Ask what hour the first train starts to-morrow.” 

Arthur turned away impatiently. “That’s the 
worst of taking a pressing journey with ladies. They 
are sure to stop at the wrong moment,” he muttered, 
as he walked up the platform to the guard. 

‘What hour does the first train start for Abbotts- 
ville in the morning?” 

“Six o’clock, sir, and gets in before seven.” 

“That is rather early. The next?” 

“Why, it goes at eight, and gets in before nine.” 

“Thank you,” Arthur said, turning away towards 
his party again. 

‘* Well?” Mrs. Herbert said, as he approached 
them. 

“The two earliest trains are at six o’clock and eight 
o'clock. Of course, six is too soon for you to be 
astir, after your long journey to-day, but we must be 
ready by eight. For my part, I don’t know why, 
but I would rather get on to-night,” he added, look- 
ing wistfully at the carriages they had left, the en- 
gine attached to which was just beginning to give 





indications of a speedy move. “Do you think you 
could manage it, Agnes?” 

“0, I am so very tired,” she said, ‘after this 
long day’s journey; and baby too is weary, and needs 
rest.” 

“Yes, we are all tired, Arthur,” Mrs. Herbert 
said, seconding Agnes’s wish. ‘ You great strong 
men have no idea of our weak frames. Come, be 
merciful,” she added, smiling, ‘‘ and find us a cab.” 

Arthur looked wistfully at the carriages. Should 


he go alone and make all things sure? Whatif they |. 


should be late by any chance? It was strange, that 
longing he had to be at Abbotsville. But a second 
thought showed him the impossibility of leaving 
the ladies and the child to travel alone; so, without 
giving words to his wish, he seized the boy, and said, 
cheerfully :, 

“Here goes, then, for the hotel. Come, Georgie, 
help Uncle Arthur to get a cab for mama.” 

‘The desired cab was secured, and the little party 
soon found themselves round a comfortable supper- 
table, while the train was whirling away towards 
Abbotsville. 

“Come, Agnes, eat,’? Arthur said. ‘ You look as 
pale as death, girl; you must get up your strength 
for to-morrow.” 

“ Don’t talk of to-morrow,” Mrs. Herbert rejoined, 
kindly; ‘ it will be time enough when it comes.” 

“T am not afraid of it,” Agnes answered. “I 
know what I am doing, and the consequences, too. 
It will part George and me forever, and yet I feel 
strangely brave. I think that the having to battle 
for my child has given me courage.” 

Arthur rose and went to the window. 

“What a villain that Fleming is!” he muttered to 
himself. 

“Go to bed, Agnes dear,” Mrs. Herbert suggested. 
She had heard Arthur’s muttered condemnation, 
although Agnes had not. ‘ Come away, darling, and 
we will leave this perverse son of mine an opportunity 
to smoke a cigar.” 

Agnes smiled a little faint smile, and taking up 
her son, who lay asleep upon her knee, bade Arthur 
good-night, and followed Mrs. Herbert out of the 
room. 

Arthur sat up alone, smoking and thinking. Of 
the exact time that he went to bed, I have no especial 
record, but I know that the next morning he was up 
betimes, and down-stairs before either his mother or 
Agnes. Presently they made their appearance, both 
seeming much refreshed by the night’s rest. Agnes 
looked flushed and excited, and was all eagerness to 
pursue her journey. There was an unnatural strain 
about her, a hurry for departure, a restless, fidgety 
desire to be on her feet—doing and preparing, putting 
on Georgie’s hat and mufflers, and even searching 
for Arthur’s gloves, which were out of the way some- 
where. She was ready for anything, except to sit 
still and eat her breakfast, which she scarcely touch- 
ed—ready for anything except thought, in fact; and 
all her bustling activity was but an effort to kill it— 
an effort to keep down a bodily weakness and a men- 
tal shrinking that she feared would overcome her at 
the last. 

The morning was wearing away; it was nearly 
eight o’clock. They must hurry to the train now, the 
last moment was almost come. Arthur had gone 
down to pay the bill while the waiter called a cab, 
and the light luggage they had brought from Paris 
was stowed on the top. Back to the breakfast-room 
Arthur ran lightly up the stairs, two steps at a time. 

“Everything is ready. Come, mother; come, Agnes; 
it’s ten minutes to eight, so we must be oft.” 

Georgie’s hat had been on and off twenty times 
that morning, and it was off again when Arthur came 
back. Agnes caught it up and put it on the child’s 
head, tying the strings hastily; her fingers trem- 
bled so she could scarcely get the ribbon fastened. 

‘How awkward Iam!” she said, trying to smile 
at her own nervousness. ‘There, that will do 
now—what a crooked bow it is! but it is no matter.” 

It is wonderful how we observe little things at 
times; even under the pressure of excitement Agnes’s 
eye observed Georgie’s crooked bow, though her 
mind was full of such weighty cares. 

Arthur snatched up the boy, and carried him down 
stairs, followed by Mrs. Herbert and Agnes. By the 
time they reached the hall he had him in a cab, and 
had turned back to meet’ them. The flush had gone 
out of Agnes’s face, but Arthur could not see how 
white it was through her thick veil. 

“Mother dear, you are the strongest,” he said, as 
an apology for giving Agnes his arm; ‘ will you fol- 
low us, fur we have not a moment to lose?” 

He felt Agnes trembling on his arm—irembling 
and leaning heavily. They got to the door of the 
hotel, and then, as she gave another furward step, 
she stumbled—stumbled on a step, or something, as 
Arthur supposed, and he put out his other arm to 
catch her. She recovered herself, however, but stood 
quite still. 

“Arthur, I can’t goon just yet,” she said, faintly. 
“ Let me sit down.” ; 

There was a long bench in the hall, and he led her 
toit. What was to be done? Would she be better 
in a moment, or must they lose the train? Mrs. 
Herbert took off her bonnet, so as to give her air. 
She had not fainted, but ber face was deadly white, 
and she leaned back against the wall, seemingly 
helpless. Georgie was still in the cab; every one 
forgot him. 

“Bring her water,” Mrs. Herbert suggested; ‘it 
may revive her.” 

Arthur and the waiter went off on the same errand. 
The waiter returned first with the water, and Arthur 





followed him. The barmaid had come from the bar, 





good-naturedly, with a glass of wine, but Agnes 
would not touch it. Mrs. Herbert took the tumbler 
of water from the man, and put it to her lips; she 
swallowed a few drops, and then put out her hand 
and pushed the tumbler away. It seemed to revive 
her, for in a minute or two she moved her head, and 
looked round at the group which stood about her. 
Mrs. Herbert offered her more water, and this time 
she put her own hand to the tumbler, although Mrs. 
Herbert held it too, and drank nearly all its contents. 


“There, I am better now,” she said, trying to get 
up. ‘* We must get on, you know.” 

She remembered her imperative journey through 
it all. But precious minutes had been spent already, 
and perhaps the train was gone. Arthur looked at 
his watch, it was just within a minute or two ofeight; 
but the station was close, and they might win it yet. 
With the help of his arm, Agnes reached the cab, 
and they drove off. When they arrived on the plat- 
form, the carriages were drawn up in a long line, 
and the engine snorting vehemently. 

“There we have it!” Arthur exclaimed; “ it’s 
not gone yet.” 

Even as he spoke the guard’s whistle sounded, and 
before he could take another step nearer, the train 
was in motion. Whiz, whiz, it went, slowly at first, 
but gradually increasing in speed, until even the 
smoke was lost in the far distance. 

Arthur stood aghast. O, if he had only gone on 
last night in spite of them! Mrs. Herbert and Agnes 
wore faces of blank dismay. 

A porter was passing up the platform; there was 
hope left yet; if another train went at nine, or ten 
even, it might do. 

“ What hour does the next train go to Abbotsville?” 
he asked, as the man approached him. 

“Eleven o’clock, sir,” the man answered, and went 
on his way. 

Eleven o’clock! They ought to be at Abbotsville 
before eleven o’clock. What was to be done? Arthur 
stood thinking, and the two ladies watched him 
anxiously. On his brain and energy everything 
depended now. Telegraph? should he telegraph to 
stop the wedding? No; he must assign a reason 
for such a proceeding, and how could he have a thing 
like this flying through Abbotsville? So he gave up 
the telegraph, and decided on taking a post-chaise 
from the hotel, and by driving for life and death they 
might have time enough yet. They consulted fora 
few moments, and then drove back to the hotel, to 
wait until Arthur procured the carriage. 

“If you drive hard you’ll do the twenty miles in 
the time,” Arthur said to the post-boy, when all was 
ready at last, and the ladies seated in the chaise. 
“Vl give youa sovereignif we are not late.” 

he man touched his hat with a smile. 

“Tll earn your money, sir, don’t fear.” 

“Do you know the way? Besure and don’t take 
a circuit.’ 

“Never you mind, sir. I’ve driven this road ever 
since I was a little fellow; I know every stone on it. 
We'll not go the Abbotsville way, sir; that’s the way 
the railway goes, but the other is shorter.” 

“Very well,” Arthur said, jumping in. “All 
right now, and get on as fast as you can.” 

The door was slammed to, the post-boy cracked 
his whip, and the horses, obedient to the sound, 
started off at a pace that soon left Swanson behind 
them. 

Along hour of silence followed, during which they 
moved onwards at a quick, even pace, that was 
momentarily shortening the distance between them 
and the goal they hoped to reach. Agnes leaned 
back in the carriage, with her veil drawn over her 
face and herarms round her son, who, still oppressed 
by the remains of yesterday’s fatigue, had fallen 
asleep soon after they left Swanson; while Mrs. 
Herbert looked out of the window, watching the trees 
as they flew past, and thinking, would they be in 
time? 

The same thought was filling the minds of Agnes 
and Arthur. What, after all, if they were late? 
The minutes were flying apace, and they were still 
many miles from their destination. Herbert looked 
at his watch. 

“Get on faster,” he said, putting his head out of 
the window, and addressing the post-boy. ‘We 
shall never do it at this rate, I’m afraid.” 

“Don’t fear, sir,” the man answered, confidently. 
“I know the road and the horses too. If I work 
them too hard they’!l break down; just leave them 
to me, sir.” 

Arthur drew in his head. Late or not late, it was 
out of his hands now; he was powerless; and he 
leaned back despairingly against the cushions. He 
wished that he had telegraphed from Swanson. He 
ought to have telegraphed; he felt that now, when 
he was unable to repair his error. 

“Mother,” he said, anxiously, ‘I wonder when 
they’ll be married?” 

“T don’t know; about eleven, I should think. 
What o’clock is it?” 

“ Half-past ten,” Agnes said, answering the ques- 
tion. ‘*Weshall be late; Arthur, tell me the truth, 
do you think we shall be late?” 

*T hope not, Agnes.” 

‘* How far is it from Abbottsville?” she asked. 

“We are not going through Abbotsville, but to 
Grace Park direct; we can’t be far off it now. Grace 

Park is best; it would be dreadfully awkward to 
drive to the church; I would avoid that, except asa 
last resource.” 

‘* But if they have gone there we must follow them, 
must we not?” 

** Yes, yes; but I trust it will not be needed.” 

‘There was silence again for a few minutes, 


“Tt was all my perversity and selfishness,’”’ Agnes 
said, presently. ‘I ought to have gone on last night; 
1 see it now, but it is too late. See’’—she held out 
her watch—‘‘ a quarter to eleven, and not at Grace 
Park yet.” She threw up the window next her, and 
called out, “‘ Drive, will you, for lifeand death! We 
are too late—too late!” 

At her voice the man’s whip descended on the 
horses, and they plunged forward at a tremendous 
speed, He had kept them in reserve for this. The 
rolling wheels splashed up the mud from the heavy 
roads into Agnes’s face, but she did not heed it. She 
leaned far out, watching for the first sight of the 
gates of Grace Park, and Arthur tokd her they were 
near it now. The rolling of the carriage-wheels and 
the rapid gallop of the horses was all the sound which 
was audible. The trees and fields flew by, dazzling 
her eyes, but still there was no appearance of the 
looked-for gates. One moment only Agnes removed 
her gaze from the road, and turned towards Arthur, 

‘*Suppose they are gone to the church, and that 
we have to follow; how far is it from Grace Park to 
Abbotsville?” 

“Two miles.” 

“Two miles!’ she repeated after him; “ two miles, 
with spent horses! Arthur, we shall be late!” 

The same fear was at his own heart, and had been 
there the past hour. 

*O, that I had telegraphed,” he said. ‘What 
a madman I was to neglect it! But see, Agnes, he 
added, here are the Grace Park gates.” 

She looked out eagerly, and there they stood, 
offering their cold, iron front to her anxious gaze. 
She glanced at her watch. Five minutes to eleven. 
The marriage was fixed for eleven. Will they be in 
time? 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
AT THE CHURCH. 


THE bridegroom was already at the church, eagerly 
watching for the bride. The clergyman, too, was at 
his post, while a goodly array of villagers crowded 
round the church gates, eager to witness the expected 
pageant. Every one watched anxiously the turn of 
the road round which the bride’s carriage would first 
appear in view. Everybody watched and waited; 
but she did not come. 

Eleven o’clock now, and the bridegroom was still 
waiting for the bride, with his watch in his hand, 
marking the fleeting moments. <A quarter past, and 
there was the sound of a bustle round the gates, 
whose murmur soon reached the church. A servant 
in the Wynne livery was galloping on towards it 
from the direction of Grace Park, riding as if for life 
and death. On he came at full speed, and, dashing 
through the crowd, which opened to let him pass, 
sprang.from his horse at the door, and entered. 

What was the matter? Mr. Fleming met him in 
the aisle with a blanched face, and inquired with 
nervous eagerness, whether anything was wrong at 
Grace Park. 

“You are wanted at the Park, sir. Miss Edith 
cannot come here to-day. Something has happened 
at the house, sir, and they are waiting for you.” 

Fleming stood like one petrified for a moment, 
and then he said: 

“What is the matter? Is Miss Wynne ili?” 

He asked the question anxiously, the fear of it was 
oppressing him, 

“T don’t know, sir—I didn’t hear, but I believe 
not,” the man answered. 

Fleming was moving towards the door, but he 
turned back to ask the question: 

“Who sent for me? Was it Miss Wynne?” 

“No sir. My master came out in a great hurry to 
the stable to me, and bid me ride like mad and bring 
you back to the Park.” 

Again Fleming moved towards the door, and again 
he hesitated. 

“Are you sure Miss Wynne is not ill?” 

The groom twirled his hat in his hand, as if con- 
sidering, and then he said: 

*T really don’t know, sir, but I think not.” 

Fleming turned away, there was no use questioning 
the man any more The clergyman who was to have 
read the marriage service followed him, and touched 
his arm. 

“Is there anything wrong at Grace Park?” he 
asked. 

‘““Wrong!’”? Fleming repeated; “I really don’t 
know. This man tells me Miss Wynne can’t come 
here to-day.” 

“Then we are to have no wedding?” 

‘* Not now, at all events,” Fleming answered, as 
he went out. 

The guests invited to the marriage were nearly all 
in the church, and more were arriving. They gath- 
ered round the clergyman, and helped him to question 
the groom, wondering at the news. 

While they talked and marvelled, and the crowd 
round the church gates talked and marvelled too, 
| Fleming sprang into his carriage, and drove as fast as 
| the horses could go to Grace Park. He drew down 
the blinds and leaned his head forward on his hands. 
The sudden summons had bewildered him. What 
could be the cause of it? He recurred to his original 
| fear. Edith must be ill, for no other reason would 
| they postpone the ceremony at the last moment. 

The tension of the past weeks on her nerves had been 
| too much for her, and she had given way at the very 
| moment when he was about to consummate his suc- 
| cessful tyranny. 

A th 1 fears h ted him during, that terrible 
drive, and the minutes which it occupied seemed 
hours of time. Yet a suspicion of the truth never 
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once struck him. Was Edith il? Was sh: 
Was she dead? Questions such as the» 
through his brain, while the horses, urged 
utmost speed, dashed on to Grace Park. 
have said, through it all not even a faint g!' 
the truth crossed his mind, 


CHAPTER XL, 
THE CHASTISEMENT. 


A POST-CHAISE with bay horses was sta: 
fore the door of Grace Park when Fleming : 
It was a shabby, dark carriage, splashed w 





foam, bespoke a long and rapid journey. 


Fleming’s approach, so as to leave space for 
pretentious conveyance, which pulled up 
sweep. Fleming, without waiting for th: 


alighting, hurried up the steps. Before he 
to lay his hand upon the bell the door was « 
a servant. 

“What is the matter?” he asked, as h: 
“ Why was I sent for?” 

** | don’t know, sir,” the man answered \ 





| turned towards him, and even that was + 
book, which he appeared to be reading 
Mrs. Wynne rose to meet him, but the + 
not stir except to glance at him for a m« 
retire again behind his book. 

Something unusual had occurred; Flen ° 
, in the grave faces which met his as he c: 
he said, hurriedly: 














“You look very serious. Is ther 
wrong?” 

* We have had unexpected visitors, w! 
and business has somewhat startled us; 
Mr. Wynne said, pushing a chair towar’ 
and then resuming his own. 

Fleming did not accept the offered seat 
over to the fire, and took up his favor 
with one arm leaning on the corner of * 
piece. He looked uneasy and perplexed 
“I really don’t understand, Mr. Wy: 
have been sent for, or why these visitc: 
they aro, should interfere with, or ir 
marriage.” 

Mr.Wynne looked towards his wife 
He was afraid of Fleming, and he co ' 
moment throw off the hold he had upor 
Wynne answered the look by saying qui‘ 
“This marriage cannot take place no~ 


ing.” 
“Not now! What do you mean? N° 
“ Not to-day, nor to-morrow, nor at a ‘ 
* The red blood flew to his face, and the 
‘Who says that it shall not?” he ask 
“Ido, Mr. Fleming,” a voice answ: 
other end of the room, and the stran” 
rose, laid down his book, and approach: ' 
round the fire. 
‘ Fieming looked at him in utter surp ' 
bowed slightly and stiffly. It was Ar‘ 
' “You do, Mr. Herbert! What hav 


with it?” 

“Much,” he said. “As the friend of ‘' 
childhood, and the brother of her inter 
I have much to do with it, and I say it 
place.” 

Fleming’s blood ran cold. Was Ra 
brother there, at the eleventh hour, 
him, to take the reins of his power ove: | 
out of his hands by a transfer of t 
That was all he thought of, nothing el» 
his mind. He did not dream that bebi: 
doors, which divided the room he sto: 
next, his young German wife was sit 
trembling, with her child upon her } 
what strength and comfort love could 
Edith and Mrs. Herbert. 

‘‘Edith—let me see Edith!” Fler 
length, as these thonghts rapidly rar 
mind, ‘She has given me her prop 
appeal to her to keep it.” 

“She cannot keep it, Mr. Fleming 
interposed, as Arthur was about to 
promised to be your wife, and that - 
be fulfilled,’’ 

“You are talking in riddles this 
/ said, impatiently. ‘* Will you let me 
her to come to me!—beg her to come ' 

“She isin the other room; shall 
Arthur said, appealing to her mother 

Mrs. Wynne nodded assent, aud A 
the folding doors, passed through, « 
them after him. A moment or two 
had gone, during which Fleming 
murmur of two or three voices speak i 
tone. They were women’s voices evi'' 
and then he heard Arthur’s in re 
objecting to come, and Herbert urging 
Yes, this must be it, and he would 
her unwillingness, Quick as thoug 
































and the horses, reeking with heat and cove : 


The post-chaise moved aside, as in duty be 





to open the door, threw it open himself, and ‘ » 


respect. 
{ | “Is Miss Wynne ill?” 
' No sir.” 
| Where is Mr. Wynne?” 
» “In the drawing-room, sir; whereho ( 
| to be shown when you came.” 
| «This is some rebellious whim of Edith’ © 
ing thought, as he followed the man; “ suc) 
4 |; will be very inconvenient just now.” 
In the drawing-room were Mr. and Mr 
| with another gentleman, whom Fleming 
| gee distinctly, for he sat with only the side ‘ 
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| there was the sound of a bustle round the gates, 
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‘| “Idon’t know, sir—f didn’t hear, but I believe 
' | not,” the man answered. 
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. | &madman I was to neglect it! But see, Agnes, he 
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| read the marriage service followed him, and touched 
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| could be the cause of it? He recurred to his original 

| fear, Edith must be ill, for no other reason would 

| they postpone the ceremony at the last moment. 

’ | The tension of the past weeks on her nerves had been 

| too much for her, and she had given way at the very 

| moment when he was about to consummate his suc- 
cessful tyranny. 


| “What is the matter? Is Miss Wynne ili?” 


| turned back to ask the question: 
| 

















“Tt was all my perversity and selfishness,” Agnes 
said, presently. ‘Ioughtto have gone on last night; 
1 see it now, but it is too late. See ’’—she held out 

| her watch—“a quarter to eleven, and not at Grace 
Park yet.” She threw up the window next her, and 
called out, “ Drive, will you, for lifeand death! We 
are too late—too late!” 

At her voice the man’s whip descended on the 
horses, and they plunged forward at a tremendous 
speed, He had kept them in reserve for this. The 
rolling wheels splashed up the mud from the heavy 
roads into Agnes’s face, but she did not heed it. She 
leaned far out, watching for the first sight of the 
gates of Grace Park, and Arthur tokd her they were 
near it now. The rolling of the carriage-wheels and 
the rapid gallop of the horses was all the sound which 
was audible. The trees and fields flew by, dazzling 
her eyes, but still there was no appearance of the 
looked-for gates. One moment only Agnes removed 
her gaze from the road, and turned towards Arthur, 

, ‘*Suppose they are gone to the church, and that 


we have to follow; how fur is it from Grace P: 
\ Abbotsville?” , lai 


“Two miles.” 
, ‘Pwo miles!” she repeated after him; “two miles 
, With spent horses! Arthur, we shall be late!” : 
| The same fear was at his own heart, and had been 
there the past hour, 
“O, that I had telegraphed,” he said. « What 


added, here are the Grace Park gates.” 

She looked out eagerly, and there they stood, 
offering their cold, iron front to her anxious gaze. 
She glanced at her watch. Five minutes to eleven. 


The marriage was fixed for eleven. Will they be in 
time? 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 
j AT THE CHURCH, 


THE bridegroom was already atthe church, eagerly 
| watching for the bride. The clergyman, too, was at 
his post, while a goodly array of villagers crowded 
round the church gates, eager to witness the expected 
pageant. Every one watched anxiously the turn of 
the road round which the bride’s carriage would first 
appear in view. Everybody watched and waited; 
but she did not come. é 
Eleven o’clock now, and the bridegroom was still 
waiting for the bride, with his watch in his hand 
marking the fleeting moments. A quarter past, and 


whose murmur soon reached the church. A servant 
in the Wynne livery was galloping on towards it 
from the direction of Grace Park, riding as if for life 
and death. On he came at full speed, and, dashing 
| through the crowd, which opened to let him pass 
sprang. from his horse at the door, and entered. ; 
What was the matter? Mr. Fleming met him in 
‘the aisle with a blanched face, and inquired with 
nervous eagerness, whether anything was wrong at 
Grace Park, 
| “You are wanted at the Park, sir. Miss Edith 
cannot come here to-day. Something has happened 
| at the house, sir, and they are waiting for you.” 
Fleming stood like one petrified for a moment, 
and then he said: 


He asked the question anxiousl y, the tear of it was 
oppressing him, 


Fleming was moving towards the door, but he 


“Who sent for me? Was it Miss Wynne?” 

“No sir. My master came out ina great hurry to 
the stable to me, and bid me ride like mad and bring 
you back to the Park.” 

Again Fleming moved towards the door, and again 
he hesitated, 

“Are you sure Miss Wynne is not ill?” 

The groom twirled his hat in his hand, as if con- 
sidering, and then he said: 

“T really don’t know, sir, but I think not.” 

Fleming turned away, there was no use questioning 
the man any more. The clergyman who was to have 


his arm. 


“Is there anything wrong at Grace Park?” he 
asked. 

“Wrong!” Fleming repeated; “I really don’t 
know. This man tells me Miss Wynne can’t come 
here to-day.” 

‘Then we are to have no wedding?” 

“ Not now, at all events,” Fleming answered, as 
he went out. 

The guests invited to the marriage were nearly all 
in the church, and more were arriving. They gath- 
ered round the clergyman, and helped him to question 
the groom, wondering at the news, 

While they talked and marvelled, and the crowd 
round the church gates talked and marvelled too, 
Fleming sprang into his carriage, aud drove as fast as 
the horses could go to Grace Park. He drew down 
the blinds and leaned his head forward on his hands. 
The sudden summons had bewildered him. What 


A thousand fears haunted him during, that terrible 
drive, and the minutes which it occupied seemed 
hours of time. Yet a suspicion of the truth never 
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once struck him. Was Edith ill? Was she dying? 
Was she dead? Questions such as these flitted 
through his brain, while the horses, urged to their 
utmost speed, dashed on to Grace Park. Yet, asl 
have said, through it ali not even a faint glimmer of 
the truth crossed hismind. * 





CHAPTER XL. 
THE CHASTISEMENT. 


A POST-CHAISE with bay horses was standing be- 
fore the door of Grace Park when Fleming drove up. 
It was a shabby, dark carriage, splashed with mud, 
and the horses, reeking with heat and covered with 
foam, bespoke a long and rapid journey. 

The post-chaise moved aside, as in duty bound, at 
Fleming’s approach, so as to leave space for his more 
pretentious conveyance, which pulled up with a 
sweep. Fleming, without waiting for the servant 
to open the door, threw it open himself, and instantly 
alighting, hurried up the steps. Before he had time 
to lay his hand upon the bell the door was opened by 
a servant. 

“What is the matter?” he asked, as he entered. 
“Why was I sent for?”’ 

** I don’t know, sir,” the man answered with great 
respect. 

“Ts Miss Wynne ill?” 

No sir.” 

‘Where is Mr. Wynne?” 

“ In the drawing-room, sir; where he desired you 
to be shown when you came.” 

; This is some rebellious whim of Edith’s,” Flem- 
: ing thought, as he followed the man; “ such nonsense 
| will be very inconvenient just now.” 

In the drawing-room were Mr. and Mrs. Wynne, 
| with another gentleman, whom Fleming could not 
! see distinctly, for he sat with only the side of his face 
: turned towards him, and even that was shaded by a 
book, which he appeared to be reading. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wynne rose to meet him, but the stranger did 
not stir except to glance at him for a moment, and 
retire again behind his book. 

Something unusual had occurred; Fleming read it 
_ in thegrave faces which met his as-he came in, and 
he said, hurriedly: 

“You look very serious. 
wrong?” 

*¢ We have had unexpected visitors, whose arrival 
and business has somewhat startled us; that is all,” 
Mr. Wynne said, pushing a chair towards Fleming, 
and then resuming his own. 

Fleming did not accept the offered seat, but crossed 
over to the fire, and took up his favorite position, 
with one arm leaning on the corner of the mantel- 
piece. He looked uneasy and perplexed. 

“I really don’t understand, Mr. Wynne, why I 
have been sent for, or why these visitors, whoever 
they are, should interfere with, or interrupt my 
marriage.” 

Mr.Wynne looked towards his wife appealingly. 
He was afraid of Fleming, and he could not in a 
moment throw off the hold he had upon him. Mrs. 
Wynne answered the look by saying quietly: 

“This marriage cannot take place now, Mr. Flem- 
ing.” 

“Not now! What do you mean? Not to-day?” 

*« Not to-day, nor to-morrow, nor at all.” 

The red blood flew to his face, and then receded. 

‘Who says that it shall not?” he asked, hoarsely. 

“Ido, Mr. Fleming,” a voice answered from the 
other end of the room, and the strange gentleman 
rose, laid down his book, and approached the circle 
round the fire. 

Fieming looked at him in utter surprise, and then 
bowed slightly and stiffly. It was Arthur Herbert. 

“You do, Mr. Herbert! What have you to do 
with it?” 

“Much,” he said. “As the friend of Miss Wynne’s 


Is there anything 


intruder. One face, white as death itself, fixed its 


-| Before 1 return to Griffin’s Court, let me disabuse 


Wynne could intercept him, he crossed the drawing- 
room, and threw open the folding-doors. 

Arthur Herbert was in the middle of the next room, 
talking to three ladies, one of whom, dressed in deep 
mourning, had her handupon hisarm, They turned 
in surprise at the appearance of the unlooked-for 


look upon Fleming’s, with a painful eager gaze, but 
he did not see it. He sawno one but Edith, who 
moved out from the group, and went slowly towards 
the other door, which led out into the entrance hall. 
She was dressed as she had been in the morning 
when preparing for her marriage, except that she 
had laid aside her bridal wreath and veil. 

“Edith,” he said, following her with his eyes as 
she went to the door, ‘‘ will you keep your promise?” 


“LT cannot keep it now,” she said, with a flush on 
her cheek and a beam in her eye, such as it had not 
worn for months. ‘* Thank God, I am free!” 

“ Edith!” 

He moved a step forward after her as he spoke. 
He could hear the rustle of the silk she wore under 
the soft lace flounces, as she moved. But one glimpse 
only he caught of her white face, while the door 
opened and closed upon her. They never spoke to 
each other again. 

One moment he stood irresolute, as though he 
contemplated following Edith, and the next he had 
turned away, and moving back astep or two, stood 
face to face with his, wife. 

There was a dread hush for an instant. Arthur and 
his mother were standing near Agnes, Mrs. Herbert 
with her hand still on the arm of her son, as she had 
been when Fleming entered, while behind him, 
looking through the folding doors, with eager, curi- 
ous interest, were Mr. and Mrs. Wynne. 

*“ Do you know me, George?”? Agnes said at length, 
shrinking from the angry gleam in her husband’s 
eye. 

“Know you!” he said, bitterly, ‘I should think 
I did. So it was you who worked this business for 
me?” 

Agnes stepped back towards Mrs. Herbert. Her 
husband’s angry look frightened her, and Arthur 
interposed. 

“She came to do good, and not evil, Mr. Fleming. 
She came to save, not to injure you.” 

*“‘Save me from what? What danger was I in, that 
she could save mefrom?” 

“The danger of committing bigamy,” Arthur an- 
swered, sternly. ‘‘ You know the consequences of 
that, I suppose?” 

“Nonsense, Mr. Herbert; you are laboring under 
a delusion,” Fleming said, scornfully. 

Agnes did not speak; she had gathered her child 
close to her breast, and suffered Mrs. Herbert to draw 
her down beside her on a sofa. ; 

“Tt is better to discuss this matter without the 
ladies,” Mr. Wynne suggested, in pity for Agnes’s 
evident pain and nervousness. 

‘*No,” Mr, Fleming said, in his own determined 
way, from which Mr. Wynne knew of old there was 
no appeal. ‘No, Mr. Wynne. You are harboring 
the idea that I meant to have offered Miss Wynne 
the mockery of a marriage, when in reality I hada 
wife and child already, and could not marry her. 


you of the idea that I contemplated this great 
wrong against your daughter. Had I married.Edith 
to-day, she would have been my true and lawful 
wife.” 

They looked in amazement from one to the other. 
Agnes started up. 

‘““Do you mean to deny your identity, George? 
Do you mean to deny that you married me in Vienna, 
the same night, and but an hour or two after you 
killed my father?” 

‘I just mean this, Agnes; that you could offer no 
impediment to my marriage with Miss Wynne.” 





childhood, and the brother of her intended husband, 
I have much to do with it, and 1 say it shall not take 
place.” 

Fleming’s blood ran cold. Was Ralph Herbert’s 
brother there, at the eleventh hour, to disappoint 
him, to take the reins of his power over the Wynnes 
out of his hands by a transfer of the mortgage? 
That was all he thought of, nothing else ever crossed 
his mind. He did not dream that behind the folding 
doors, which divided the room he stood in from the 
next, his young German wife was sitting, pale and 
trembling, with her child upon her knee, receiving 
what strength and comfort love could give her from 
Edith and Mrs. Herbert. 

‘*Edith—let me see Edith!” Fleming said, at 
length, as these thonghts rapidly ran through his 
mind. ‘She has given me her promise, and I will 
appeal to her to keep it.” 

“She cannot keep it, Mr. Fleming,” Mrs. Wynne 
interposed, as Arthur was about to reply. ‘She 
promised to be your wife, and that promise cannot 
be fulfilled.’’ 

“You are talking in riddles this morning,” he 
said, impatiently. ‘* Will you let me see Edith? Tell 
her to come to me!—beg her to come to me!” 

“She isin the other room; shall I go for her?” 
Arthur said, appealing to her mother. 

Mrs. Wynne nodded assent, and Arthur, opening 
the folding doors, passed through, only half-closing 
them after him. A moment or two elapsed after he 
had gone, during which Fleming could hear the 
murmur of two or three voices speaking in an under- 
tone. They were women’s voices evidently, and now 
and then he heard Arthur’s in reply. Was Edith 
objecting to come, and Herbert urging her to consent? 
Yes, this must be it, and he would see her, despite 
her unwillingness. Quick as thought, before Mrs, 


“ No impedi t!” she repeated after him. 

“No; you are not my wife.”’ 

“What am I then?” she exclaimed, with a look of 
mingled surprise and terror. 

“What you please,” he said, turning contempt- 
uously from her. 

*“O George! you must be mad. I have my mar- 
riage certificate here.” i 

“You may burn it, then. It will not make you 
mistress of Griffin’s Court, nor your son heir to it 
either. Such a marriage as yours and mine, if mar- 
riage you can call it, is not legal. You are a German 
Catholic, lam an English Protestant, and we were 
married by a priest.” 

‘Shame, Mr, Fleming, shame! even supposing 
you are right in point of law, which I much doubt,” 
Arthur cried, indignantly; while at the same time 
he felt aterrible fear that the marriage might be 
irregular, and that Fleming spoke the truth. 

Agnes drew back, as if she had received a blow, to 





“leave me, before I curse you for the wrong and 
ruin you would bring on me and my child.” 
‘“‘ Leave her with the ladies, Mr. Fleming,” Arthur 
said. ‘Do not torture her any further.” 

* * * * * * 
Agnes did test the marriage, and she found it to 
be—what our readers have doubtless imagined al- | 
ready—a perfectly legal one. What was she to do 
then? Her friends—indignant beyond measure | 
against Fleming—were for open war; but she—she 
loved him with a wife’s love still—would take no 
steps against him. 
“ Perhaps he will return to me some day,” she 
said, ‘when he has come to learn the great wrong 
that he has tried todo tomeand to my child; at 
any rate, we will wait and see. For, O Edith! he 
has been cruel, I know; but I love him still.” 
Truly, Fleming was caught in the toils that his 
own evil passions had woven! The chastisement bad 
begun! 





CHAPTER XLI. 
REMORSE. 


FEELINGS of tumultuous anger filled Fleming’s 
breast as he drove back to Griffin’s Court. The ser- 
vant who opened the door on his return saw the 
cloud on his master’s brow, and drew back to let him 
pass on to the library. The man watched him steal- 
thily and curiously, as he entered and closed the 
door. He heard the key turn in the lock as he went 
down the hall, and after that all was still. 

Fleming sat there alone the whole day, guarding 
the fire and nursing his great wrath; blaming Agnes 
and forgetting to blame himself. He ignored, for the 
time, the grievous wrong she had suffered, and re- 
membered only that through her untimely appear- 
ance he had lost Edith; lost her by less than an hour. 
This was the sore spot that galled him, and he sat 
glowering and frowning at the tire, chafing under the 
thought of it. 

There may be dismay in the drawing-room, but 
there will be no dismay in the kitchen. There 
things go on like clock-work. The dinner must be 
cooked, even if it be sent down untasted; and thus 
it came to pass that at the usual hour for that meal 
at Griffin’s Court, Fleming found himself seated 
alone at the dinner-table, partaking scantily, but 
mechanically, of the smoking dishes set before him. 

The large room looked chill and stately as Fleming 
sat there solitary, and he regretted that his forget- 
fulness of his dinner had prevented his ordering it 
into the library. However, he did the next best 
thing, for when the cloth was removed, he desired 
his wine to be conveyed there, and once more took 
possession of his wide arm-chair befvre the fire. 
Free from the intrusion of servants, he sat moodily 
watching it as he had done all day; but after a little 
he took a book and tried to read. The effort did not 
succeed well, for he found it almost impossible to fix 
his mind so as to take in the sense, but it was so 
far of use that it lessened the tension and the bitter- 
ness of his. mind somewhat, and gave it time to cool. 

He sat up late that night, so late that all his 
household was asleep before he even thought of bed; 
but, notwithstanding, he was up betimes in the 
morning, and walking through the grounds long 
before the breakfast hour. After breakfast he went 
out again, giving directions to his steward respecting 
various things required about the place. That day 
and the next were similarly émployed. The exercise 
and being out of doors appeared to be doing him good, 
for as he sat by the library fire of an evening his 
thoughts were calmer and quieter than they had 
been during his first day of unreasoning anger. 

Agnes, Mrs. Herbert, and Arthur were still at the 
Wynnes’, as Edith and her mother had pressed them 
to stay afew days longer. Edith was a great com- 
fort to Agnes; her stronger mind peculiarly fitting 
her to be a sympathizer with Agnes’s weak but most 

gentle nature, which had learned to forgive Edith 
her unintentional interference with Fleming’s love. 
And soit came to pass that those two—the one the 
victim, and the other almost the victim, of the same 
man’s love—grew to hold together firmly, the one 
supporting while the other leaned. 

Fleming knew Agnes was still at the Wynnes’. 
He learned it casually from the steward, who, per- 
haps, shrewdly suspecting his master would not be 
averse to hear how things were going on in that 
direction, without mentioning names, gave the in- 
formation by saying, “ that company was staying at 
the Park.” Fleming made no answer, but noted it 
quietly, and soon afterwards want indoors. 

There was a gradual change at work within him, a 
change that people round him failed to discern 
through the stolid exterior he presented to their gaze. 
In that gradual change all the good in his nature 
was coming up, and all the evil going down. No 





the shelter of Mrs. Herbert’s protection, and laid 
her hand upon her shoulder. 
“JT donot wish to act in an ungenerous spirit,” 


unfeeling conduct by Arthur’s cry of “shame!” “I 
will provide for you and for your child handsomely; 
more I cannot do. I cannot legalize a marriage 
which is not legal.” 

“T want nothing from you,” Agnes exclaimed, 
raising her head, indignantly. ‘I will test this 
marriage to see ifit be, as you say, informal; and if 
it be so, then God forgive you! The sin is yours, not 
mine.” 

“You will think better of it,” he said, quietly, 
‘when you come to your senses.” 

Agnes started to her feet. 








* Leave me!” she exclaimed, pointing to the door; 


Fleming said, apparently recalled to a sense of his | 


irritating interference from Mr. Wynne or Arthur 
Herbert, in behalf of Agnes, had come to him, as he 
| at first imagined it would. He was prepared to fight 
against his own memory of all she had been. Her 
| long-suffering patience under his unkindness; her 
| forgiveness of her father’s death the night they had 
| parted in Paris, when perhaps he had felt more for 
her than in allthe months preceding it, although 
still resolved to consummate the bitter wrong he had 
| conceived; it all came surging up now, in his lonely 
| hours, and pleaded in her behalf. Again these 
| thoughts were battled with, and banished, only to 
| return with stronger force; and then came the know- 
ledge that she was yet at Grace Park. 
| Does the reader remember the writing-desk that 
stood on the library-table at Griffin’s Court, in which 
| Fleming was rummaging at the moment when he 


became cognizant of the fact that Ralph Herbert, 
and not Mr. Wynne, was Mr. Ward’s client, on that 


memorable day, a little preceding Ralph’s death, 

when Mr. Ward paid his first and last visit there? 

This desk contained multifarious papers, some of 
them having reference to the Griffin’s Court estate, 

some of them memoranda concerning that old mort- 

gage on Grace Park, and others letters of business; 

while a few, two or three only, were letters of a 
different kind, being from Agnes during some of 
Fleming’s absences in England. Most of her letters 

had been destroyed, but somehow these few remain- 

ed—why, Fleming could scarcely tell. One of them, 

written in uncertain characters, with fingers that 
trembled sorely, told the, to her, joyous news of her 
boy’s birth, and brought Fleming away on that sud- 
den, hurried journey the morning after the dinner- 
party at Grace Park. Through this mass of papers, 
Fleming was rummaging for something that would 
not come to hand, andin displacing a packet of let- 
ters in his search, Agnes’s few forgotten epistles 
came in view. The one telling of Georgie’s birth 
came first; he recognized it, and drawing nearer the 
lamp, read a few lines, then he threw it down. It 
was out of sight, but another lay under his hand, 
speaking of her silently. Ashe tried to put it, too, 
away, he felt something thick inside the envelope, 
which induced him, after flinging it aside, to take it 
up again and examine the contents. This letter had 
come during the anxious time of Walker’s trial; it 
had been, consequently, hastily read, and never an- 
swered. Forgotten and neglected, the contents met 
his eye now—a tiny lock of a child’s hair, black as his 
own, and twisted by its mother’s fingers into a little 
eurl. 

He laid it down upon the open letter, and sat look- 
ing at it; looking at it, and thinking of the young 
mother as he had borne her way from home, in her 
sunny girlhood, and thinking of her now as a wife, 
and yet no wife, smarting under the agony of that 
false marriage, His child, and hers, was speaking to 
him through that tiny curl, pleading for the place 
from which he had cast it, pleading for the name 
which he had taken away. He sat still, looking at 
the hair. The past was irrevocable, but could tardy 
justice wipe out the sin? He got up, and walked 
about the room for long minutes without ceasing, 
and then sat down again, but the burden of his 
thoughts still was, Will tardy justice wipe out the 
sin? Solitude and disappointment were doing their 
work. His plans failing so utterly, proving them- 
selves so futile, whispered of retribution and of judg- 
ment, and the man’s iron nature was giving way. 
Hence that vain trust that a late justice would atone 
for the past. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
OVERTURES OF PEACE. 


THE folding-doors which divided the fr ont from the 
back drawing-room at Grace Park were th rown open, 
making the two into one long, wide room. Near the 
window in the back drawing-room, Arthur Herbert 
sat reading the morning paper, lounging at his ease 
in a comfortably cushioned arm-chair; while in the 
front room, likewise near the window, and quite in 
Arthur’s view, Edith was sitting reading a letter. 

Before. the house, leisurely walking up and down, 
leading his horse by the bridle, was a groom, in the 
Griffin’s Court livery, who had brought the note. 
What could Mr. Fleming have to say to her now? 
Edith thought, as half-hesitating, half-curious, she 
broke the seal. A petition for pardon, or for peace 
between them, a vow of unaltered love, an allusion to 
the relation in which they had so lately stood to each 
other, or a prayer for a renewal of it? The letter 
contained none of these. It did not begin in the 
familiar terms of ‘‘ Dear Edith,” which he had once 
been privileged to address her with, or the colder 
formality of “ Dear Miss Wynne,” but ran simply 
thus: 


* Will you be the bearer of a message from me to 
Agnes, as I fear the shock a sudden communication 
might cause her, and I know you will tell her what 
I want conveyed to her as gently as may be? Ask 
her could she so far forget everything as to see me 
again. Say to her that, if she consents to do so, I will 
call to-morrow at Grace Park about twelve o’clock, if 
you have no objection, and that I am willing, as far 
as in me lies, to atone for the past, both to her and 
our child. Wiil you forgive my troubling you to act 
in this matter? but I am sure you will do what you 
can for her sake, if not for mine. Yours ever, 

“ GEORGE FLEMING.” 


Edith read the letter again, and yet again, before 
her surprise allowed her fully to understand it. 
Presently she called Arthur Herbert from the other 
room, and he came with his newspaper in his hand. 

“Sit by me while you read this,” she said, giving 
him Fleming’s note, and at the same time making 
room for him on her small, cosy sofa; “‘ and give me 
your advice as to what [ had best do.” 

Like Edith, Arthur read the letter twice, and then 
laid it down on a table near them. 

‘‘T cannot understand that man,” he said, after a 
moment’s thought. ‘ Heis a riddle beyond my read- 
ing. Can he have found out the flaw in his plot, as 
we have?” 

“Ah, well, but your advice, Arthur?” Edith 
asked, keeping him to the point. “What am I to 
do??? 

“There is but one thing for you todo,” he said. 
“Act as Mr. Fleming wishes you, for Agnes’s sake. 
Get him here, and then wesean do with him as we 
think best.” : 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








“T must write to say 80, must I not? the groom is 
waiting to take back my answer.” 

‘Of course you must, Edie. Just tell him you will 
speak to Agnes, and let him know the result.” 

She fiddled with her watch-chain a moment in 
silence. 

1 do not like writing to Mr. Fleming, Arthur; 
indeed, I do not,” she said, at length. 

*“ Nonsense, Edie; a line will do it.” 

“What shall I say, then?—tell me what to say,” 
she asked, pleadingly. 

She had got a way of leaning upon him that Arthur 
liked amazingly, and he laughed as he rose from the 
sofa, and drawing her after him by the hand, led 
her to a table, where her writing-desk stood. 

“Come, we will concoct it together,” he said, as 
he put her into a chair. And so the note was written 
—a little tiny note, only containing two or three 
lines—with which the groom rode away to Griffin’s 
Court. 

When the man reached home his master was 
standing on the hall door steps, with the post bag in 
his hand, which he had just taken from the post- 
boy, who had brought the letters from Abbotsville 
that came by the mid-day post. Dismounting and 
touching his hat, he handed Fleming the letter he 
had brought from Grace Park, and then rode round 
to the stables. Fleming crossed the hall to the 
library, reading it as he went, and then laying it on 
the table, opened the bag which he still held in his 
hand. Almost mechanically he tossed over the 
letters it contained, all the while thinking of Edith’s 
note. One of them dropped out and lay beside it, 
and when Fleming had glanced at the others he took 
this one up. He stood a moment looking at it, for 
he knew the hand well, and then opening it also, 
began to read. 

It was from Walker. With the first part of it we 
have nothing to do; it merely contained something 
touching a matter of business, the paying off of Hor- 
ner’s bond, about which he and Mr. Fleming spoke 
the first night we looked in upon them in the library 
at Griffin’s Court; but when that was disposed of, 
Walker went on to say: 

“ How soon am I to go back to Griftin’s Court? 
Now that Miss Wynne is not to be mistress there, 1 
do not choose to remain in transportation here, and 
we may as well take up house together again. Re- 
member, we must both sail in future in the same 
boat. Iam safe in it, but you are not. So keep this 
in mind, and let me know whenI am to go down. 
I'll expect to hear in a day or two.” 

Fleming read the letter, and doubling it up hard in 
his hand, walked about the room. Afteraturn or 
two, he went over to the fire and threw it in. He 
watched it curling, and blazing, and then vanishing 
in red sparks and black charred ashes. ‘I am safe, 
but you are not.” The words came back to him 
again and again; he seemed to see them standing 
out and forming once more on the blackened mass 
of burned paper that lay on the top of the fire. He 
took up the poker, and dashed it through it, ming- 
ling it with the red coals. ‘I am safe, but you are 
not.’? The words were a covert threat. Did they 
allude to Walker’s acquittal of Ralph’s murder, and 
Fleming’s untried guilt? Fleming knew that they 
did. 

Something must be done. He must get this man 
under his own eye, and keep him there; but not at 
Griffin’s Court. He stood awhile leaning on the 
mantelpiece thinking, and then taking up his hat, 
left the house, carrying Edith’s note with him. The 
library seemed stifling, and the air would be freer 
out of doors. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
FORGIVENESS. 


EpiTH stood with Agnes at the window of het 
dressing-room, which looked out upon the lawn of 
Grace Park, and over the wood, where the Griffin’s 
Court chimneys were just discernible above the trees. 
Edith’s mind was full of how she could best break 
the good news of Fleming’s intentions to her, while 
Agnes’s mind was full of her husband. 

“Ah!” Agnes said, looking away towards Griffin’s 
Court; ‘‘I believe I should love to stay here, in 
place of going to Marston Grange with Mrs. Herbert. 
Is it not ungrateful of me, after all her kindness to 
me?” 

Edith smiled. ‘‘Stay here, then, Agnes, as long 
as you like, unless you get a home you love better; 
and then I will let you go.” 

“Ah, I shall never get a home that I can love,” 
she said, sighing lightly, a half-subdued sigh; “all 
that is over now.” 

“ Who knows,” Edith said, hopefully, ‘‘ but that 
Mr. Fleming may ride over some day, and beg you 
to forget the past? If he did, Agnes, what would you 
say to him?” 

A little, faint pink flush came to her cheek, and 
she turned her pretty blue eyes from the window to 
Edith’s face, as she said, hesitatingly: 

“If he did, I am afraid I should forgive him.” 

“Afraid, Agues! Why do you say afraid?” 

“‘O, because Arthur Herbert says he ought never 
to be forgiven, and Mrs. Herbert says so too.” 

‘Never mind Arthur; he was angry when he said 
that, probably, and so was Mrs. Herbert.” 

The flush grew deeper on Agnes’s cheek, and spread 
over her entire face, dyeing it crimson. 

“He is too angry with me tocome again,” she said. 
“T have lost him. I lost him on that day I prevented 
him from marrying you.” 

“*O, but you may not have lost him; you will not 
lose him; he will come to you again.” 


No, never, never!” 
“OQ but he will. Suppose I were a prophetess, and 


Agnes watched.his face anxiously, as by turns 
ded, and he endeavored to cast off the trouble. 





prophesied that he would come, ond that he did 
come; what would you say then?” 

A light gleamed in Agnes’s eye. 

“What do you mean? You mean something, 
Edith,” she exclaimed, catching the expression of 
Edith’s face. ‘‘O, tell me what it is!” 

“Sit here, then, and I will,” she answered, placing 
herself on a sofa that stood near the window; and 
drawing Agnes down beside her, she told her, as 
gently as might be, the contents of Fleming’s note, 
and then, when the first nervous flush of surprise 
was over, gave it to her to read. 

“Are you afraid you will forgive him now, Agnes, 
dear?” she asked as she finished it. 

“Ono, not afraid, Edith,” Agnes answered, “ but 
sure that I will.” 

“What shall I say tohim when I write? tell me 
what to say?” 

The glow was in Agnes’s face again, on neck, and 
cheek, and brow, but not the glow of pain that had 
rushed over her a minute since, and she answered, 
with a fuller beam of light in her eye, “Tell him to 
come.” 

* * * * * * 

“Tell him to come!” The words went in Edith’s 
letter that night to Fleming as they fell from Agnes’s 
lips. “Tell him tocome!” And he came. 

When Fleming reached Grace Park a servant 
showed him into the room where Agnes was waiting 
for him. He entered it with a scarcely percep- 
tible hesitation, closing the door after him, and he 
stood once more face to face with the woman he 
had 80 grievously wronged. Agnes was standing in 
the middle of the room, holding Georgie by the hand. 
She made a hasty, nervous step forward to meet 
him, and he caught her in his arms to save her from 
falling. 

“Am I forgiven, Agnes?” he asked, as she clung 
to him, and he stooped to kiss her forehead. 

“ Forgiven?—O yes!” she said. ; 

Fleming looked at her a moment, and then he 
sighed, and drew her away to a@ sofa, with little 
Georgie clinging to her dress. How mighty must 
be the strength of that love which could forgive such 
faults as his. 

As Agnes suffered Fleming to place her on the 
sofa and seat himself beside her, she took up the 
child and put him on his father’s knee. 

“Do you not remember papa, darling?” she 
whispered; ‘“‘he has come back to mama and 
Georgie.” 

The little fellow did remember him, and put up 
his lips for a kiss. Fleming kissed him, and still 
holding him on his knee, went on talking to Agnes. 

Miss Wynne told you everything, I suppose?” 
he asked. ‘‘ Did she show you my letter?” 

“Yes,”? Agnes answered; “she explained all to 
me.” 

* She told you that I was desirous of repairing the 
past by marrying you now, did she not?” 

“She said that you wanted to marry me over again, 
George.” 

“ Yes, yes,” he said, with a softened voice; “ you 
are right. I did marry you before; and to you, at 
least, that marriage vow was holy.” 

“ Yes,” she answered, reverently; “and it should 
have been so to you, too.” 

“ Would that it had been, I can say now,” he re- 
plied. 

“Had you only known at the time how holy it 
really was, you would not have suffered as you have 
done since, George—” 

He started back, and stared at her in blank won- 
derment. 

“What do you mean, Agnes?” 

«¥ mean this—that you and I were as truly mar- 
ried then, as though we had stood side by side in an 
English church.” 

“ How do you know this?” 

‘*Ever since that day, when I came here first, 
Arthur has been investigating the point. Our mar- 
riage was legal, after all, he says. I was waiting, 
George, in full belief that you would come back to 
me some day before long.” 

Fleming’s manly face worked fearfully with the 
agony of his conflicting emotions. At last he spoke: 

“Come to me, Agnes—wife—come!” was all that 
he could say. And she came, 





CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE ATONEMENT. 


THREE weeks after the last scene, a little group 
was assembled in the drawing-room at Griffin’s Court, 
to witness Agnes’s welcome to her husband’s 
home.” 

Fleming had arranged that Agnes should at once 
take possession of Griffin’s Court, and she looked 
forward hopefully to the future. But he himself 
was distrait and silent, now and then endeavoring 
to rouse himself and converse with his guests, who 
remained to partake of a light supper. 

How sorely our sins sting us sometimes! and 
Fleming’s were stinging him then. To Agnes he had 
made atonement; but what atonement could bring 
the dead to life, and so restore to Edith her slain 
lover? For Fleming’s inmost heart knew, what 
others only suspected, that his brain had planned the 
deed that Walker’s hand executed. When once the 
gates of his conscience were opened to his wrong 
against Agnes, that mightier wrong rose likewise to 
upbraid him; and heart and brain almost failed him 
in his sharp agony. 








At last, ‘to her infinite reliof, the guests rose to take 
their leave. She went up stairs with Mrs. Wynne, 
to get on her bonnet and cloak, and thence accompa- 
nied her into the hall, where she bade her good night, 
with a thousand charges to have Georgie over early 
at Griffin’s Court, whither it was arranged he and his 
nurse were to be transferred next day. After Mrs. 
Wynne and her husband had left, she returned to the 
drawing-room to wait for Fleming, who was propos- 
ing to settle a difficulty about Mr. Howard’s horse 
not having come round, by their going to the stables 
to look after it themselves. She was not more than 
a minute or so in the room, when she heard her hus- 
band’s step crossing the hall again, and coming to- 
wards the drawing-room; in another moment he had 
opened the door and entered. She was surprised to 
see him back so soon; and as he came near her she 
thought there was something odd in his manner. 
She was sitting on a sofa close to the fire, but he did 
not attempt to take a seat beside her, standing while 
he spoke. 

“‘T came back for ® moment from Mr. Howard,” 
he said, hesitatingly, “just to say a word.” 

** Would it not have done when he was gone?” 
she asked, wonderingly; ‘‘surely you will not be long 
away with him.” 

“No,” he answered, slowly; “it is not that exact- 
ly; but I came to ask you this—is the atonement I 
have offered you sufficient to erase the past? Do you 
forgive me for it all, Agnes?” 

“Yes, yes!” she said, eagerly, holding out her 
hands, which he took in his. “I forgive you for 
everything, and I would fain see you forgive your- 
self.” 

This was what she thought oppressed him: he was 
not right in his own eyes yet. He held her hand in 
one of his, and laid the other on her head. 

“Do your ber the scapegoat of the old law, 
driven into the wilderness with the sins of the people 
on its head?” he asked, after a moment’s pause. 
“Well, if I, like the scapegoat, went into the wilder- 
ness, not with the crimes of the people, but my own 
upon my head, should I bear your forgiveness for my 
sins against you with me?” 

“Surely, surely!” she said. ‘ But what is it that 
you mean?” 

It was a new riddle to her, which he did not stop to 
explain ; but stooping and kissing, first her forehead 
and then her lips, left her hastily, and returned to his 
guest, while she sat wondering and watching until 





‘he should come back. 


Half an hour passed, and then another; still he 
did not come. Mr. Howard had gone long since; she 
had heard his horse’s steps on the gravel as he passed 
the window. Where could Fleming be? She rang 
to inquire of the servants had they seen their master, 
but they had not. Some of them hurried off to look 
in the library, and elsewhere through the house, but 
in vain. Agnes was beginning to feel an undefined 
alarm, and the servants looked at one another in 
doubt, but could suggest nothing. She herself re- 
membered that he had been to the stable, and, in her 
anxiety, went to the yard, with the old butler for a 
guide. Everything was still, the stable door was shut 
and locked, and no one was to be seen. A light, 
however, wes gleaming from the windows of one of 
the out-offices where the outdoor servants slept, and 
by Agnes’s directions the man knocked at the door. 
A moment’s conversation with whoever answered the 
summons resulted in the groom, who had saddled Mr. 
Howard’s horse, hurrying on his coat, and coming 
into the yard, followed at a distance by two or three 
of the other men. None of them had seen their mas- 
ter except this man; and to Agnes’s nervous ques- 
tioning he even could give but little satisfaction. He 
remembered that the horse was not ready when Mr. 
Howard and Mr. Fleming came, and that while they 
waited for it, Mr. Howard waiked up and down the 
yard, and his master returned to the house. On his 
coming back into the yard again the horse was stand- 
ing there, and Mr. Howard in the act of mounting. 
As soon as he had seated himself in the saddle, he 
shook hands with Mr. Fleming, who stood watching 
him as he rode to the gate, which the groom had 
hastened to open for him to ride through. As he 
closed it after him and locked it, he remembered 
seeing his master going towards the back entrance to 
the house, as if returning in that way, as he had come 
out by it; but that instead of doing so, he turned off 
at the side, and went through a small door that led 
out into the lawn, and thence, as the man supposed, 
let himself into the house by a latch-key. 

Agnes stood bewildered, and the man stood looking 
at her. Where was Flemming gone? They went out 
into the lawn, and through the wood with lanterns, 
searching, and shouting his name, but all in vain; 
the echo of their own veices only met their ears. 
Agnes threw a shawl round her shoulders, and ac- 
companied by the housekeeper, made her way across 
the lawn to the front lodge, and waked up the 
lodge-keeper, but he knew nothing of Fleming, hav- 
ing closed the gate behind Mr. Howard, and returned 
to bed immediately. The night waned away, and 
morning broke over the scene, and by daylight a 
fresh search was instituted, but all to no effect. Ag- 
nes was nervous and ill from terror, anxiety, and 
exertion; and at daybreak a hurried message was 
despatched to Grace Park, carrying consternation and 
astonishment thither likewise, and causing its inmates 
to hurry off to Griffin’s court with all possible speed. 

They found Agnes in the drawing-room, where 
Fleming had parted from her the night before, white 
and terrified. They did everything they could to 
soothe and quiet her; but she had got an idea in her 


her stay at Grace Park, but its utmost power could 
not entirely quiet her uow. Arthur Herbert's first 
act on hearing Agnes’s account of what had occurred 
after the party broke up the night before—Fleming’s 
strange manner and strange words—was to hurry to 
the stable-yard and question the groom; but he could 
learn nothing fresh, and he determined to try if he 
could discover anything at Abbotsville. Two horses 
were speedily saddled by his order, one for himself 
and one for the groom; and then, after hurrying in 
doors to assure Agnes that he would do his utmost to 
trace her husband, and if he got a trace of him would 
lose no time in following it up, he galloped off to the 
village. 

He went first to the railway station. It was early 
yet, and the townspeople were scarcely astir. The 
station-master, however, had just entered the station, 
and having taken his place in the box, was rubbing 
his half-opened eyes by the light of a single jet of gas, 
as the littie window admitted the morning light but 
sparingly. Arthur got an unexpected trace of Flem- 
ing here. He had taken a first-class ticket to W—— 
by the last train the night before, and the station- 
master had observed, as he gave it, that his manner 
was auxious and rather hurried, which was an un- 
usual circumstance with Mr. Fleming. A few pen- 
cilled lines conveyed this intelligence back by the 
groom to Agnes, and relieved her mind of that terri- 
ble fear, At W—— Arthur had more difficulty in 
following up the clue, as the station-master there had 
no recollection of any one like Fleming having taken 
a ticket for London; for that, Arthur was convinced, 
was his destination. Two gentlemen, one of whom 
answered that description, had got tickets, but not 
one. This for a while puzzled Arthur, and he lost a 
train by it; but presently it occurred to him that 
perhaps the second person was Walker. He went 
back to the station to inquire, and on further ques- 
tioning became convinced that he was right. A por- 
ter remembered the one coming down from London 
during the day before, and recognized him again on 
the platform that morning; so it became evident they 
had met, slept at W——, and gone by the first train 
to London in themorning. Thither Arthur followed, 
having first written to Agnes, and sent a line to Edith 
—why he did not know exactly, for the note to Agnes 
was sufficient; but he had a vague notion she might 
like him toshow he remembered her, as he was bound 
to do by that brotherly compact. This done, he start- 
ed immediately for London, where he arrived late at 
night; and early the following day he went direct to 
Fleming’s solicitor, Mr. Graves, who listened in some 
surprise to his statement respecting him. 

“ That he is in London, or was in London,” he said, 
“JT am assured of, for I had a letter from him an hour 
ago, bearing the London postmark, and dated yes- 
terday.” 

He took it up from amongst his morning’s corre- 
spondence, and handed it to Arthur. It bore no ad- 
dress, and contained only afew lines, requesting Mr. 
Graves at once to register a deed to which he alluded, 
if he had not done so already. 

“This deed I had registered before he wrote,” Mr. 
Graves observed. “It settles the whole of the Griffin’s 
Court estate on Mrs. Fleming’s son, making her the 
sole guardian of him and his property, reserving the 
interest of the mortgage on Grace Park for her own 
use, besides the interest of a considerable sum in the 
Three per Cent. Consols. The deed is consequently 
in force this moment, and it disposes of everything 
except asum of £30,000, which he sold out of the 
funds, and left lying at his banker’s the last time I 
saw him, when he came to London to sign that deed.” 

That he was gone altogether, gone deliberately, and 
with forethought, Arthur saw now; and after some 
further consultation, he and Mr. Graves drove to the 
banker’s, where they learned that Fleming had been 
the previous day, accompanied by Walker, and had 
drawn out the money, but given no explanation either 
of his whereabouts or his intentions. 

Here all certainty respecting him ended, and for 
days Arthur was at fault. Fleming had not been at 
his usual hotel in Jermyn street, nor at any hotel, as 
far as Arthur could discover after three days’ search. 
He wrote constantly to Griffin’s Court, where Edith 
still remained with Agnes, but his letters brought 
scanty comfort. ‘‘ He is gone; I shall never see him 
again,” Agnes kept repeating forever, and Edith’s 
task of comforter was a heavy one. 

“‘Ishould not wonder if he were gone abroad,” Mr. 
Graves observed, the next time Arthar called on him 
to tell him of his vain search. 

“Where to? To France?” Arthur asked. 

“No, no, that would not suit him in his present 
frame of mind. Most likely to Australia or New Zea- 
land. Suppose you try the shipping-offices.” 

The shipping-offices Artbur did try, but with no 
certain result. It was spring time, and many vessels 
were going to all parts of the world. Nosuch names 
as Fleming and Walker were on any of the books, but 
men answering the description had gone in this ves- 
sel or that. To New Zealand by the Result, to Aus- 
tralia by the Bold Briton, and so on. Nothing posi- 
tive, only mere doubts every step. When he thought 
he had got a clue. the appearance of the passengers 
indicated varied from that first given, to taller or 
shorter, fairer or darker. The Stars and Stripes, an 
American vessel, with an American captain and an 


head that Fleming had destroyed himself, and she 
could not be still. Every step she heard in the hall, 
every tone that reached her through the house, she 
fancied was that of some ore who had found his body, 
and that they were coming to tell her of it, Edith 
strove to calm her as best she might; she attended to 
sher more even than to Mrs. Herbert or Mrs. Wynne. 
Edith’s influence had grown strong upon her during 























































American crew, bound for the South, was said t 

have received two such men on board as Arthy  . | 
sought for, but this, too, could not be made clear, an: 

he gave up the search in despair. " 
Fleming was gone unquestionably, and Agnes w: 
right—she should never see him again, But whe: 

had he gone? and why was life a burden to him, an.. 

the quiet of home irksome? Had he gone to se: \ 
adventure or excitement elsewhere, with his eye si. |) 
upon the man who held his life in his hand? } wn 
where had he gone, and why? Had he, to use he is 
own words, fied away into the wilderness like th an 
scapegoat, with the sins, not of the people, but h 

own, upon his head? h 





CHAPTER XLV. 
EDITH’S WEDDING, 


RATHER more than a year has passed away sin: 
the events related in my last chapter. Summer 
bright over Grace Park and Griffin’s Court, th 
lawns are rich with grassy verdure, and the early M:,, 
sunbeams are shining on the fields and sloping. , 
lands, far across which, coming on the morning : 
sounded the clear chimes of the joy-bells of Abbo's- 
ville Church. 
It is Edith’s wedding morning, and, as the reac. 
perhaps long ago surmised would be the case, Artl. - 
Herbert is the bridegroom. He did not violently 
suddenly displace her first strong love for Ralph ; |... 
mellowed and softened it, until almost unconsciou. 
her faith to the dead brother became mingled w 
love for the living one. The memory of Ralph \ 
not lost yet, but Ided and blended with .:: , 
thought of Arthur, until they seemed almostap.-. , ‘ 
of the same thing. He had his brother’s eye, . 
brother’s smile, and his winning, harmless gay: 
but along with these he had the stamp ofa fin. | 
mind, that Edith’s increased years and experie |. . ‘ 
taught her to appreciate. Arthur had grown to |... 
her, as she loved him, through those weeks of i). ., 
stant intercourse at Grace Park; but, like him- 
unconsciously, till the time came when the clain. 
a brother was exchanged for that of a lover an 
husband. Mrs. Wynne had seen it gently grow. , , 
but wisely kept silence, and let things take ‘.. 
course—a matter in which it would be best if a) 
dred meddling mothers, and meddling relatives ,;: 
erally, would follow her example: probably, | 
may find Mrs. Wynne a very common-place pers; : ; .. 
she appears in my pages; but nevertheless, she». ; 
fulfilled a woman’s best and truest mission, by): +: - 
ing a good wife and a good mother. 
Within the church at Abbotsville, on that ple: 
summer morning, @ gay party was assembled. 1 
and Mrs. Wynne were looking quite young again . ‘ 
happy in Edith’s happiness. Mr. Stanley of » ‘ 
nington and his young Scotch wife were of the pa. , 
a pretty, fresh, fair-haired Highland girl, whom 9) | , 
had met when in Scotland for the shooting the 
vious season, and married in spite of his moti :) 
am ashamed to tell it, but it is the truth), who 
sisted in saying he had “ picked her up” in Scot.» , ; 
merely because she had no “tocher;” althoug) « « 
old blood counted far higher than that of the Stan: . 
of Donnington, if her purse were less strong (1) | . 
theirs. Mrs. Stanley and her pretty daughter \ ‘.: 
also amongst the guests. Miss Stanley was ‘\: 
Stanley still, and only half liked her brother’sj. 
observation, that although the same age as}; 
Edith had managed to win three husbands, whi: : | 
had not caught one. Mrs. Herbert, Agnes Fle: : :: 
of Griffin’s Court, and little Georgie—then threw |: +» | 
old, and tall of his age—were the only other g: uv 
worth mentioning. Agnes looked older andt) «1+. ), 
than when we saw her last, but time has soften «> | +) 
blow of Fleming’s absence. Notraceofhim ::.-; 
ever has been discovered, not a line, not a wo: 
ever reached her from him; and she had even ©. .: 
to hope for his return, and centred all her lo « ob 
care upon her son. bow 
The bells are still pealing Joyously, and, ++ : 
party issues from the church, the school-girls »:: ‘ 
the village school, dressed in white muslin, +: no 
and curtseying, throw flowers before the bri: 
bridegroom as they pass on down the little ave win i. 
the gate, where their carriage awaits then 
amidst-cheers and blessings from Mrs. Wynn j 
antry, they are driven back to Grace Park, fil | \ 
speedily by the wedding guests. And so, wh! t 
sky is clear, the sun shining cheerily, and the: \: : \ 
bells yet pealing their merry chimes, I will d: 
curtain and retire, leaving the guestsandthei: | ! 
tainers to enjoy the breakfast prepared for th« 
drink the health of the bride and bridegr« 
peace. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 
RETRIBUTION. 


Two years after Edith’s marriage, when an | 
been born to the united properties of Grace Pi 
Marston Grange (for Arthur redeemed that v: 
mortgage, whose existence had cost Edith «#.: 
sorrow), @ paragraph, copied into one of our 
from an American journal, caught Arthur’s 
morning after breakfast. It ran thus: 

“The neighborhood of ——, in South Carol! 
been thrown into a state of horror by a m 
murder committed by an overseer named Wa 
the person of his master, a large slave-ho) 
cotton-planter. This gentleman, whose nar 
George, came from England to South Americ 
three years ago, and bought the estate in 4 
which, with all the hands upon it, was the: 
Market. Although a dark, stern-looking wm. 



















































































vat Fleming had destroyed himself, and she 


‘ot be still. Every step she heard in the hall, 


‘one that reached her through the house, she 
' was that of some one who had found his body, 
‘hat they were coming to tell her of it. Edith 
to calm her as best she might; she attended to 


re even than to Mrs. Herbert or Mrs. Wynne. 
influence had grown strong upon her during 

‘y at Grace Park, but its utmost power could 
‘irely quiet her now. Arthur Herbert’s first 

' hearing Agnes’s account of what had occurred 
‘1e party broke up the night before—Fleming’s 
‘: manner and strange words—was to hurry to 
ble-yard and question the groom; but he could 
.othing fresh, and he determined to try if he 
\iscover anything at Abbotsville. Two horses 
eedily saddled by his order, one for himself 
.@ for the groom; and then, after hurrying in 
o assure Agnes that he would do his utmost to 
er husband, and if he got a trace of him would 
time in following it up, he galloped off to the 


vent first to the railway station. It was early 
.d the townspeople were scarcely astir. The 
. master, however, had just entered the station, 
ving taken his place in the box, was rubbing 
‘opened eyes by the light of a single jet of gas, 
ittle window admitted the morning light but 
sly. Arthur got an unexpected trace of Flem- 
e. He had taken a first-class ticket to W—— 
last train the night before, and the station- 
had observed, as he gave it, that his manner 
xious and rather hurried, which was an un- 
ireumstance with Mr. Fleming. A few pen- 
nes conveyed this intelligence back by the 
1) Co Agnes, and relieved her mind of that terri- 
sicoot, At W—— Arthur had more difficulty in 
lu ‘ng up the clue, as the station-master there had 
oUlection of any one like Fleming having taken 
not for London; for that, Arthur was convinced, 
hl destination. Two gentlemen, one of whom 
cced that description, had got tickets, but not 
this for a while puzzled Arthur, and he lost a 
1 oy it; but presently it occurred to him that 
s the second person was Walker. He went 

. 9 the station to inquire, and on further ques- 
' 1 became convinced that he was right. A por- 
suuembered the one coming down from London 

u «the day before, and recognized him again on 
.-tform that morning; so it became evident they 

» oat, slept at W—, and gone by the first train 
« 4.4on in themorning. Thither Arthur followed, 

: first written to Agnes, and sent a line to Edith 

he did not know exactly, for the note to Agnes 
ficient; but he had a vague notion she might 

+ © toshow he remembered her, as he was bound 
 ’ that brotherly compact. This done, he start- 

. mediately for London, where he arrived late at 
and early the following day he went direct to 
ngs solicitor, Mr. Graves, who listened in some 

1». 82 to his statement respecting him. 

at he is in London, or was in London,” he said, 

« 1 assured of, for I had a letter from him an hour 
» cvaring the London postmark, and dated yes- 


0k it up from amongst his morning’s corre- 
nce, and handed it to Arthur. It bore no ad- 
‘», and contained only afew lines, requesting Mr. 
\» at once to registera deed to which he alluded, 
.ad not done so already. 
.3 deed I had registered before he wrote,” Mr. 
observed. “It settles the whole of the Griffin’s 
’' state on Mrs. Fleming’s son, making her the 
‘ wedian of him and his property, reserving the 
t of the mortgage on Grace Park for her own 
sides the interest of a considerable sum in the 
oer Cent. Consols. The deed is consequently 
> this t, and it di 8 of everything 
’ asum of £30, 000, which ‘he sold out of the 
ind left lying at his banker’s the last time I 
mm, when he came to London to sign that deed.” 
he was gone altogether, gone deliberately, and 
rethought, Arthur saw now; and after some 
consultation, he and Mr. Graves drove to the 
’s, where they learned that Fleming had been 
vious day, accompanied by Walker, and had 
out the money, but given no explanation either 
vhereabouts or his intentions. 
. all certainty respecting him ended, and for 
rthur was at fault. Fleming had not been at 
.al hotel in Jermyn street, nor at any hotel, as 
\rthur could discover after three days’ search. 
»te constantly to Griffin’s Court, where Edith 
uained with Agnes, but his letters brought 
comfort. ‘He is gone; I shall never see him 
‘Agnes kept repeating forever, and Edith’s 
comforter was a heavy one. 
ould not wonder if he were gone abroad,” Mr. 
observed, the next time Arthur called on him 
him of his vain search. 
ere to? To France?” Arthur asked. 





ing and Walker were on any of the books, but 
swering the description had gone in this ves- 
hat. To New Zealand by the Result, to Aus- 
'y the Bold Briton, and so on. Nothing posi- 
ly mere doubts every step. Whenhe thought 
‘ got aclue. the appearance of the passengers 
ed varied from that first given, to taller or 
, fairer or darker. The Stars and Stripes, an 
an vessel, with an American captain and an 














, n0, that would not suit him in his present 

f mind. Most likely to Australia or New Zea- 
Suppose you try the shipping-offices.” 

shipping-offices Arthur did try, but with no ° 
result. It was spring time, and many vessels 

ving to all parts of the world. Nosuch names 
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American crew, bound for the South, was said to 
have received two such men on board as Arthur 
sought for, but this, too, could not be made clear, and 
he gave up the search in despair. 

Fleming was gone unquestionably, and Agnes was 
right—she should never see him again. But where 
had he gone? and why was life a burden to him, and 
the quiet of home irksome? Had he gone to seek 
adventure or excitement elsewhere, with his eye still 
upon the man who held his life in his hand? Yet 
where had he gone, and why? Had he, to use his 
own words, fled away into the wilderness like the 
scapegoat, with the sins, not of the people, but his 
own, upon his head? 





CHAPTER XLY. 


EDITH’S WEDDING. 


RATHER more than a year has passed away since 
the events related in my last chapter. Summer is 
bright over Grace Park and Griffin’s Court, their 
lawns are rich with grassy verdure, and the early May 
sunbeams are shining on the fields and sloping up- 
lands, far across which, coming on the morning air, 
sounded the clear chimes of the joy-bells of Abbots- 
ville Church. 

It is Edith’s wedding morning, and, as the reader 

perhaps long ago surmised would be the case, Arthur 
Herbert is the bridegroom. He did not violently or 
suddenly displace her first strong love for Ralph ; but 
mellowed and softened it, until almost unconsciously 
her faith to the dead brother became mingled with 
love for the living one. The memory of Ralph was 
not lost yet, but Ided and blended with the 
thought of Arthur, until they seemed almost a part 
of the same thing. He had his brother’s eye, his 
brother’s smile, and his winning, harmless gayety; 
but along with these he had the stamp of a firmer 
mind, that Edith’s increased years and experience 
taught her to appreciate. Arthur had grown to love 
her, as she loved him, through those weeks of con- 
stant intercourse at Grace Park; but, like himself, 
unconsciously, till the time came when the claim of 
a brother was exchanged for that of a lover and a 
husband. Mrs. Wynne had seen it gently growing, 
but wisely kept silence, and let things take their 
course—a matter in which it would be best if a hun- 
dred meddling mothers, and meddling relatives gen- 
erally, would follow her example: probably, they 
may find Mrs. Wynne a very common-place person as 
she appears in my pages; but nevertheless, she has 
fulfilled a woman’s best and truest mission, by mak- 
ing a good wife and a good mother. 

Within the church at Abbotsville, on that pleasant 
summer morning, @ gay party was assembled. Mr. 
and Mrs. Wynne were looking quite young again, and 
happy in Edith’s happiness. Mr. Stanley of Don- 
nington and his young Scotch wife were of the party— 
a pretty, fresh, fair-haired Highland girl, whom he 
had met when in Scotland for the shooting the pre- 
vious season, and married in spite of his mother (I 
am ashamed to tell it, but it is the truth), who per- 
sisted in saying he had “ picked her up” in Scotland, 
merely because she had no “ tocher;” although her 
old blood counted far higher than that of the Stanleys 
of Donnington, if her purse were less strong than 
theirs. Mrs. Stanley and her pretty daughter were 
also amongst the guests. Miss Stanley was Grace 
Stanley still, and only half liked her brother’sjesting 
observation, that although the same age as Edith, 
Edith had managed to win three husbands, while she 
had not caught one. Mrs. Herbert, Agnes Fleming, 
of Griffin’s Court, and little Georgie—then three years 
old, and tall of his age—were the only other guests 
worth mentioning. Agnes looked older and thinner 
than when we saw her last, but time has softened the 
blow of Fleming’s absence. Notrace of him what- 
ever has been discovered, not a line, not a word has 
ever reached her from him; and she had even ceased 
to hope for his return, and centred all her love and 
care upon her son. 

The bells are still pealing joyously, and, as the 
party issues from the church, the school-girls from 
the village school, dressed in white muslin, smiling 
and curtseying, throw flowers before the bride and 
bridegroom as they pass on down the little avenue to 
the gate, where their carriage awaits them; and 
amidst cheers and blessings from Mrs. Wynne’s ten- 
antry, they are driven back to Grace Park, followed 
speedily by the wedding guests. And so, while the 
sky is clear, the sun shining cheerily, and the church 
bells yet pealing their merry chimes, I will drop the 
curtain and retire, leaving the guests and their enter- 
tainers to enjoy the breakfast prepared for them, and 
drink the health of the bride and bridegroom in 
peace. 








CHAPTER XLVI. 
RETRIBUTION. 


Two years after Edith’s marriage, when an heir had 
been born to the united properties of Grace Park and 
Marston Grange (for Arthur redeemed that vexatious 
mortgage, whose existence had cost Edith so much 
sorrow), @ paragraph, copied into one of our papers 
from an American journal, caught Arthur’s eye one 
morning after breakfast. It ran thus: 

“The neighborhood of ——, in South Carolina, has 
been thrown into a state of horror by a most foul 
murder committed by an overseer named Walker, on 
the person of his master, a large slave-holder and 
cotton-planter. This gentleman, whose name was 
George, came from England to South America, about 
three years ago, and bought the estate in question, 
which, with all the hands upon it, was then in the 
market. Although a dark, stern-looking man, and 


rather silent and uncommunicative, he was generally 
liked, being humane to his slaves, generous and open- 
handed to all the local charities, and a most inoffen- 
sive neighbor. The overseer, on the other hand, who 
was not an American born, but accompanied Mr. 
George from England, was, we understand, a morose, 
sullen, severe man; and we believe it was a quarrel 
arising out of some unwonted cruelty to a favorite 
groom of Mr. George’s, that caused, first, the alterca- 
tion, and then the sudden blow, which cost that gen- 
tleman his life. The crime, we learn, met with a 
speedy and just retribution at the hands of a mob, 
who dragged the murderer from the custody of the 
local authorities, and lynched him on the spot where 
his crime was commit 


Arthur looked at the paper again, and read over 
the paragraph once more. A hazy suspicion was 
dawning upon him. Fileming’s Christian name was 
George—could it be he? The passengers by the 
American ship had gone to a Southern port. Could 
they be Flemingand Walker? He called Edith from 
the other room ; she came, and leaning over his shoul- 
der read the news. 

“Ts it Fleming, Edie, do you think itis Fleming?” 
Arthur asked, when she had done. He looked up as 
he spoke, and he saw that she had turned very pale. 
“Put the paper away,” she whispered—“ destroy 
it; Agnes must never see it.’”” And then she added, 
gliding her arm round his neck, ‘Did I not tell you 
once, Arthur, that whatever is, is best? Do you re- 
member who it is who says, ‘ Vengeance is mine; I 
will repay, saith the Lord?’” 


THE MALE AND FEMALE VOICE. 
Nature alone has given the human being two dis- 
tinct kinds of voice, that are again divided aud sub- 
divided. In order to make the causes of this clear, 
let us cast a glance at one of the simplest laws of 
tonal vibration. For example—we take a string of a 
certain length and strength, and give it a certain 
tension. If with a bow, or simply with the finger, 
we set it in motion, we shall perceive a tone, which 
we shall call C. Here is another string of the same 
strength and tension, but only half the length of the 
last. If we set it in motion, it also gives out the tone 
C—but not the same; it is finer, higher, more pene- 
trating. If we now strike both strings, we perceive 
this difference more distinctly and recognize that 
peculiar unison which musicians term octaves. In 
order to give forth the high C, the short string is 
obliged to give forth twice as many vibrations as the 
long, but in the same time. Without knowing it or 
willing it, we obey the same laws of vibration. Ask 
a young girl to sing an air that has just been sung 
by a man, and in the same key; she will sing it an 
octave higher. The finer and more delicate voice of 
@ woman makes more vibrations in the same time 
than that of a man, and is higher from that cause. 
The woman is the octave, the half ofthe man. The 
good citizens who call their wives their “better 
halves” are right, musically speaking. The octave 
exists through the might of the right divine. 

In the male and female voice there are again two 
principal subdivisions, man sings tenor or base, wo- 
man contralto or soprano. The contralto is the 
octave of the base, the soprano the octave of the 
tenor. Each of these has its own peculiar character 
that does not depend merely on compass or on fullness, 
but rather on tone coloring. 








PUT HIM THROUGH. 


A few weeks since, a brace of lovers entered a pho- 
tographic saloon and wanted their pictures taken. 
The lady gave precedence to her swain, who, she 
said, “had got to be tuck fust and raal natral.” He 
brushed up his tow head of hair, gave a twist or two 
to his handkerchief, asked his gal if his sheert collar 
stood about X, and planted himself in the operator’ - 
chair, where he soon d the physiog 
characteristics of a poor mortal in a dentist’s se 
and about to part with one of his eye teeth. “Now 
do look purty!” begged the lady, casting at hfm one 
of her most languishing glances. The picture was 
taken, and when produced, it reminded the girl, as 
she expressed it, “jist how Josh looked when he got 
over the measles!” and as this was not an era in her 
suitor’s history particularly worthy of their commem- 
oration, she insisted that ‘he should stand it again.” 
He obeyed, and she attended him to the chair. 
“ Josh,” said she, “jist look like smilin, and then 
kinder don’t.” The poor fellow tried to follow the 
indefinite injunction. “La!” she said, “‘why you 
look all puckered up.” One direction followed an- 
other, but with as little success. At last growing 
impatient, and becoming desperate, she resolved to 
try an expedient which she considered infallible, and 
exclaimed, ‘I don’t keer if there is folks around.” 
She enjoined the operator to stand ready at -his 
camera, she then sat in her feller’s lap, and placing 
her arms around his neck, managed to cast a shower 
of flaxen ringlets, as a screen between the operator 
and her proceedings, which, however, were betrayed 
by a succession of amorous sounds which revealed 
her expedient. When this “ billing and cooing” had 
lasted a few minutes, the cunning girl jumped from 
Josh’s lap, and clapping her hands, cried to the as- 
tonished artist, ‘Now you have got him! put him 
through!” 








The aim of education should be to teach us rather 
how to think than what to think—rather to improve 
our minds so as to make us think for ourselves, 
than to load the memory with the thoughts of other 





men. 


—_—_~ ~—- ——S 








CWritten for our Masonic Department.) 
CHEVALIER KADOSH. 


BY A. G. LEVY, M. D. 


Axsout the time of the first crusades, and even be- 

fore, there existed, hidden in the grottoes of The- 

baide, in caves formed by art, covering a space of 
nearly sixty miles square, a number of men, anchor- 

ites (solitaires), known as Knights of Aurora and of 
Palestine. They were the most ancient association 

of men under military discipline. Those men, de- 

scendants of the architects of King Solomon’s temple, 

carefully preserved all the plans used in the con- 

struction of that far-famed building. Wandering 

since the dispersion of the house of Israel, they lan- 

guished in fear and obscurity, indulging in the hope 

of once again rearing the columns of their fallen 

temple, and inhabiting the new Holy City, the patri- 
mony of their persecuted fathers; imposing upon 

themselves the practice of the old and rigorous duties 
of the rites in which they had been so carefully in- 
structed. The great cruelties to which they had 
been subjected by the Saracens forced them to live 
isolated from each other; and hence, in their solitude 
they profited by the ideas that had been instilled into 
them by the learned philosophers of previous times 
for the better and complete realization of all their 
projects. 

The first crusade was organized in the year A.D., 
one thousand and ninety-five, nearly eight hundred 
years ago. Upon the promulgation of this news, 
hundreds of these knights, who had lain hidden in 
these caverns, started from their hiding-places in 
order to follow the fortunes of such leaders as God- 
frey de Boillon, Robert of Normandy, and others, to 
regain the possession of the Holy Land. The princes 
and “ followers of the cross” assembled in great mul- 
titudes; the pious anchorites and hermits of the 
caves of Thebaide swelled the ranks of the crusaders, 
and, for a time, abjured the exterior religion of their 
fathers, preserving all the recollections of those rites 
and ceremonies to which they had so long been ac- 
customed, and which they vowed in secret to main- 
tain among themselves and their descendants for- 
ever; at the same time concealing their private de- 
votions in the hope of achieving the glory of the Su- 
preme Architect of the universe, by building up 
another and more beautiful temple upon the ruins of 
the previous one that had been so ruthlessly destroyed. 

Thus was the grand base of the material organiza- 
tion erected, which has connected the Ancient Mys- 
teries with that which is now known as Freemasonry. 
These men were known under the name of Chevaliers 
Kadosh (Holy Knights), the character of which is 
essentially philosophic. 

The temple which the Chevaliers Kadosh of mod- 
ern times desire to erect is that of Wispom and ViR- 
TUE, the foundation of which must be established in 
our souls, a pure offering to the Creator; an elevation 
of pure thought. The Chevalier Kadosh should be 
purified of all vices; stripped of all error; walking in 
the search of truth; and studying all that may tend 
to the amelioration and welfare of humanity. He 
warns his fellow-man against pride, hatred, ven- 
geance, hardness of heart, falsehood, ingratitude, 
perjury and hypocrisy; propagating the most sublime 
virtues, teaching to “‘ love God with all thy strength, 
and all thy soul,” and “to love our neighbor as our- 
self.” 

Thus virtue and science is what our divine institu- 
tion professes and proffers to its votaries who have 
the courage to follow the precepts which have been 
traced out for them. Who would not devote a small 
portion of his time to the acquirement of a share of 
these beautiful teachings? 





HELP ONE ANOTHER. 

A traveller who was crossing the Alps was over- 
tuken bya snow-storm at the top of a high mountain. 
The cold became intense. The air was thick with 
sleet, and the piercing winds seemed to penetrate 
into his bones. Still the traveller for a time struggled 
on; but at last his limbs were quite benumbed, a 
heavy drowsiness began to creep over him, his feet 
almost refused to move, and he lay down on the snow 
to give way to the fatal sleep, which is the last stage 
of extreme cold, and from which he would certainly 
never have waked up in this world. 

Just at that moment he saw another poor traveller 
coming up along the road, The unhappy man seem- 
ed to be, if possible, in a worse condition than him- 
self. For he, too, could scarcely move; all his powers 
were frozen, and he appeared just on the point to die. 
When he saw the poor man, the traveller who was 
just going to lie down to sleep made a great effort. 
He roused up and crawled, for he was scarcely able 
to walk, to his dying fellow-sufferer. He then took 
his hands into his own, and tried to warm them. He 
chafed his temples; he rubbed his feet; he applied 
friction to his body. And all the time he spake cheer- 
ing words into his ear, and tried to comfort him. As 
he did this, the dying man began to revive; his powers 
were restored, and he felt able to go forward. But 
this was not all; for his kind benefactor was recovered 
by the efforts he had made to save his friend. The 





exertion of rubbing made the blood to circulate again 

in his own body. He grew warm by trying to warm 
the other. His drowsiness went off, and he no longer 
wished to sleep; his limbs returned to their proper 
force, and the twogongratulated one another on oo 
happy escape. Soon the storm passed away; th 
mountain was crossed, and they reached their ‘alot 
homes in safety. 

If you feel your heart cold towards your brother or 
fellow-man, and your soul almost ready to perish, 
try to do something which may help another soul to 
life and make his heart glad, and you will often find 
it the best way to warm, and restore, and gladden 
your soul. 





(Written for our Masonic Department.) 
“ET CRUCIFIXUS EST.” 


~~_—_—_—eee 
BY HENRY C. COOPER. 


On Calvary, I see, with weeping eyes, 

The spot whereon my Lord and Master died: 
He who for such as I was crucified; 

He who with tender, loving accents cries, 

“ Father, forgive, they know not what they do!"* 
What wondrous love at such a time as this, 
When he the chastening rod did meekly kiss, 
And ask a blessing and a pardon, too. 


The cross is raised—behold that bleeding form 
Reviled, insulted by the passers-by ; 
Yet hear him sadly, sorrowfully cry 
(His brow encircled by the cruel thorn), 
“This day in paradise with me shalt be 
That dying thief,’* who, when his hour had come, 
Fearful to meet a long eternal doom, 
Had cried, in faith, “*O Lord, remember me!"* 


Behold that mother weeping at the cross, 

Her cup of sorrow filled and running o'er; 

Whilst he, whose heart was bleeding at the core, 

Nature's ties parting, said, ‘‘ Mother, thy loss 

Is gain—mother, behold thy son is there!"" 
“Son, behold thy mother!"* And then that one 

Of all the twelve most loved, now a loved son, 

Tended the virgin with a filial care. 


Nature once more asserts her powerful sway: 
“TI thirst,’ he faintly cries—the latest cry 
That binds divinity to earth—a sigh 
That ushers in a heavenly, godlike ray, 
Sitting enthroned upon that pallid brow: 
“ Father, he cries, “ my spirit I commend 
Into thy hands!"’ And 0, it seems to blend 
Heaven with earth—for this I thank thee now. 


One mournful cry, ere droops that holy head: 
“ Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani ?** 

““My God!" he cries, in mournful agony, 
“Why, why hast thou forsaken me ?"’ he said: 
And then arose those last sad, dying words: 
* Tetelestoi’*—* It is finished."" Those eyes 

Looked full of love and pity, and he dies— 
The sublimest scene that earth affords. 


Hear God—“ Take off thy shoes from off thy feet, 
For where thou now dost tread is holy ground!"’ 
And be thy words with humble, solemn sound 
Presented meekly at the mercy-seat; 
And ask for grace to contemplate the scene, 
When man was ransomed with a priceless love; 
And think, whilst striving for the courts above, 
Without this sacrifice what thy doom had been. 
New York, August, 1865. 





THE SoyTHE.—The “scythe” is an emblem of 
time, which cuts the brittle thread of life, and 
launches us into eternity. What havoc does the 
scythe of time make among the human race! If by 
chance we escape the numerous evils incident to 
childhood and youth, and arrive in perfect health 
and strength at the years of vigorous manhood, yet 
decrepit old age will soon follow, and we must be cut 
down by the all-devouring scythe of time, and be 
gathered into the land where our fathers are gone 
before us. 





A LAUGHABLE MISTAKE.—A masonic dignitary of 
great eminence in the order lately left Edinburg to 
attend a celebration of the laying of a corner-stone, 
forgetting his cocked hat. He discovered his omis- 
sion presently, and telegraphed from the first station, 
“Send my cocked hat by express to-morrow.” His 
disgust may be imagined on receiving the next day a 
parcel containing cooked ham, on account of the 
operators having made a mistake in two of the letters 
of his message. 





SPOILING THE MATERIAL.—In the ancient charges, 
we are told that the younger brethren should be in- 
structed at their work, so that they may not spoil the 
material. Vast amounts of materia) are annually 
spoiled in our country from neglect of this injunction. 
Fortunately, our Zeradatha and Lebanon are ex- 
haustless, or we would be, long ere this, ruined. 








ELECTION OF TREASURER.—Brother Edward A. 
White has been elected treasurer of St. John’s Lodge, 
in place of the late Brother Lyford. 





FAREWELL, 


I heard thy low-whispered farewell, love, 
And silently saw thee depart; 
Ay, silent—for how could words tell, love, 
The sorrow that swelled in my heart? 
They could not—O, language is faint, 
When passion's devotion would speak; 
Light pleasures or pain it may paint, 
But with feelings like ours it is weak! 
Yet tearless and mute though I stood, love, 
Thy last words are thrilling me yet, 
And my heart would have breathed, if it could, love, 
And murmured, “ O, do not forget !"'—Mus. Oscoop, 
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I have lived to love her dearly, 
For the truth stamped in her face, 
To own that earth can cheer me, 
With such a winning grace. 
And whilst her eyes of beauty 
Such tenderness unfold, 
‘Twill be a glorious duty 
To love her when I'm old. 


I have lived to love her dearly, 
For the beauty of her mind, 
So pure in thought, I fear me, 
I ‘ve often proved unkind. 
And though the high and mighty 
May wondrous powers possess, 
Her goodness doth delight me, 
She lives to love and bless. 


I have lived to love her dearly 
Amid the world’s grand show, 

And feel that heaven has nearly 
A perfect heart below; 

I've watched its every feature, 
And studied every part, . 
And think no earth-born creature 

Owns such a noble heart. 


I have lived to love her dearly, 
For the picture of her soul, 
Ay! daily shineth clearly, 
A pure and brilliant whole. 
And now, come joy or sorrow, 
Come life or death to me, 
The joy of heaven I ‘ll borrow 
To wear eternally. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
FROM DIXIE TO NASSAU: 
—OR,— 

Among the Blockade Runners, 
NO. XXXVII.—THE STORM THREATENS. 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE,. 





NiGuHT came down upon M— with its darkness 
that had so eagerly been looked for by those who had 
80 much at stake. Most of the inhabitants of M—— 
kept on their free and easy way, not dreaming that 
anything unusual was about to transpire that would 
materially affect them or their well-being. The 
greater portion of them were rejoicing in the pros- 
perity that had come to them through the channel of 
blockade running, a trade that had brought much 
wealth to them, and they were looking for greater 
gains in the future, little thinking that even then the 
fate of M—— was sealed ,and that the last contraband 
trader had landed its cargo at its wharves. Although 
there were a few anxious ones in M—, it was not on 
the account of the danger hovering over the town; 
for there was not one of its inhabitants who knew of 
the fleet of Union vessels that were then on their way 
to blot out, at least for a time, its very existence. 

To those within the prison walls, those whose for- 
tunes we have followed for so long a time, the dark- 
ness was hailed with joy. The day had passed, and 
they had not been sent to Charleston, and now the 
hope of escape was strong within them; for during 
the day information had been conveyed to them that 
an attempt would be made to set them at liberty that 
night; and although they much feared the result, yet 
they hoped for the best, knowing that nothing could 
place them in greater danger than they were then in. 

Besides the prisoners and those who were planning 
for their escape, there was yet another who was 
racked by anxiety, and this was the merchant, Seth 
Merrill. Word had just reached him of the strange 
absence of his daughter, and it was more than hinted 
that she had been forced away against her will; and 
to ascertain all the particulars, he had posted down 
to M——, reaching there about dark, and upon inqui- 
ries could only learn, what had been surmised, that 
Mary had been carried off by Captain Sawyer against 
her inclinations. Upon being convinced that such 
was the case, his anger knew no bounds, and he broke 
out in the wildest invectives against Captain Sawyer, 
whom he accused of being a villain of the deepest 
dye. Although he had hoped that Mary might at one 
time have given her heart to the captain, it greatly 
incensed him to think that he should take the liberty 
he had; and it was well for that young man that he 
did not reach the town before. The merchant, inno 
amiable mood, retired to rest. 

Seth Merrill’s thoughts were none of the pleasant- 
est, and it was a long time before he could compose 
himself to sleep. Before he arrived at that desirable 
state, his mind was made up (when once more he had 
his daughter near him), to cut loose from all connec- 
tion with Captain Sawyer, unless it was too late, and 
he had already forced her to become his wife. To 
him the alliance was once desirable, but he little 
cared to have his daughter’s name bruited about in 
connection with the event of the day before as it was 
now being done in M——, with comments that fell 
rather harshly on his ear. 

At last the merchant slept an uneasy, feverish sleep, 
and while he is dreaming of the dangers that beset 
his child, which he himself had been the cause of 
thrusting upon her, we will leave him, and hasten to 
the presence of other characters in our sketches that 
demand our attention. 

In the same apartment that we witnessed the coun- 
cil of the Unionists the day previous, are now assem- 
bled the same persons, only there is an addition of 
another Confederate soldier, Nota word had been 
spoken for several moments, and as the room was but 
dimly lighted, it was impossible for an observer to see 





countenance of each. In the person of Mrs. Gray- 
thern alone could be detected a trace of emotion, as 
she thought that her husband’s life depended upon 
the successful accomplishment of the undertaking 
they had in view. Unless that night he was released 
from between the prison walls, all hope would be 
gone. Butshe had friends about her, true and strong, 
and she hoped for the best, and longed for the hour 
to come in which they should set out on their perilous 
enterprise. 

The tramp of passing people in the street without 
died away, and the youngman, who was called Ralph, 
glanced at his watch and saw that it pointed to the 
hour of midnight. The time had come for action, 
and rising to his feet, he said in a low tone, as if fear- 
ful that the sound of his voice would go beyond the 
limits of the room and reach ears that it was not in- 
tended for: 

“ Boys, the time has come for action. In ten min- 
utes the guard will be relieved, and we must be there 
to take the places of our friend who has risked so 
much to aid us. Let us go.” 

Two others, dressed like himself, rose at these 
words and waited for him to go. Ralph’s hand was 
upon the door as Mrs. Graythern came to his side and 
laid hers upon his arm. ¢ 

“Be cautious, Ralph; save him if you can, but do 
not throw your life away. Ido not, and he would 
not, ask you to run into danger from which there is 
no escape. Promise me to do nothing rashly, Ralph.” 

“My object to-night is te save your husband’s life 
and that of his friend. If it is possible to be done I 
shall do it, and I think that our plans are so arranged 
that we cannot fail. If we do, we at least shall have 
the satisfaction of having done our duty. Good-by, 
Mrs. Graythern. Pray for our success, and I trust 
we shall have it.” 

He pressed the hand held out to him, and then 
stepped into the street, followed by his companions. 
The door closed behind them, and they were fairly on 
their dangerous undertaking. 

Midnight came and found our Union friends hope- 
ful and restless in their filthy prison. Hope of escape 
buoyed them up and made them strong to bear up 
through the dreary hours they had passed since their 
incarceration, and since word had come to them that 
they had friends outside who were laboring for their 
deliverance. The time had come in which the at- 
tempt was to be made, and all thought of sleep was 
banished from their minds, and their ears were strain- 
ed for the first faint sound that was to herald the 
coming of their deliverers. 

They had no means of determining the hour, and it 
seemed to them that midnight must have been long 
past before the guard was changed. They heard the 
sound of feet as the reliefcame, and then they knew 
that the hour had come when the effort would be 
made toset them at liberty, and they listened for 
every sound as only men can who know that life or 
death depends upon the efforts of the next few 
moments. 

The minutes dragged themselves slowly by, and no 
sound met the ears of our friends save the regular 
tramp of the sentinels going their rounds with the 
precision of veterans. As the moments at last had 
lengthened themselves almost to an hour, they began 
to think the plan of their friends had failed, and that 
only enemies were about them; but at last, when this 
conviction became almost a certainty, and hope had 
fled, a low footstep sounded outside the door, and then 
all was still; so still that those holding their breaths 
within could hear no sound of life outside. 

A moment later they heard a low sound at the door, 
as if a key was being inserted in the lock; they heard 
it grate in its rusty bed, and the bolt flew back, and 
then the door was slowly pushed, and in the darkness 
they could perceive the outlines of a dark form stand- 
ing in the doorway. 

“Follow quickly, but step lightly,” said a voice 
that they recognized as the young soldier who that 
day had bid them be in readiness for departure at 
midnight. They left the filthy room in which they 
had been incarcerated, and fullowed their guide out 
into the darkness, where they could once more breathe 
the pure air of heaven, and feel that they were once 
more on the road to freedom, and were leaving be- 
hind the fate that their enemies intended for them. 

Two soldiers were pacing up and down before the 
prison, but they paid no attention to their egress; 
and in fact one would not have known that they had 
been there had it not been for their measured tread 
and their forms outlined against the dark sky, which 
since nightfall had been obscured by clouds so com- 
pletely as to blot out the light of the stars, rendering 
the darkness a perfect screen for what the Unionists 
of M—— had to do that night. 

Unchallenged they passed quickly along the streets, 
under the lead of Ralph. All was as silent as the 
grave. Not asound was abroad, and it seemed that 
a kind Providence had so arranged that they should 
experience no danger in escaping from their enemies, 
who little dreamed but what they were secure within 
the strong walls of’ their prison. 

Suddenly Ralph paused and ascended the steps of a 
dwelling, giving three slight raps upon the door. 

“Why is this?” asked Graythern in a whisper, of | 
his conductor, as he stood by his elbow. “Shall we 

find friends here?” 

“Yes; but as you value your liberty, be silent. 
You know that even walls, sometimes, have ears.” 

In obedience to the summons the door was opened 
a little way, and a voice said— 

* Freedom.” 
“ Union,” was the reply. 
The door was opened wide and they passed into the 
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closed and barred. The next moment a door opened 
upon the right, and a man and woman came out, the 
former bearing a lighted lamp, whose rays showed 
each of the group assembled there, and with a cry of 
gladness the woman sprang towards Graythern, ex- 
claiming, ‘“‘ My husband!” 

“Thank God, my wife, that I see you again!” and 
husband and wife were clasped in each other’s arms. 

For a few moments not a word was spoken by any 
of the assembled party, though a tear was in the eye 
of more than one that witnessed the meeting between 
the husband and wife; and so absorbed were they 
that they were unmindful that the door had again 
opened and closed upon the retreating form of Ralph, 
who, now that his part of the business was accom- 
plished, was in a hurry to hasten back to his post on 
guard at the prison before he should be missed and 
suspicion attached to him. He had no desire to wait 
for thanks, for his heart told him that he had done his 
duty, and he hoped that those upon whom it now de- 
volved, would but safely accomplish their part and 
get them clear of the town before morning should 
come. 

The moments went swiftly past, and at last the one 
that Ralph had left in charge of the completion of the 
night’s adventure, found, upon consulting his watch, 
that it wanted but ten minutes of two, and he at once 
declared that they must be on their way if they 
wished to be well rid of the town before daybreak. 
The whole party at once saw the necessity of this, 
and again husband and wife prepared to part, to meet 
again, they, alas! knew not when. 

Over a half hour had passed since they had entered 
the house, yet to Charles Graythern and his wife it 
seemed but a brief moment; but they knewthat they 
must part, and again they were locked in a passionate 
embrace, from which the husband gently disengaged 
himself, and with a parting kiss, prepared to follow 
his conductor into the street. Suddenly the last 
named person, who stood nearest the door, which he 
held a little ajar, exclaimed: i 

“Hush! What is the meaning of this?” 

All held their breath and listened. There was a 
stir in the streets. The sound of voices raised high, 
as if in excitement. 

That something unusual had occurred was certain, 
and to the listening group it had but one interpreta- 
tion. The escape of the prisoners had been discovered. 

* You are lost, my husband!” exclaimed Mrs. Gray- 
thern, in despair, clinging to him as if she thought 
fo preserve him from harm by her unaided strength, 
or at least to die with him if such was to be his fate. 

“T hardly think so,” said the guide, listening in- 
tently fora moment. ‘The escape of a few prisoners 
would not raise such a rumpus as this; but it 
puzzles—” 

The sentence was not concluded, for the dull roar 
of cannon broke in upon them, jarring the house to 
its foundation, causing each to coincide with the 
opinion expressed by the guide, who before any of 
the company were aware of his intentions, opened the 
door and stepped out into the street, leaving them no 
alternative but to await his return. Another and 
another discharge followed immediately, and while 
the party was in wondering perplexity as to what 
could be its cause, the guide re-appeared among them 
with the startling announcement: 

“Thank God! a Union fleet is coming up the bay.” 





JACK’S LAND TACKS. 

As a rule, there is precious little prudence or econ- 
omy in salt water Jack’s short cruises ashore. He 
comes home from voyage or cruise, is paid off, bends 
his best go-ashore gear, gets “‘half seas over” at the 
first grog-mill he drifts afoul of, and recklessly rolls 
off his doggerel— 

My name ‘tis happy Jack, just from the sea, sir; 
Shiners in my sack, ho! for a glorious spree, sir! 


So he goes on a glorious spree, and continues on 
that track, treating every loafer and sucker chance 
sends athwart his hawser, plucked like a pigeon by 
all sorts of sharpers, scattering their hard-earned 
“shiners ” like snow-flakes, until their locker is 
drained; and then, indebt to the land-shark landlord 
for scores of drinks they never had, the voracious 
shark gorges “‘ happy Jack’s” advance pay at a gulp, 
stupefies him with liquid lightning, ships him for a 
voyage to Australia, or Archangel, bundles him 
aboard the ship drunk as a topsail tie, chucks into the 
forecastle after him a second-hand, shackelly old 
“donkey,” not fit for an ash box, stowed with three 
pair of ragged dungaree trowsers, somebody’s old 
cast-away sea-boots, neither wind nor water tight,half 
a dozen dirty, greasy old flannel shirts, worn to mos- 
quito netting, four dilapidated last year’s ‘‘ sou’ west- 
ers,” and a pilot cloth pea-jacket, worn in four 
voyages, till one can see to read the Guinea catechism 
through it at midnight. 

That’s the termination of “happy Jack’s” glori- 
ous spree, intermitted by a long, toilsome voyage, and 
he comes home with ‘shiners’ in his sack for an- 
other plucking by the land-sharks. Thus goes salt 
water Jack’s life-cruise until old age lays hold of and 
unfits him for duty, and then he turns—what? I 
don’t know, unless it is into a ‘* Mother Cary’s Chick- 
en,” asa great many sailors superstitiously believe. 
One thing is certain: It is only very wide apart that 
we ever find old, superannuated, laid-up sailors. 
They disappear, as the Spaniards say of one doubt- 
fully murdered. 

Of course salt water sailors are not all sea-gulls. 
Now and then we find one with sense enough to put 
“shiners” in his sack, and wit enough to keep them 
there in spite of all the land-sharks in Christendom. 


hall, and when the last one was in, it was quickly | We drifted in company with a sample blue-jacket of 
| that sort, Lieutenant Liston and I, one day last week. 











The lieutenant and myself had been on a clover 
cruise, a hundred miles or so up the country, and 
were lying hove to up the side of the turnpike on a 
green bank, in the shade of a big maple, enjoying our 
Vuelta de Cubas, and spinning our yarns of blockade 
life. 

The lieutenant was in the midst of an exciting chase 
after an Anglo rebel blockade runner, when his reel 
was suddenly checked up by a clear, manly, musical 
voice, ringing out from somewhere down the pike, 
tralling away merrily— 


So now, my dear, be of good cheer— 

I will not leave you—ye need not fear: 

But I'll come to an anchor in the country here, 
And no more be a roving sailor, 


Just here there hove in sight around a bend in the 
road a queer craft for that latitude—two of them, in 
fact. The larger of the craft was a great, strong, 
long-legged, ex-army, iron-gray horse, carrying a 
regular salt water sea-lion, in wide-legged duck trow- 
sers, blue blockader’s shirt, with broad, turn-down, 
anchor-ornamented collar, and a wide-brimmed Pan- 
ama, with 4 pennant of blue ribbon two incnes wide 
and a yard long. 

Happy Jack had slung on the post side of the 
equine craft his clothes-bag, cr 1 to the le, 
and figured in black—No. 107. On the starboard side 
swung his hammock and bedding, neatly made up 
and securely lashed, and perched up there amidship 
sat Jack himself, as happy as a clam at full tide, car- 
rying a green cotton umbrella that spread a clew like 
a frigate’s main topsail. 

“Why, Marline, [’ll be hanged if that isn’t Jack 
Roband, our jolly vaptain of the foretop in the gal- 
lant old Hartford!” said Lieutenant Liston, after 
a look at the craft through his lorgnette, 

“Yes, you’re right, lieutenant. That’s Jack, as 
sure as sea water is salt. But where in the name vf 
all that’s nautical can the chap be drifting to with 
such a craft?” 

“Can’t say as to that, Marline—can’t even guess. 
Jack was always a genius of his own model, you 


know. Hold on, I’ll hail him;” and the lieutenant, i 
making a sort of conch-shell speaking-trumpet of his ; 


“ete 





hands, hailed: 

* Jack Roband, a-h-o-y-ee!”’ 

** Fleet, you lubber!’’ roared Jack in second, with- 
out ever ducking his head to see who, or where the 
hail had come trom. 

* Halloa! Mr. Admiral, where are you bound if the 
wind stands?” 

“Why, hillo there! I’llbe blessed—” Jack began 
to recognize something. He ducked his head and 
took a look out under his umbrella for a few seconds, 
and then tossing overboard his green awning, he 
tumbled down himself from his perch, and taking 
another look, recognized his former officers directly. 
Then Jack began to explain and apologize: 

*“ Beg pardon, gentlemen—wasn’t thinkin’ o’ fallin’ 
in with any quarter-deck craft in this ere latitude. 
Wasn’t a keepin’ much of a lookout; and then, d’ye 
see, | didn’t make your numbers at first with them 
light summer sails you’ve got bent. 1 hopes ye 
wont—” 

“‘ Never mind the mistake, Jack. Port your helm 
and bear up alongside. Come and tell us all about 
what cruise you’re on now.” 

“Ay, ay, sir, as soon as I moor my craft here so he 
shan’t go adrift;” and Jack, having tethered his ex- 
army iron-gray to a bush, came bowing’ and scraping 
up the bank with his ‘‘ Panama” in his hand, as if he 
were coming aft on a quarter deck to ask for a day’s 
liberty. 

After a hearty hand-shaking, and an invitation to 
sit down ard tell us where he was bound, Jack 
brought himself to an anchor and balled off his short 
yarn in this fashion: 

“Ye see, gentlemen, when I gets my prize money 
and more’n three years’ pay as I’d saved up all along, 
all together in a lump, I had bloody near three thou- 
sand dollars; and ye know in all them are cities the 
blasted land-sharks are round thicker’n shovel noses 
round a dead fin-back, and a poor devil of a soldier or 
blue-shirt, when he comes home and gets paid off, 
can’t no more navigate through the piratical fleet 
without gettin’ boarded over the lee bows, than you 
can sail through Hell Gate on a raft of pig iron. 

“So asI knows all about them are rigs, I jest 
bowses over my money, all but two hundred dollars, 
toa good old parson as lives a matter of a couple of 
days’ sail up here in the country, and he’s carried it 
safe home, and is goin’ to pilot me round his cruisin’ 
ground till I finds a snug bit of a place as suits me 
and I can buy cheap; and then, ye see, gentlemen, 
I’m goin’ to get spliced to some little clipper country 
craft as Knows how to make bread and butter, and 
I’m goin’ to iarn to steer a plough and raise corn, and 
salt water may go to blazes.” 

“A capital idea, Jack. Butare you certain you 
can manage a farm?” 

“ Manage a farm! Why, what in blazes is the rea- 
son l can’t? Sartin Lean. The man that can lay a 
Martha Walker knot, make an eye-splice in a bight, 
and haul out a weather earin’ ina gale of wind, and 
more’n all, carry his three years’ pay and prize money 
safe off to wind’ard from among these land-sharks, 
can learn to navigate a small craft of a farm, I know 
bloody well.” 


























Most women had rather have any of their good 
qualities slighted than their beauty. Yet that is the 
most inconsiderable accomplishment of a woman of 
























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































The World in Wininture, | 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 


I thought her mine—I thought the world 
Was full of joy to me; 

I did not dream in after years 
Its folly I should see. 

But so it proved. I sought her hand— 
Felt sure that I would get her; 

Her answer to my fond request 
Was—" Mother wouldn't let her!" t 





A foreign sporting paper makes mention of a par- 
son, in old times, who had one room in his house | { 
filled with spiders. This he called his preserve ; and 
the housemaid was forbidden to meddle with them, 
as on a wet day they might be wanted to make sport 
for a clerical party, who shot them with pop-guns. 
The people of Port Washington, Ohio, are out en 
masse after a snake thirty-four feet long, which milks 
their cows, and devours the rabbits and other small 
animals in the vicinity. Several railroad trains have 
been stopped by the ter, the engi simagining 
it to be a tree lying across the track. 

Paris lived for some days upon the tale of the won- 
drous spider who stole the gentleman’s shirt-button, 
and it was so good an imitation of a fly in enamel, 
that the spider only discovered the cheat, when, by 
dint of great labor, he had carried it to his web, and 
found it too hard to crack. 

The second annual prairie-chicken hunt in Dela- 
ware county, Lowa, took place recently. The sports- 
men, so called, divided themselves into two parties, 
one of twenty and the other of eighteen men, Eight | 
hundred and fifty-seven chickens were sjain in one 
day, the larger party coming out nineteen ahead of | 
their opponents, The highest number killed by any | 
one person was fifty-seven, but game was scarce. 
Collector Draper, at New York, has-been exacting — 
fees for his personal advantage which the treasury 
department couldn’t stand, so the president put a | 
King over him. 

A day laborer dropped dead in a harvest field near | 
Northville, New York, recently. ‘The coroner found 
in his pockets $1000 in cash, two gold and two silver 
watches, and a certificate of a deposit of $800 more. 

Water-pipes made of clay and bitumen, strong | 
enough to withstand a pressure of five hundred 
pounds to the square inch without showing signs of 
weakness, are manufactured in England and France. 
Compared with iron pipes, the specific gravity of 
those of bituminized paper is as one to five, whilst 
the cost of the latter is stated to be about one-half 
that of the former. 

The sensation in Wall street one day lately was a 
Virginia family in a wagon, in which they had ridden 
all the way from Culpepper, Virginia. The party 
consisted of a man and wife, three small children, 
and a span of horses, and were bound for Brooklyn, 
to find their relations. 

The Grand Duke Alexander, of Russia, was put 
through his majority celebration in gorgeous style 
The belis of St. Petersburg were rung, the military 
paraded, religious services held, the diplomatic bod) 
assembled, cannon fired, and high jinks prevaile 
generally. The boy is now @ man. 

The Newburyport Herald says of girls, “They ca) 
be ladylike, intelligent and pleasing without schools , 
but they never can be agreeable wives, good mothers 
and happy in their homes without knowledge « 
household duties.” 

A French printer has succeeded in making gas for 
lighting with the pomace of apples used in makin; 
cider. The gas is said to be superior to that mad 
from coal, as it emits neither smoke nor smell. 

An enterprising correspondent who has visite 
Galena, informs the public that General Grant’s sa 
ary while in charge of his father’s hide store ther 
for two years before the war, was $40 a month, H 
was unable to find out whether the general voted fo: 
Lincoln or Douglass, in 1860, as none of the neighbor» 
took interest enough to remember. 

Abd-el-Kader was passing lately the Rue de Rivol' 
on his way to the Tuileries, when he found himse! 
suddenly face to face with General Lamoriciere, ' 
whom the Arab chieftain had surrendered in 184 
No recognition took place between the vanquish: 
emir and his French conqueror, but both were ev 
dently much excited. 

A stranger, with imposing manners—most imp 
tors have them—left a draft for $2000 with the pr 
prietor of a Springtield hotel, asking him to put it 
his safe. Slorly after he borrowed ten dollars 
him, remarking that he wanted a little money 
spend. The draft proves to be worthless, and this 
undoubtedly the reason why the borrower has 1 
returned for it. 

The baboon, or “ wild man,” belonging to the C 
cinnati Museum, recently escaped from the up} 
room where he is contined, and dropped quietly do 
three sfories into the yard at the back. The propr 
tor of a second-hand clothing store near by was p 
sently almost frightened out of his wits by what 
took to be an imp of darkness trying on a pair 
kerseymere inexpressibles. Here the ape was 
captured. 


~ 








The Cincinnati chief-of-police has contrived a w 
of recovering stolen dogs, which is at least ingenic 
He advertises fur a lost dog; the stolen pup is broug 
but the chief does not recognize the animal. 
going out, the real owner claims bis property, bu: 
he has not offered any reward himself, dows not ; 





real merit. 
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a cotton umbrella that spread a clew like 
‘ain topsail. 

arline, I’ll be hanged if that isn’t Jack 
‘r jolly vaptain ot the foretop in the gal- 
wtford!” said Lieutenant Liston, after 

'' « craft through his lorgnette. 

vre right, lieutenant. That’s Jack, as 
water is salt. But where in the name of 
‘utical can the chap be drifting to with 
yasto that, Marline—can’t even guess. 
‘lways a genius of his own model, you 
Lon, I'll hail him ;” and the lieutenant, 
rt of conch-shell speaking-trumpet of his 
«ll . 


band, a-h-o-y-ee!”” 
u lubber!”? roared Jack in second, with- 
‘king his head to see who, or where the 
1e from. 
Mr. Admiral, where are you bound if the 
? 
‘tlo there! I’llbe blessed—” Jack began 
something. He ducked his head and 
/ut under his umbrella for a few seconds, 
ossing overboard his green awning, he 
wn himself from his perch, and taking 
, recognized his former officers directly. 
egan to explain and apologize: 
‘lon, gentlemen—wasn’t thinkin’ o’ fallin’ 
quarter-deck craft in this ere latitude. 
»pin’ much of a lookout; and then, d’ye 
‘ make your numbers at first with them 
er sails you’ve got bent. 1 hopes ye 


~ ind the mistake, Jack. Port your helm 
»alongside. Come and tell us all about 
you’re on now.” _ 
‘ir, a8 soon as I moor my craft here so he 
rift;” and Jack, having tethered his ex- 
ray to a bush, came bowing’ and scraping 
with his “‘ Panama” in his hand, as if he 
3 aft on a quarter deck to ask for a day’s 


arty hand-shaking, and au invitation to 
id tell us where he was bound, Jack 
iself to an anchor and balled off his short 
fashion: 
gentlemen, when I gets my prize money 
three years’ pay as I’d saved up all along, 
in a lump, I had bloody near three thou- 
+; and ye know in all them are cities the 
\-sharks are round thicker’n shovel noses 
d fin-back, and a poor devil of a soldier or 
when he comes home and gets paid off, 
re navigate through the piratical fleet 
tin’ boarded over the lee bows, than you 
ough Hell Gate on a raft of pig iron. 
knows all about them are rigs, I jest 
my money, all but two hundred dollars, 
ld parson as lives a matter of a couple of 
ip here in the country, and he’s carried it 
und is goin’ to pilot me round his cruisin’ 
I finds a snug bit of a place as suits me 
buy cheap; and then, ye see, gentlemen, 
) get spliced to some little clipper country 
‘ows how to make bread and butter, and 
» larn to steer a plough and raise corn, and 
may go to blazes.” 
ul idea, Jack. Butare you certain you 
va farm?” 
‘a farm! 


Why, what in blazes is the rea- 
Sartin Ican. The man that can lay a 
uker knot, make an eye-splice in a bight, 
it a weather earin’ ina gale of wind, and 
carry his three years’ pay and prize money 
wind’ard from among these land-sharks, 
) navigate a small craft of a farm, I know 
” 
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Che World in Miniature. 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 
I thought her mine—I thought the world 
Was full of joy to me; 
I did not dream in after years 
Its folly I should see. 
But so it proved. I sought her hand— 
Felt sure that I would get her; 
Her answer to my fond request 
Was—“ Mother wouldn't let her!" 


A foreign sporting paper makes mention of a par- 
son, in old times, who had one room in his house 
filled with spiders. This he called his preserve; and 
the housemaid was forbidden to meddle with them, 
as on a wet day they might be wanted to make sport 
tor a clerical party, who shot them with pop-guns. 
The people of Port Washington, Ohio, are out en 
masse after a snake thirty-four feet long, which milks 
their cows, and devours the rabbits and other small 
animals in the vicinity. Several railroad trains have 
been stopped by the ter, the engineers imagining 
it to be a tree lying across the track. 

Paris lived for some days upon the tale of the won- 
drous spider who stole the gentleman’s shirt-button, 
and it was so good an imitation of a flyin enamel, 
that the spider only discovered the cheat, when, by 
dint of great labor, he had carried it to his web, and 
found it too hard to crack. 

The second annual prairie-chicken hunt in Dela- 
ware county, Iowa, took place recently. The sports- 
men, so called, divided themselves into two parties, 
one of twenty and the other of eighteen men. Eight 
hundred and fifty-seven chickens were sjain in one 
day, the larger party coming out nineteen ahead of 
their opponents, The highest number killed by any 
one person was fifty-seven, but game was scarce. 

Collector Draper, at New York, has-been exacting 
fees for his personal advantage which the treasury 
department couldn’t stand, so the president put a 
King over him. 

A day laborer dropped dead in a harvest field near 
Northville, New York, recently. The coroner found 
in his pockets $1000 in cash, two gold and two silver 
watches, and a certificate of a deposit of $800 more. 

Water-pipes made of clay and bitumen, strong 
enough to withstand a pressure of five hundred 
pounds to the square inch without showing signs of 
weakness, are manufactured in England and France. 
Compared with iron pipes, the specific gravity of 
those of bituminized paper is as one to five, whilst 
the cost of the latter is stated to be about one-half 
that of the former. 

The sensation in Wall street one day lately was a 
Virginia family in a wagon, in which they had ridden 
all the way from Culpepper, Virginia. The party 
consisted of a man and wife, three small children, 
and a span of horses, and were bound for Brooklyn, 
to find their relations. 

The Grand Duke Alexander, of Russia, was put 
through his majority celebration in gorgeous style. 
The bells of St. Petersburg were rung, the military 
paraded, religious services held, the diplomatic body 
assembled, cannon fired, and high jinks prevailed 
generally. The boy is now a man. 

The Newburyport Herald says of girls, “They can 
be ladylike, intelligent and pleasing without schools; 

but they never can be agreeable wives, good mothers, 
and happy in their homes without knowledge of 
household duties.” 

A French printer has succeeded in making gas for 
lighting with the pomace of apples used in making 
cider. The gasis said to be superior to that made 
from coal, as it emits neither smoke nor smell. 





An enterprising correspondent who has visited 
Galena, informs the public that General Grant’s sal- 
ary while in charge of his father’s hide store there, 
for two years before the war, was $40a month. He 
was unable to find out whether the general voted for 
Lincoln or Douglass, in 1860, as none of the neighbors 
took interest enough to remember. 

Abd-el-Kader was passing lately the Rue de Rivoli, 
on his way to the Tuileries, when he found himself 
suddenly face to face with General Lamoriciere, to 
whom the Arab chieftain had surrendered in 1847. 
No recognition took place between the vanquished 
emir and his French conqueror, but both were evi- 
dently much excited. 

A stranger, with imposing manners—most impos- 
tors have them—left a draft for $2000 with the pro- 
prietor of a Springtield hotel, asking him to put it in 
his safe. Shorly after he borrowed ten dollars of 
him, remarking that he wanted a little money to 
spend. The draft proves to be worthless, and this is 
undoubtedly the reason why the borrower has not 
returned for it. 

The baboon, or “wild man,” belonging to the Cin- 
cinnati Museum, recently escaped from the upper 
room where he is contined, and dropped quietly down 
three stories into the yard at the back. The proprie- 

tor of a second-hand clothing store near by was pre- 
sently almost frightened out of his wits by what he 


kerseymere inexpressibles. Here the ape was re- 
captured. 

The Cincinnati chief-of-police has contrived a way 
of recovering stolen dogs, which is at least ingenious. 
He advertises fur a lost dog; the stolen pupis brought, 
but the chief does not recognize the animal. Oa 
going out, the real owner claims his property, but as 
he has not offered any reward himself, does not pay 


took to be an imp of darkness trying on a pair of 


Buch im Bittle. 


Ketchum was confined in a cell with a murderer. 
The new chamber of commerce in Chicago has been 
opened. 
England is shaking with apprehension on account 
of the cholera. 
The Atlantic Telegraph Company don’t know what 
to do with the sunken cable. 
The privates of the New York fire department are 
to be paid $700 per annum. 
To breakfasters at watering-places. 
gives no real grounds for complaint. 
Nearly six million people visited the New York 
Central Park in 1864. 
The most fearful era is thought to be the chol-era. 
Senator Pomeroy, of Kansas, is to be married toa 
Boston lady. 
They talk of inoculating the cattle in England to 
prevent the murrain. 
It is about time that the government had several 
gunboats in the Pacific. 
The New York brokers have voted to have no more 
to do with the Evening Exchange. 
The State constables are pushing the liquor dealers 
in all directions. 
The iron-clad Shawnee has been stationed to help 
defend Boston harbor. 
A pearl weighing seventeen grains has been found 
in the Southesk, Scotland. 
The man who froze his nose at the Tip-Top House, 
Mount Washington, said he felt ice-olated. 
The empress of Austria has recovered her health 
by using the Kissengen water. 
The largest income tax paid in Gloucester is by 
Mrs. Theron J. Daley, $66,172. 
A splendid new opera house has been built in 
Pittsburg. 
Prentice says the first lesson a business man should 
learn is the value of printers’ ink. 
Twelve people were run over and killed in one day 
in the streets of London. 
A season at Saratoga is said to have cost one indi- 
vidual $25,000. 
The of a todon has just been found in 
Ohio. The head weighs three hundred pounds. 
In four years the government bakery at Washing- 
ton issued 49,573,798 rations. 
There will be five hundred thousand volumes offer- 
ed at the fall book trade sale in New York. 

The creditors of the Ketchums are suspicious about 
those abstracted securities. 

The Howland will, of New Bedford, has been ad- 
mitted to probate. 

About sixty generals have been mustered out of 
the service. What a relief! 

Queen Victoria has: sent her usual fee, £3, to a 
woman for producing triplets. 

A schoolmaster in Littleton, England, eloped with 
and married an heiress worth $90,000. 

A man in Missouri shot himself dead while at- 
tempting to shoot birds from his fruit. 

Two thousand offices are to be filled at the general 
election in Louisiana. 

An oil well in California is reported ninety feet 
deep with oil. 

Thirty young sharks were found in the belly of a 
shark caught in San Francisco harbor. 

The Boston post-office pays a profit of near $400,000 
per annum. 

Boston and Havana will be connected with a line 
of steamers. 

Mountain travel is holding up. The cool weather 
is too much for all but the newly-married. 

General Blair tells some hard stories of Seward and 
Stanton, and some people believe them. 

It is thought Mississippi will raise about 25,000 
bales of cotton. 

A betrayed girl in Hoboken, N. Y., committed sui- 
cide by eating phosphorus paste. 

The last invention of India rubber, in Paris, is “a 
false bust for females—bust and neck.” 

A man in lowa died from the bite of a decapidated 
rattlesnake. 

The revenues for the fiscal year of Cuba were 
$29,021,588 45. 

A factory at Westford, Vermont, turns off eight 
hundred pounds of cheese per day. 

Brown University is to have a splendid portrait of 
Oliver Cromwell. 

A little boy, flying a kite in Philadelphia, walked 
off the roof of a house and was killed. 


Rye coffee 
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atarriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Webb, Mr. D. H. Vincent and 
Miss Abby F. Robertson. 

By Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Joseph W. Redding and Miss 
Mary Hoadley 

By Rev. Dr. Miner, Mr. Alexander Gero, of Montpelier, 
Vt., and Miss V ictoria Rice. 

At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Leonard, Mr. Curtis C. Tewks- 
bury and Miss Emmie J. eth. 

At Malden, by Rev. Me foes d, Mr. William - Law- 
rence, of Santa Clara, C ‘al., and Miss Susan E. $ eper. 

At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Driver, Mr. John M. Cheney and 
Miss Laura A. Swain, both of Boston. 


Deaths. 

















In this city, Miss Annie M. Law, daughter of John and 
Mary A. Law, of N N. 
At Charlestow Ir. George ‘Hill, 80. 
At Dorchester, Mr. Daniel W. Southard, 27. 
At Cambridge, Mr. George Livermore, bi. 
At Watertown, Mrs. Sarah E. D. Robbins, 40. 
At East Abington, Mr. Goddard Reed, 77. 
At Marlborough. Miss Sarah W. Howe. 19; Miss Ruthie 
A. Howe, 22; daughters of Mr. Charles Howe. 
At Lowell, Mr. William G. Bean, 58. 
At Lancaster, Mrs. Ann Maria C. Lawrence, 44. 






































Che Housekeeper. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

Roast Leg of Mutton. 

A leg*of mutton weighing ten pounds should be 
roasted two hours. When half done, turn the fat out 
of the roaster; then baste the meat with the drip- 
ping. Make the gravy the same as for roast beef, or 
add a few spoonsful of currant jelly and a cup of red 
wine. Ten minutés more should be allowed for every 
extra pound of mutton. 


Beef and Mutton. 

Four pounds of beef lose one pound by boiling, and 
a pound and five ounces by roasting, and one pound 
three ounces by baking. Four pounds of mutton 
lose fourteen ounces by boiling, and one pound six 
ounces by roasting, and one pound four ounces by 
baking. 


Coffee Cream. 

Mix three cups of good coffee with one pint of 
cream, and sugar according to taste; boil them to- 
gether, and reduce them about one-third; observe 
that the coffee must be done as if it was for drinking 
alone, and settle very clear before you mix it with 
the cream. 


Mutton Chops. 

Cut the saddle of mutton, separating each bone; 
trim off the thin fat; rub them over with yolk of egg 
and bread crumbs; broil or fry them. Serve with 
gravy as for other chops. 

Roast Saddle of Mutton. 

A saddle of mutton weighing eight pounds requires 
three-quarters of an hour to cook. The gravy is 
made the same as for a leg of mutton. 











Smoked Tongue. 
Smoked tongue should be laid in cold water over 
night; then put into cold water, and boiled four hours. 


The Florist. 


* [Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Erodium, or, the Wild Geranium. 

The genus Erodium differs from Geranium and Pe- 
largonium in the shape of its seed-vessel. In all the 
three, the seed-pod resembles the head and beak of a 
bird; in Geranium it resembles a crane’s bill, in Pe- 
largonium it is a stork’s bill, and in Erodium a 
heron’s bill. The Erodiums are dwarf annuals and 
perennials, with pretty flowers, only suitable for 
rockwork. The tender kinds are grown in a mix- 
ture of sandy loam and peat, and the hardy. ones in 
any common garden soil; and they are increased by 
seeds, division of the roots, and cuttings. 








Cotton Grass. 

The very curious plants contained in this genus are 
natives of Great Britain. The commonest species, Z. 
angustifolia, is by far the handsomest, and the tufts 
of long snow-white silky hairs, which envelope the 
seed, are so extremely ornamental, that the plant 
might be introduced advantageously in any marshy 
situation, or on the edge of a pond, etc.; as all the 
species will only grow in moist places. 





Erinus. 

Only two species are known, one of which is a 
beautiful little plant, with purple flowers, which 
grows naturally on old walls, and is admirably adapt- 
ed fur rockwork, as it continues flowering profusely 
all the summer. It is increased by seeds, or by 
dividing the roots; and it requires scarcely any soil 
to grow in, but the most suitable is peat and pounded 
bricks or lime rubbish. 





Sasanqua. 
A kind of camellia, the blossom of which strongly 
resembles that of the tea-tree. 
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A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
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This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its classin New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 
ever published in thiscountry. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 

Terms—YVhree Dollars a Year; two copies, $5.00; seven 
copies, $15.00; single number, six cents. 
te The Union and FLAG will be sent one year, for 
$6.00. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
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This popular and widely circulated Magazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. 
number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
is complete in itself, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by all 
to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 

TeRMs—$1.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen cop- 
ies, $15.00; single copies, 15 cents. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
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BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming thé cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents each, 
or jive copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 
THE SPANISH TROOPER: or, The Miser of 
Madrid. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 
THE FOREST RANGER: or, The Gold-Seekers 
of Mexico. By Dr. J.B. WILLIAMS 
ROSALTHE: or, Fhe Pioneers of Kentucky. By 
Dr. J. HH. RoBinson 
THE OUTLAW: or, The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE VENDETTA: or, The Secret of Confession. 
By FRANCIs A. DURIVAGE 
THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. By Harry HakREWooD LEECH, 
ORPHA’S ee or, The Path of Error. by 
GEORGE L. AIKE 
ONE-EYED JAKE: or, The Young Dragoon. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEAD. 
MARIAN MALVERN: or, The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By FRANCIs A. DURIVAGE | 
KINAH’S CURSE: or, Lind Downfall of Carnaby | 
Cedars. By Jane G. AUSTI 
ADAM PEVERLEIGH: er, Loe Taving Mystery 
of the Adirondack. By M . F. GE 
THE BLACK SSRNDECANT ans The  Mpvtesions 
Protector. By JoHn B. WILLIAMS, M. D. 
JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Singleton’s Pretege. A 
‘Tale of Crime and Retribution. By MaTTHeEw 8. VINTON. 
THE VISCONTI: or, Barbarigo the Stranger. By 
AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 
SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The Mystery 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Ketribu- 
tion. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
THE SECRET LEAGUE: or Mysteries ho 
Alburn Hall. A Tale of old | tm By M 
CAROLINE ORNE. 
THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NED BUNTLINE. 
THE HEART'S SECRET: AD she Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By LIEUTENANT MUR 
THE TEXAN CRUISER: ne Galoum the Wan- 
derer. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 
THE GREEK ADVENTURER: “. The Soldier 
and the Spy. By LIEUTENANT MURE. 
THE STORM CHILDREN: or, The  Light-Keeper 
of the Channel, By SyLvanus Coss, J 
STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir - Glenville. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
= REBEL SPY: or, The King’s Volunteers. By 
R. J. H. ROBINSON. 
NRVERBAIL or, The Children of jee Border. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. RoBrnson 
THE LOST HEIR: or, The Duke ont the Lazza- 
rene. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR 
BIANCA: or, The Star of the Witton. . 
of the Alps. "By AUGUSTINE J. H. DUGAN 
ORLANDO CHESTER: or, zh Young! Hunter of 
Virginia. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 
THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Penob- 
svot. By Sruvanue! JOBB, JR. 
THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVER 
THE SCOUT: or, Sharpshooters of the Revolu- 
tion. By Ben: PERLEY PooRE 
WHITE HAND: or The Natchez Captive. By 
SYLVANUs CoB, JR 
HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBINsSON. 
PAUL LAROON: a The Scourge of the Antilles. 
By SyLvanvus CoBB JR. 
DISINHERITED: or, The Heir of Motcombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. Rosinson. 
THE ARKANSAS PsHeEs. or, Dingle the Back- 
woodsman, By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE KING OF THE SEA. A Talc of the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
(CG FoR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





A Romance 








'TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 
We are publishing an attractive work under the above 

general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 

in style, and comprising the following titles: 

No. 1.-THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 
teer of 1776. By Sytvanus Coss, JR. 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. Rospiysen. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO’'S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By Sytvanvcs Coss, JR. 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: by The Tory 
and his League. By S¥Lvanus Coss 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: or, She ‘Mahratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENISON. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 
Mystic Tie. By Masok BEN: PERLEY Poorg. 

Nee @.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, he Come 

be Cabin and the Wilderness. By Mus. C. 

eat 

No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 
Heart in Florence. By LIELTENANT MURRAY. 

No. 9.—_THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 
Plot. By Syitvanvus Coss, JR. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 

By SYLVANcs Coss, JR. 

No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By James F. Firrs. 
No. 12.--THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 

and the Usarper. By Sy_vanus Coss, JR. 
No. 13.—THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 


Turns of Fortune's Wheel. By Ben: lERLEY 
POORE. 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 


. 8. GOODWIN. 

<n 15.—F1TZ-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 
Seas. By F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE. 

No. 17.—THE KING’S TALISMAN: or, The Young 
Lion of Mount Hor. By SyLvanvs Coss, JR. 

No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, 
Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE. 

No. 19.—THE Bg 1-4 ROBBERS, 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 

| No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: or, Struggles 
of the Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS 

No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 
Dwart of Constantinople. By Ligzut. Mcrkay. 

No. 22.—THE NOVICE: or, Mother Chureh 
thwarted. By Jane G. AUSTIN. 

No. 23.-THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 
John of Austria. By Geo. L. Alken. 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 

upon receipt of Zen Cents each. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
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At Stamford, Conn., Mr. Horatio M. Willis, 79. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.} 
HARVEST DAYS. 


BY EMMA MORTIMER BABSON. 
~~ 


Listen to the partridge drumming, 
Hear the hidden insects humming, 
While the robin’s song is mellow in the tree, 
And the sky glows down its blue 
On the woods of golden hue, 
And the tasselled corn is like a purple sea. 


The girls go out to gather, 
In the sunny, autumn weather, 
The grapes that ripen wild in the field, 
And hang above their reach, 
On the brown and brittle beech, 
That rustles, sounding like a beaten shield. 


The boys fling down the apples, 
Which the gold and crimson dapples, 
The farmer leads the horse that draws his wain; 
All their baskets, one by one, 
The children, in the sun, 
Fill and empty, fill and empty still again. 


Ah, the harvest time is merry, 
With its grain and ripened berry, 
And its weaJth of fruit that glows like Eden boughs, 
But with sweat of bended brow 
Man earns his pleasure now, 
And makes his peace with God in humble vows. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union:) 
THE CONSCRIPT’S LOVE. 


BY HOWARD LIVINGSTONE, 


CONSCRIPTION, in France, embraces the whole bud 
and flower of youth and early manhood. Between 
twenty and thirty, no young man is liable to exemp- 
tion, excepting those fortunate enough, as students, 
to have carried away large prizes from the universi- 
ties or from some national institute, or those unfor- 
tunate igh to be don the score of disease or 
infirmity ; or again, those who have widowed mothers, 
or fathers of seventy years of age, or are the oldest 
brothers of orphan children. All else are subjected to 
the ordeal of being drawn; and there are times when 
these cases embody the most intense suffering and 
the sundering of the str: t ties of affecti 

Ina small country town, not far from the capital of 
France, a group of anxious watchers were iti 
the decision which should tak froem them the light of 
their eyes, or restore them to safety in their own 
homes, until another of these fiery trials should occur. 
On one side of the large town hall, the mayors and 
prefects were sitting in solemn conclave—lords of the 
destinies of the young and brave assembled on the 
other side. There were quick, hurried words—tears 
raining from loving eyes, and “smiles that might as 
well be tears, so sad, so faint their beaming.” There 
was a sea of troubled faces turned toward the assem- 
bled dignitaries, as if fate could be read in those stony 
eyes, so ful! of heartless indifference. Not a trace of 
human feeling was visible there. What mattered it 
to their cold hearts that there were mothers whose 
very souls seemed dying out of their bodies—fathers 
whose only pride was about to be snatched away— 
young maidens who were to wear cypress wreaths 
instead of orange blossoms, and sisters who were to 
gvieve for the absent and well-beloved brother? How 
custom hardens the heart! These men were once 
human, but their stern, cold duties had turned them 
into stone, and they looked on the suffering of those 
around them with adamantine eyes. Even one little 
group that seemed to attract the sympathies of all 
others in the hall, failed to excite any interest in the 
stolid looking beings who sat with gold-headed canes 
pressed tightly to chin or nose, and white waistcoats 
worn over portly, well-fed stomachs. 

The group alluded to consisted of a pale, venerable 
looking man, considerably past sixty, a gentle looking 
old lady about the same age, a young girl, with soft, 
tender eyes, and two youths scarcely distinguishable 
from each other in looks or age. That they were 
brothers no one could doubt; and affectionate ones 
too, for hand grasped hand in a caressing way that 
would have become two gentle school girls, and one 
had his arm around the neck of the other who leaned 
lovingly on his shoulder. 

It was the family of Jean St. Pierre, formerly a silk 
weaver at Lyons, but now a shopkeeper near Paris, 
with his two sons as assistants. They, with the wife 
and the young orphan girl, the betrothed of Clement, 
the youngest brother, composed the whole family. 
Eugene, the eldest brother, was a rare specimen of the 
middling class of young Frenchmen. His nature 
was tender as a woman’s, yet brave and daring. 
Though bred a shopman, he had not sunk to the level 
of lower minds, but exhibited a superiority of intel- 
lect and a fondness for high culture that would have 
done honor to one bred in a grander sphere. 

For years Eugene had loved the orphan girl whom 
his father had adopted. From a mere boy, he had 
learned the lesson which, sooner or later, comes to 
all—the puzzling lesson of human love that perplexes 
and stirs all hearts with various degrees of strength 
and intensity. He had never troubled the calm sea 
of her life until lately; and when at length he brought 
himself to disclose his feelings to her, how was his 
noble heart pained, and startled to find that another 
image had been reflected in her pure soul already, and 
that other was Clement’s! 

He loved his brother too well to think for a moment 
of supplanting him; and thenceforth he buried his 











tears’ over its grave. Nay, more, he had come this 
day, hoping, from the depths of his noble, generous 
heart, that he should be drawn instead of his brother, 
and determining, if Clement’s name was announced 
as a conscript, that he would take his place aml leave 
him at liberty to marry the beloved Rose. It was no 
mere romantic impulse that impelled him to make 
this sacrifice, but a firm, heroic determination to put 
his brother’s happiness before his own, and to secure 
that of the orphan girl who had been once so dear to 
him. Clement, who was really brave, had no thought 
of Eugene’s intentions, but it must be owned that he 
thought his own sacrifice would be the greatest, since 
his brother had no betrothed to leave; not imagining 
the terrible struggle which had nearly overwhelmed 
Eugene’s heart. 

Rose had some conception of what was passing in 
Eugene’s mind. She dreaded to part with Clement, 
yet she felt as if it would be wrong to accept selfishly 
the sacrifice which she was almost convinced would 
be made, should her lover bedrawn. It was a touch- 
ing sight to see the frail little being, scarce larger 
than a child, with her beautiful eyes looking sadly 
from one to the other of the brothers, and then glanc- 
ing into the hard faces of the dignitaries on the oppo- 
site side of the hall. 

Hark! the names are beginning to be called. The 
father drew his hat over his eyes, the mother drew 
involuntarily nearer her sons asif to shield them from 
that bitter fate, while the pale orphan buried her face 
in the folds of her little gray mantle and wept bitterly. 
One, two, three! neighbors and friends, whose names 
were as household words; and then another name, 
at which gound the mother cried out, and the young 
girl fell into the arms of him whose name it was— 
Clement St. Pierre! 

He trembled so much that he could not hold her 
weight, and Eugene felt her sway toward him. He 
took her in his arms and carried her to a little side 
room where two or three clerks were waiting. One 
of them procured some water, and by this time, 
Clement and the old people joined them. Clement 
was pale and agitated. Eugene whispered him that 
he should take his place, and then the pale face 
flushed to a rich crimson. 

“We will not talk of such a thing, brother,” he 
said. “I should despise myself if I allowed you to 
go, and you, in your heart, would despise me, too.” 
And Eugene pleaded, and the tender eyes of Rose 
seconded the appeal, selfish as she knew herself to be; 
but in vain. Clement was not to be outdone in no- 
bleness, and he joined the regiment into which he 
had been drafted, without a tear at the hardness of 
his lot. Once under the sway of him who was wor- 
shiped as the hero of France, he devoted himself, 
heart and soul, to the cause, and won for himself the 
reputation of a brave soldier. Rose, he knéw, was 
safe under the care of that noble brother. He knew 
nothing of that melancholy episode of Eugene's dis- 
appointed affection, and he deemed that the innocent 
child whom he confided to his care would be cherish- 
ed as a dear sister. 

And so she was. Had she been married to Cl t 


tried not to think at all, but only to go on with this 
fierce, passionate joy to the end of life. They dared 
not even dream of meeting Clement in heaven. 

One chill March morning, when the rain splashed 
down over the icy roads, freezing as it fell, they went 
down to the little church erected by the Protestants. 
The old, gray-haired minister was there, trying vainly 
to warm himself by the feeble fire, and the altar 
stood almost in deep shadew, so dim was the light 
that entered. Here were spoken the words that 
bound them together. As they went out, the weather 
changed to a warm temperature, and the lightning 
flashed over their wet garments, turning them almost 
to liquid gold. The clouds had darkened to black- 
ness, and the thunder rolled frightfully. The horse 
which had brought them down, lay dead beside the 
church door, and they were obliged to walk back. 
How still and dark was the house that received 
them from that strange bridal! No sound was heard, 
and they groped up the dim stairway to the sick 
chamber. On the bed lay the form they had left 
there, but the eyes could never again unclose upon 
them, and the hand could never be stretched out to 
welcome them home. Beside the bed, sat a stranger 
—a thin, pale weary-looking man, whose matted 
beard and long, untrimmed hair hid half the dreary 
looking face. 

O why was this pale phantom alone there to greet 
their coming? And why did they start and shrink 
away from it even more than from the lifeless frame 
of Jean St. Pierre? Too truly did conscience whisper 
who was the ghost that had scared away the first 
bridal kiss upon their lips. Shivering in every limb, 
they approached the bed. Clement met them half 
way, weeping at the sight extended before them, yet 
full of all noble and generous brotherly love for Eu- 
gene—of all glad, unstained affection for her whom 
he deemed was still his own. 

“ Brother! dear Rose!” he exclaimed, with a hand 
for each; but in a moment he knew that something 
was wrong. He went up to Rose, and laid his hand 
upon herarm. ‘ Love, you are pale and ill. Nay, 
don’t turn away from me. It was not my fault, dear, 
that I did not come sooner. I know it is sad to see 
him here, but I will make you happy notwithstand- 
ing. Cheer up, brother! I will not have my little 
Rose scared by her first acquaintance with death. 
Look! she cannot stand. Give her some wine, 
Eugene.” 

And, mechanically, the elder brother poured out 
some wine and held it to the poor bride’s pale lips. 
Eugene’s touch brought back the faded crimson to 
her cheeks. 

“Don’t speak to her, Clement, for God’s sake—at 
least not in that way,” gasped Eugene. “She is not 
yours now; pray leave us together for a moment, 
until she recovers and is able to see you.” 

“Not mine! leave her with you until she is able to 
see me! Before God, brother, if there is treachery 
here, you shall rue it. I swear it over my father’s 
dead body.” He shook his brother roughly by the 
arm, but the deep, unfathomable distress in Eugene’s 
face softened his rising temper. He turned to Rose. 





before his departure, Eugene could not have been 
more tenderly respectful—more kindly brotherlike. 
And the long time in which Napoleon was earning 
that terrible fame that had but the bare rock of Elba 
as its guerdon, Eugene guarded his sacred trust, 
until, to his dismay, he found that Clement’s memory 
had yielded to his own presence, and that the heart 
of Rose was so interwoven with his idea that it had 
become treacherous to its first love. 

Meantime, the mother had been pining for her ab- 
sent boy; pining with that resistless yearning which 
a mother’s heart alone feels. Others may forget the 
vows they have made, may turn to new loves and 
dream new dreams of affection; but “there is none 
in this cold, hollow world,” that can compare with 
the deep, deathless love of a mother. The wife of 
Jean St. Pierre drooped and faded under the intensity 
of her anxiety for her youngest darling, and she drop- 
ped away suddenly on the anniversary of his depart- 
ure. Her husband to whom she had been 4ll that a 
wife could be, fell into a gloomy state from the day of 
her burial. He grew “older than years in sorrow,” 
and soon Eugene and Rose had to tend his weakness 
as they would that of a little child. They sat around 
his bedside, and when the shadows came over his face 
and he murmured wild, unmeaning words, Rose 
would steal her little hand into Eugene’s with a lov- 
ing clasp around the fingers scarce larger than her 
own; and when the memory of Clement made him 
withdraw from that clasp, her dark, mournful eyes 
would turn to him with such a reproachful appeal, 
that he could not but renew the pressure. 

It was a melancholy vigil that they held over that 
old man’s couch, night after night; unstringing their 
nerves and weakening their judgment, perhaps. 
When the wintry winds howled around the dwelling, 
and the only sight that met their eyes was that wild, 
haggard face—the only sound in their ears the cease- 
less moan from the pale lips, was it wonderful that 
the spring found them looking forward to a future in 
which they should share somewhat of joy together as 
they had shared sorrow? At all events, there had 
been irrevocable vows spoken—vows that made them 
both shudder as they uttered them, yet uttered with 
a strange delight, by the dim firelight whose dull, red 
flame glowed upon the lovers’ faces like a single eye 
peering into their very souls. The absent soldier’s 

fate faded from their minds. He might be dead— 
might be lingering, wounded and sick in some far 
distant prison, ill used or neglected, and pining for 
the sight of those eyes that saw nought but the faces 
nearest them; or he might be nearer than they 





first and last passion, dropping only a “ few natural 


thought—perhaps nearer than they wished. They 


“Dear, you will tell me true—has he dared to make 
love to you since I went away?” 

“He is not to blame, Clement. I was dying for 
your return, and I flew to him for comfort in my 
grief. He was kind to me, and—” She hesitated. 

“And you have learned to love him better than 
me? Say it,Rose! If it is really so, I will forget all 
he has said, only—only I cannot give you up.” 

“ Alas, you must do so. You will be a brother to 
me Clement, still.” 

“No, you are my betrothed wife, and he must and 
shall resign this new claim.” : 

“Clement, cease! Iam Eugene’s wife!” 





Clement staid only to bury his father. Stung by 
the treachery of the two he had loved best, he re- 
turned to the army. He lived long enough to see the 
hero he worshiped chained to the rock of Elba, and 
died, welcoming the angel that bore him intu a world 
where there is no change—no wounded hearts—no 
sad memories of buried love. 





MARTIN LUTHER. 

Luther, when studying, always had his dog lying 
at his feet; adog he had brought from Wartburg, 
and of which he was very fund. An ivory crucifix 
stood on the table befure him, and the walls of his 
study were stuck round with caricatures of the pope. 
He worked at his desk for days together without go- 
ing out; but when fatigued, and the ideas began to 
stagnate in his brain, he would take his flute or guitar 
with him into the porch, and there execute some mu- 
sical fantasy, (for he was a skilful musician), when 
the ideas would flow upon him as fresh as flowers af- 
terasummer rain. Music was his invariable solace 
at such times. Indeed, Luther did not hesitate to 
say, that, after theology, music was the first of arts. 
“‘ Music,” said he, “is the art of the prophets; it is 
the only art which, like theology, can calm the agita- 
tion of the soul, and put the devil to flight.” Next 
to music, if not before it, Luther loved children and 
flowers. That great, gnarled man, had a heart as 
tender as a woman’s, P 





A TROUBLESOME CASE.—“ Well, my little fellow, 
what’s the matter?” “Don’t know where to go, 
thir! Boo-hoo!” “Why don’t you go to school?” 
‘Then master’ll beat me! Boo-hoo-hoo!” ‘ Well, 
then take your books and go home.” “Then mo- 
ther’ll beat me, thir! I can’t help getting licked, 





any way! Boo-hoo! Boo-hoo-hoo!”’ 





Humors of the Day. 
A THINKING YANKEE. 


When the prospect of forming a large manufac- 
turing town on the Merrimac river was in contem- 
plation, some of the persons concerned sent up Mr. 
B—, a young gentleman skilled as an engineer, and 
who was also fond of sporting, to view the water 
privileges carefully, and to make inquiry as to the 
price of land in the vicinity. He went with his dog, 
gun and fishing-tackle, and obtained board at a far- 
mer’s house—a Mr. F.,—and spent his time in view- 
ing the falls, and the river, and grounds, with oc- 
casional fowling and fishing. After remaining some 
time there, in talking with the farmer one evening, 
he told him that. he liked the place very well, and 
thought that he should be pleased to come and live 
there. The man said he should be pleased to have 
him, 

“ Well, Mr. F., what will you take for your farm?” 

‘Why, 1 don’t want to sell it, Mr. B., nor would I, 
unless I can get twice what it is worth, as I am satis- 
fied here, and don’t want to move.” 

“ Well, what do you say it is worth. Mr. F.?” 
“Why it is worth $1500, and I wont sell it for less 
than $3000.” 

“That is too much,” said B., “I can’t give that.” 
“Very well, you need not.” 

Here the conversation ended. Mr. B. continued 
his sporting, and having received his instructions in 
the course of a few.days, renewed his talk with Mr. 
F., and said to him, “‘ Well, Mr. F., I have made up 
my mind that I should like to live here very well, 
and though you ask so much, I will take up with 
your offer, and give you $3000.” 

“ Why, as to that, Mr. B., you did not take my 
farm when I offered it to you, and Iam not willing 
to sell it now for anything less than $6000.” 

“ You are joking, Mr. F.” 

“ Not so, Mr. B., I am in earnest, and I shan’t con- 
tinue my offer more than twenty-four hours,” 

B. finding he was determined, went off for instruc- 
tions, and the next day told Mr. F. he would give 
him $6000. The purchase was made, deed passed, 
and money paid. Some time afterwards, Mr. B. 
asked the farmer what reason he had, in the course 
of a few days, to double the price for his farm, and 
to insist upon it. 

“Why, Mr. B., I will tell you. A day or two after 
I offered you the farm for $3000, I saw two men on 
the opposite side of the Merrimac river, sitting on 
arock, and talking for some time. Then they re- 
turned, and seemed in earnest conversation for half 
an hour or more, when they arose and went away. 
I did not know what it meant, but I thought some- 
thing was in the wind, and I determined, if you asked. 
me again to sell my farm, I would demand double 
the price.” 

Thus began the purchase of land upon which the 
city of Lowell has been erected. 





WASHING FOR UNCLE SAM. 


A day or two since an unsophisticated darky waited 
upon a certain military gentleman with a bill of 
$115, for washing at the camp hospital; which after 
undergoing a rigid scrutiny by the officer, was re- 
turned with the following explanation, which the 
astonished son of Ethiophia listened to with an equal 
amount of wonder and perplexity: 

“This bill,” said the gentleman, “will first have 
to be sent to the quartermaster general at Washing- 
ton, and he will report to the adjutant general, who 
will lay it before the secretary of war for his ap- 
proval. The adjutant being satisfied, it will be sent 
to the auditor of state, who will approve of it and 
send it to the secretary of the treasury, who will at 
once despatch an order to the collector of this port to 
pay the bill.” 

The darky relieved himself of a long drawn sigh. 

“Then, massa,” he remarked, “ dat last gentleman 
you spoke of pays de washing, does he?” 

“No,” continued the other, “he will hand it to 
the quartermaster; but as there is no such officer 
here at present, some proper person must be ap- 
pointed by the secretary of war under direction of the 
president, and his appointment must be approved by 
the Senate. Congress not being in session now, the 
commission cannot be issued until after it meets. 
When this commission is received, the quartermaster 
will show it to the collector, and d d the funds, 
You will then call upon him, he will examine your 
bill, and if correct, he will pay it, you giving nd 
receipt.” 

The unfortunate negro first scratched his head and 
then shook it, and finally said, ‘‘ I guess I’ll hab to 
let dis washing slide, but it am de last job I does for 
Uncle Sam, shua!” 








VAT YOU CALL DEM? 

—‘ Vat you call dem tings vit long bills zat fly 
and make a noise, b z-z-z?” said a Frenchman the 
other day. 

“ Woodcock,” we replied. 

“Eh bien? I kil zis morning, before mine break- 
fast, twenty-five woodcuck.”* 

- “The deuce you did! Where did you find then?” 

“In mine chamber bed.” 

“Twenty-five woodcock in your bed-chamber! 
You must mean musquitoes.” 

“Eh, bien, zen. I kill twenty-five musquitoes.” 





“Do you play by the ear?” inquired a pupil, ofa 
dancing-school tiddler. ‘No, my dear, I play by the 





night.” 


























the tall stripling who officiat: 
as clerk, while she lifted au 
miringly in her hand a breadt: 
of merino, delicately and beau 
tifally pink. ‘ 

“Three dollars,” he answei 
ed, with smiling decision. 

Jean went through a raj. 
mental calculation. “It wou! 
take two yurds, I guess; th: 
would be six dollars, and the: 
to trim it with white silk cor. 
80 as to look rich, would be foi 
dollars more, at least, I knov 
And then the making! Pe 
haps it would be twelve dollars, altogether. I wo: 
der if she will let me have it?” 

Then she said to the clerk, “ Please give me a lit’ 
piece of this to take home. I think I may conclu: 
to buy some.” 

So he cut her a piece, and she took it home a: 
dreamed over it. Jean had rather vague and ma, 
nificent ideas of what city custome demanded. 8) 
had learned them from the wonderful stories t. 
girls told each other when she was at boarding-scho:, 
and one foremost idea was of going to the opera 
radiant attirc, to hear the music, to see the acto 
and to receive the devotion of a myriad doubi 
barrelled glasses. This ambition she did not da 
confide to the grave wife of her guardian, who nev - 
gave her a dress too many, nor an unnecessary p» 
of gloves. But now that she was going to spenv 
month with the Vavasours in New York, what 
dreadful thing it would be, if she were invited to t. 
opera and had “ nothing to wear!” And how p 
fectly delightful, and in accordance with roman 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT. NO. «.. 
(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) 
(Written for The Flag of our Union.) ; 
JEAN’S OPERA CAPE, 
BY AUGUST WELL, ‘ 
CHAPTER I. 
HREE dollars a yard, did you. 
say?” asked Jean Mower : 














if she had a pink opera cape to throw gracefully o 

her shoulders! Fortunately just the right mate: 
of an exquisite shade was in the neighboring sto 

but Jean dreaded asking her guardian’s wife for 

so at last, after much hesitation, she ventured 

her guardian himself, diplomatically lighting * 
cigar, and following him down the garden walk. 

“@Guardy, dear,” she said, coaxingly, “I d 
know how much money you have of mine; I d 
suppose it’s much, but couldn’t you give me a li 
less next year, and a little more this year, just 
could afford a pink opera cape?” 

“ Certainly,” said the kind man; “ask my wif 
get it for you.” 

“0, I don’t dare!” exclaimed Jean, shyly. 

Her guardian laughed, understanding her. “‘W 
never mind, Jean. You shall get it yourself, and 
one shall be the wiser.” 

And so it happened that when December ca: 
and Jean was unpacking her trunk in the Vavaso 
state chamber, with Georgia Vavasour looking « 


her, the pink opera cape was taken out and laid « 
chair. 

“That’s a lovely shade!” exclaimed Georgia, 
tatically, sweeping up its folds with her white 
“When do you mean to wear this, Jean?” 

“ I thought if 1 went to an opera, I could wear 
said Jean. 

“To an opera! So you counted upon going to 
opera?” Georgia said, looking down on her wi 
chill in her blue eyes. ‘ Well, very likely you 
Maretzek comes next week. By the way, Jeas 
you know any gentlemen in New York?” 

No, Jean did not. 


“ And you are not engaged?” 
o No. ” 





























